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DINN ER 


Steamed Corned | Beef with 
Mustard Cream Sauce 


Steamed Sliced Potatoes 
Steamed Corn 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Fruit Cup Coffee 


BREAKFASTr 


Fruit 
Dried Beef—Creame i 
Muffins and Butter 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OF SUPPER 


Lunch nn 


Cucumber Salad with 
yonnaise Dressing 


Warm | Rolls and Butter 
Peach Cobbler withLemon Sauce 
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Twenty-four Delicious Meals 
Ready to Serve! 


For cold meals—for hot meals—for meals that you 
must serve quickly and meals that must be particu- 
larly good—you can always be well prepared if your 
pantry is stocked with Red Crown Meats. 

Serve Red Crown Lunch Tongues, sliced cold 
with a spicy relish, or hot with spinach and egg— 
Wafer Sliced Beef, all ready for delicious sand- 
wiches, or creamed for a dainty luncheon—Vienna 
Style Sausage tucked away in bacon and broiled— 
and there are twenty-one others just as delightful. 

Red Crown Meats are really cooked in the con 
tainer so that not one bit of rich savory juice is lost, 
and they are seasoned scientifically so that all the 
real flavor of the meat is retained. 

Red Crown Ready-to-Serve Meats are as good as 
money and science can make them—just the same 
choice cuts of meat you would purehase yourself 
-—but with all the waste removed. 


% ACME PACKING COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


does not have Red Crown Readv-to-Serve 
we will see that you get what you want, 


If vour dealer 
Meats, drop us a card; 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


AUTUMN AND WINTER MODES 


in Misses’ Cloth Coats — 


In Styling, 
Quality 


Exceptional | 
Price | 


SIZES 
14 to 20 YEARS 
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101— Misses’ Wool Vicuna Cloth Coat in light or dark brown 
or blue heather colorings; largZe nutria fur collar; inset pockets; 59 50 
silk lined, warmly interlined. ° 
103— Misses’ Genuine Bolivia Cloth Coat, in reindeer, hay, taupe, | 
brown, navy blue or black; convertible collar, belt and covered buttons 58 00 
contribute style; silk lined, warmly interlined. . 


105— Misses’ Genuine Polo Cloth Coat in tan colorings, combinin? 39 50 


smartness and adaptability; body and sleeves silk lined and interlined. 
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‘*And Lo! Ben Adhem’s Name Led All the Rest’’ 


PPROXIMATELY 100,000 people live in Reading, 
Pa. In San Francisco there are over 500,000. 
In Reading, last year, 533 babies under one year 
of age died; in San Francisco, 484. The one had 
an infant mortality rate of 202.9; the other of 57.2. The 
one had the highest rate of any city in the United States, 
the other the lowest of all cities having more than 
100,000 inhabitants. What is more, San Francisco 
reduced its deaths below those of 1917 by 104, while in 
Reading there was a jump of 136. The New York Milk 
Committee, which is the authority for the above figures, 
does not explain how either city achieved the result 
noted, but it does state unequivocally that “A safe milk 
supply and ‘first aid to the infant’ lower the infant 
mortality rate.’ One would gather, then, that San 
Francisco is definitely working toward a goal and that 
Reading is paying very little attention to the dangers 
that its babies are facing. Studied from a different angle, 
the figures show that the babies who died in San Francisco 
were 4.8 percent of the total number of deaths, while 
in Reading they were 21.9 percent. If babies could only 
have those figures before them when,they are choosing 
a place in which to be born, Reading would soon be 
faced with the alternative of importing babies or making 
itself a fit place for babies to start life in. 


Not Safe for Babies 


NFORTUNATELY Reading is not alone in its dis- 

regard of babies’ lives. New Bedford, Mass., is a 
close second, with a rate of 184.4. Then comes Fort 
Worth, Texas, with 166.9. Next is Fall River, Mass., 
with 161.3; and then Lowell, Mass., with 159.1. These 
five pass the 150 mark—150 dead babies for every 1000 
born. The cities with rates between 100 and 150 
number scores, and one drops down to the 183d city in 
point of size before finding a death rate less than 50. 
This is Pasadena, whose rate is 43.8. But Madison, Wis., 
is better, with a rate of 38.1, while heading the roll of 
honor is Brookline, Mass., glorying in a rate of only 35.4. 
Sizing the whole thing up, it seems that a mill town or 
an industrial center requiring chiefly the kind of labor 
that is furnished by the uneducated American and the 
ignorant immigrant is a dangerous place for babies. 
Most of the deaths in these cities are among the babies 
of the poor—the underfed, the uncared-for, the too- 
numerous babies—but there is nothing in that that 
justifies a high death rate. New York City, with its 
congested tenements, its countless poor, its conglomerate 
sections, has problems not equaled anywhere on this 
continent, and yet its infant mortality rate is only 91.7. 
But New York is going after its problems, trying to give 
every baby a chance. That is all any baby asks. A 
baby is a baby everywhere; he doesn’t die more easily 
in one place than in another--in Reading or San Fran- 
cisco or Brookline or New York. He has just one life; it 
is not his fault when he gives it up. 


We Have Done Our Part 

At the top of its statistical report on infant mortality 

for 1919, published in mid-July, the New York Milk 
Committee says this, “‘Commended to the thoughtful 
attention of mayors, health officers, editors, citizens, 
taxpayers, in the interest of the 2,500,000 babies born 
annually in the United States.” If you come in that list 
—and if you don’t you’re dead—send for a copy of the 
report and raise a rumpus about the standing of your 
city—raise it with the local authorities, not with the 
Milk Committee. Its address is ro5 East 22d St., N. Y.; 
its secretary is Mr. J. H. Larson. 





Looking Backward 
T was only a short time ago that we were startled out 
of our sweet dream that we were the best educated 

nation in the world by the brutal declaration from the 
army authorities that one-fourth of our male population 
are illiterate in any language. We knew that there were 
hundreds of thousands of. immigrants who know no 
English, but were amazed to learn that they are 
ignorant in their own language and that the same thing 
applies to multitudes of native-born Americans. At 
once blame was heaped upon our schools, which have 
enough to be blamed for without being accused of some- 
thing of which they are innocent. The army test passed 
a man as literate if he could read a newspaper and write 
a letter home, and any school can teach that—if it gets 
the chance. The trouble is not so much with the schools 
—speaking only of the rudimentary things they teach— 
as with those who do not attend them. Most of our 
elementary schools teach in a very imperfect way, but 
any one attending them can learn to read and write, 
and that is more than one man in every four can do. 
The very natural inference is that there are not enough 
schools, and that it has not been made sufficiently 
apparent that education pays. So we have an amount 
of illiteracv that is appalling. 


Looking Ahead 


HAT have these men—the Americans among them 

particularly—to show for this lack of any educa- 
tion? Have they skilled hands, an industrial training? 
In one employment office recently there were at the 
same time one thousand jobs open and seven hundred 
applicants for jobs, but only one hundred men were 
able to qualify for the jobs that were available. And in 
an Illinois factory, where labor was urgently needed, 
there were in one day six hundred applicants for work, 
of whom only three could be hired. That is the direct 
result of our neglect of our means of education, of our 
former ability to thrive upon natural resources. Ameri- 
cans have been content to do ordinary work, and now 
when a measure of skill is required they have to stand 
aside and yield to foreigners, who are willing to under- 
go the apprenticeship and the hardships necessary to 
jearn a trade. Uneducated Americans want their plums 
to ripen early, and are too often satisfied with what looks 
like a fine early specimen but proves to be only a windfall. 
Multitudes of boys and girls have these plums in their 
hands this fall—and are hesitating to put them down 
and wait for the later fruit. To all such—and to their 
parents—the questions should be put: ‘‘What is so im- 
portant as preparation?” and “With a lifetime ahead 
is it good business to start with a handicap?” Just now, 
to be sure, the advantage seems to be with them, but 
they compare with the runner who is known to be 
inferior—who has the real handicap—and is given a 
shorter distance to run. At first he seems to be winning 
easily, but in the end the gap is closed if he does not fall 
behind. 

The future of this nation, now filled with unrest and 
facing problems that will test it to the core, requires not 
only the stamping out of the false doctrines that have 
been brought among us, but also the overcoming of our 
indifference to education. The empty mind is bad, 
the half-baked intellect is worse. The menace just now 
is in the hands of those who have merely enough edu- 
cation to think they are smart. 
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By Dr. Frank Crane 
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GOD, Thou hast put into our hands the future of the race. We are 
made co-workers with Thy spirit in creating the world that is to be. 
Thou hastput every new generation in the lap of the old, that there 
may be continuity of growth. 
Awaken us to our responsibility. Stir us up to our incomparable privilege. 
Make keen within us the conviction that we have no work more vitai to do than 
to teach. 
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Reveal to us the school as the heart of the world’s work. 


Vast problems press upon us. The world is upturned. ‘The masses seethe 
in the ferment of untried theories. Yet the way is so simple! 


It lies through the child. 
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The road to the Golden Age runs through the schoolhouse. 
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There is no reform, however far-reaching, no establishment of justice, however 
revolutionary, that might not bette: be accomplished by patience through the 
instruction of the children, than through the schemes of politics or the violence 
of war. 
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Arms and disorder, destruction and overturning, are man’s way. ‘The school 
is Thy way. 
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Lay upon the conscience of every teacher the divinity of his employ. Give 
him the enthusiasm of his opportunity. Show him the beauty, the majesty, of 
his calling, the marvel of his art, the proper pride of his craftsmanship! 
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Make every parent realize that the best gift in his power for the child is the 
school! 
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Lay deep in every child’s heart an unshakable ambition to learn, to know, to 
come to mastery. 
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And unfold to us increasingly what education means! Shake from us the 
ghost grip of the past, the narrowing hold of tradition, while we still preserve 
what is aad 
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Deepen, broaden, enlarge our conception of the school. Make us glad to 
spend more for it, as the best of all investments for the security of the world. 
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And show us that there can be no salvation for the race that does not first mean 
salvation for the child, by striking from his brain the chains of ignorance, from 
his heart the iron rim of superstition, and from his hands the curse of the 


unskilled! 
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Jim Kent was part of the long arm 
of the Law, which reaches two 
thousand miles from the Landing 


EFORE the railroad’s thin lines of 
steel bit their way up through the 
wilderness, Athabasca Landing 
was the picturesque threshold over 

which one must step who would enter into 
the mystery and adventure of the great 
white north. It is still Jskwatam—the 
“door”? which opens to the lower reaches 
of the Athabasca, the Slave, and the 
Mackenzie. It is somewhat difficult to 
find on the map, yet it is there, because 
its history is written in more than a hun- 
dred and forty years of romance and 
tragedy and adventure in the lives of men, 
and is not easily forgotten. Over the old 
trail it was about a hundred and fifty 
miles north of Edmonton. The railroad 
has brought it nearer to that base of civ 
ilization, but beyond it the wilderness 
still howls as it has howled for a thousand 
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vears, and the waters of a continent flow 
north and into the Arctic Ocean. It is 
possible that the beautiful dream of the 
real-estate dealers may come true, for the 
most avid of all the sportsmen of the 
earth, the money-hunters, have come up 
on the bumpy railroad that sometimes 
lights its sleeping cars with lanterns, and 
with them have come typewriters, and 
stenographers, and the art of printing ad- 
vertisements, and the Golden Rule of those 
who sell handfuls of earth to hopeful 
purchasers thousands of miles away— 
“Do others as they would do you.” And 
with it, too, has come the legitimate busi- 
ness of barter and trade, with eyes on all 
that treasure of the north which lies be- 
tween the Grand Rapids of the Athabasca 
and the edge of the polar sea. But still 
more beautiful than the dream of fortunes 
quickly made is the deep-forest superstition 
that the spirits of the wilderness dead 
move onward as steam and steel advance, 
and if this is so, the ghosts of a thou- 
sand Pierres and Jacquelines have risen 
uneasily from their graves at Athabasca 
Landing, hunting a new quiet farther 
north. 

For it was Pierre and Jacqueline, Henri 
and Marie, Jacques and his Jeanne, whose 
brown hands for a hundred and forty 
years opened and closed this door. And 
those hands still master a savage world 
for two thousand miles north of that 


‘The River's End,” etc 


F’LL have to 

admit that we 
Sia’ made a_ mis- 
ae take. When we first read 
"The River’s End,” we 

said: ‘“‘This is the best 
serial we have had in the 

shop. There never was 
another like it. There 
probably never will be 
another with such mag- 

ic, and with such an in- 
spired combination of 

love and adventure, reak 

ism and enchantment.” 

We thought we had the 


editorial scoop of this 


decade, counting both 
ways, and we were will- 


threshold of Athabasca Landing. South 
of it a wheezy engine drags up the 
freight that came not so many months 
ago by boat. It is over this threshold 
that the dark eyes of Pierre and Jacque- 
line, Henri and Marie, Jacques and his 
Jeanne, look into the blue and the gray 
and the sometimes watery ones of a de- 
stroying civilization. And there it is that 
the shriek of a mad locomotive mingles 
with their age-old river chants; the smut 
of coal drifts over their forests; the phono- 
graph screeches its reply to /e violon; and 
Pierre and Henri and Jacques no longer 
find themselves the kings of the earth 
when they come in from far countries 
with their precious cargoes of furs. And 
they no longer swagger and tell loud- 
voiced adventure, or sing their wild river 
songs in the same old abandon, for there 
are streets at Athabasca Landing now, and 
hotels, and schools, and rules and regula- 
tions of a kind new and terrifying to the 
bold of the old voyageurs. 

It seems only yesterday that the railroad 
was not there, and a great world of wilder- 
ness lay between the Landing and _ the 
upper rim of civilization. And when 
word first came that a steam thing was 
eating its way up foot by foot through 
forest and swamp and impassable muskeg, 
that word passed up and down the water- 
ways for two thousand miles, a colossal 
joke, a stupendous bit of drollery, the 
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ing to let it go at that. 
But now we have an- 
other serial by the same 
author, and we’ll have to 
admit that in all respects 
it is as good as ‘‘The 
River’s End.” And it 
has an even more baf- 
fing mystery. “The 
Valley of Silent Men” 
will be completed in six 
or seven long instal- 
ments. If you start it 
you will not “‘save the 
magazines and read it all 
atonce.”’ You will read 


the story as they come 
to you—and you will 


wish they came oftener 


funniest thing that Pierre and Henri and 
Jacques had heard in all their lives. And 
when Jacques wanted to impress upon 
Pierre his utter disbelief of a thing, he 
would say, 

“Tt will happen, m’sieu, when the steam 
thing comes to the Landing, when cow- 
beasts eat with the moose, and when our 
bread is found for us in yonder swamps!”’ 

And the steam thing came, and cows 
grazed where the moose had- fed, and 
bread was gathered close to the edge of 
the great swamps. Thus did civilization 
break into Athabasca Landing. 

Northward from the Landing, for two 
thousand miles, reached the domain of the 
rivermen. And the Landing, with its 
two hundred and twenty-seven souls be- 
lore the railroad came, wis the wilderness 
clearing-house which s t at the beginning 
of things. To it came from the south all 
the freight which must go into the north; 
On its flat river front were built the great 
scows which carried this freight to the end 
oftheearth. It was fromthe Landing that 
the greatest of all river brigades set forth 
upon their long adventures, and it was back 
to the Landing, perhaps a year or more 
later, that still smaller scows and huge 
canoes brought as the price of exchange 
their cargoes of furs. 

Thus for nearly a century and a half 
the larger craft, with their great sweeps 
and their wild-throated crews, had gone 


‘ civilization. 


Cornwell 


down the river toward the Arctic Ocean, 
and the smaller craft, with their still 
wilder crews, had come up the river toward 
The River, as the Landing 
speaks of it, is the Athabasca, with its 
headwaters away off in the British Colum- 
bian mountains, where Baptiste and 
McLeod, explorers of old, gave up their 
lives to find where the cradle of it lay. 
And it sweeps past the Landing, a slow 
and mighty giant, unswervingly on its 
way to the northern sea. With it the 
river brigades set forth. For Pierre and 
Henri and Jacques it is going from one 
end to the other of the earth. The Atha- 
basca ends and is replaced by the Slave, 
and the Slave empties into Great Slave 
Lake, and from the narrow tip of that 
Lake the Mackenzie carries on for more 
than a thousand miles to the sea. 

In this distance of the long water trail 
one sees and hears many things. It is 
life. It is adventure. It is mystery and 
romance and hazard. Its tales are so 
many that books could not hold them. 
In the faces of men and women they are 
written. They lie buried in graves so old 
that the forest trees grow over them. 
Epics of tragedy, of love, of the fight to 
live! And as one goes farther north, and 
still farther, just so do the stories of things 
that have happened change. For the 
world is changing, the sun is changing, and 
the breeds of men are changing. At the 


From the moment Inspector Kedsty 
laid his eyes on that girl he was a 
little too anxious to hang Jim Kent 


Landing in July there are seventeen hours 
of sunlight; at Fort Chippewyan there are 
eighteen; at Fort Resolution, Fort Simp- 
son, and Fort Providence there are nine- 
teen; at the Great Bear twenty-one, and 
at Fort McPherson, close to the polar sea, 
from twenty-two to twenty-three. And 
in December there are also these hours of 
darkness. With light and darkness men 
change, women change, and life changes. 
And Pierre and Henri and Jacques meet 
them all, but always they are the same, 
chanting the old songs, enshrining the old 
loves, dreaming the same dreams, and 
worshiping always the same gods. They 
meet a thousand perils with eyes that 
glisten with the love of adventure. The 
thunder of rapids and the howlings of 
storm do not frighten them. Death has 
no fear for them. ‘They grapple with it, 
wrestle joyously with it, and are glorious 
when they win. Their blood is red and 
strong. Their hearts are big. Their souls 
chant themselves up to the skies. 4 
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A brigade of scows, laden to their gunwales, was just sweeping out into the river and into its current. 
long sweeps glinting in the sun, the crews singing wildly and fiercely their beloved Chanson des 


they are simple as children, and when they 
t 


are afraid, it is of things which children 
fear. For in those hearts of theirs is super 
stition—and also, perhaps, royal blood. 
For princes and the sons of princes and 
the noblest aristocracy of France were the 
first of the gentlemen adventurers who 
came with ruffles on their sleeves and 
rapiers at their sides to seek furs worth 
many times their weight in gold two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and of these 
ancient forebears Pierre and Henri and 
Jacques, with their Maries and Jeannes 
and Jacquelines, are the living voices of 
today. 

And these voices tell many 
Sometimes they whisper them, as the wind 
would whisper, for there are stories weird 
and strange that must be spoken softly. 
They darken no printed pages. The trees 
listen to them beside red camp-fires at 
night. Lovers tell them in the glad sun- 
shine of day. Some of them are chanted 
in song. Some of +them come down 
through the generations, epics of the wil- 
derness, remembered from father to son. 
And each year there are the new things 
to pass from mouth to mouth, from cabin 
to cabin, from the lower reaches of the 
Mackenzie to the far end of the world at 
Athabasca Landing. For the three rivers 
are always makers of romance, of tragedy, 
of adventure. The story will never be 
forgotten of how Follette and Ladouceur 
swam their mad race through the Death 
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stories. 


Chute for love of the girl who waited at the 


other end, or of how Campbell O’Doone, 
the red-headed giant at Fort Resolution, 
fought the whole of a great brigade in his 
effort to run away with a scow cap 
tain’s daughter. And the brigade loved 
O’Doone, though it beat him, for these 
men of the strong north love courage and 
daring. The epic of the lost scow—how 
there were men who saw it disappear from 
under their very eyes, floating upward and 
afterward riding swiftly away in the skies— 
is told and retold by strong-faced men, 
deep in whose eyes are the smoldering 
flames of an undying superstition, and 
these same men thrill as they tell over 
again the strange and unbelievable story 
of Hartshope, the aristocratic Englishman 
who set off into the north in all the glory 
of monocle and unprecedented luggage, 
and how he joined in a tribal war, be- 
came a chief of the Dog Ribs, and mar- 
ried a dark-eyed, sleek-haired, little Indian 
beauty, who is now the mother of his 
children. 

But deepest and most thrilling of all 
the stories they tell are the stories of the 
long arm of the Law—that arm which 
reaches for two thousand miles from Atha 
basca Landing tothe polar sea, the arm of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 

And of these it is the story of Jim Kent 
we are going to tell, of Jim Kent and of 
Marette, that wonderful little goddess of 
the Valley of Silent Men, in whose veins 


there must have run the blood of fighting 
men—-and of ancient queens. A story of 
the days before the railroad came. 


N the mind of James Grenfell Kent, 
sergeant in the Royal Northwest 

Mounted Police, there remained no shadow 
of a doubt. He knew that he was dying. 
He had implicit faith in Cardigan, his 
surgeon friend, and Cardigan had told 
him that what was left of his life would 
be measured out in hours—perhaps in 
minutes or seconds. It was an unusual 
case. There was one chance in fifty that 
he might live two or three days, but there 
was no chance at all that he would live 
more than three. The end might come 
with any breath he drew into his lungs. 
That was the pathological history of the 
thing, as far as medical and_ surgical 
science knew of cases similar to his own. 

Personally, Kent did not feel like ¢ 
dying man. His vision and his brain were 
clear. He felt no pain, and only at in- 
frequent intervals was his temperature 
above normal. His voice was part icularly 
calm and natural. 

At first he had smiled incredulously 
when Cardigan broke the news. ‘That 
the bullet which a drunken half-breed had 
sent into his chest two weeks before had 
nicked the arch of the aorta, thus forming 
an aneurism, was a statement of Cardi- 
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Kent had watched the loading of them; now he saw them drifting lazily out from the 
Voyageurs as their faces turned to the adventure of the north. 


gan’s which did not sound especially wicked 
or convinci to him. “Aorta” and 
“aneurisn eld about as much signif- 
icance for him as his perichondrium or 
the process of his stylomastoid. But Kent 
unswerving passion to grip 
at facts in detail, a characteristic that had 
largely helped him to earn the reputation 
of being the best man-hunter in all the 
northland service. So he had insisted, and 
his surgeon friend had explained. The 
aorta, he found, was the main blood-vessel 
arching over and leading from the heart, 
and in nicking it the bullet had so weak- 
ened its outer wall that it bulged out in 
the form of a sack, just as the inner tube 
of an automobile tire bulges through the 
outer casing when there is a blowout. 

“And when that sack gives way inside 
you,” Cardigan had explained, ‘“‘you’ll go 
like that!” and he snapped a forefinger 
and thumb to drive the fact home. 

After that it was merely a matter of 
common sense to believe, and now, sure 
that he was about to die, Kent had acted. 
He Was acting in the full health of his 
mind in extreme cognizance of the 
paralyzing shock he was contributing as a 
imal legacy to the world at.large, or at 
least to that part of it which knew him 
or was interested. The tragedy of the 
thing did not oppress him. A thousand 
umes in his life he had discovered that 
humor and tragedy were very closely re- 
lated, and that there were times when only 


possessed an 


the breadth of a hair separated the two. 
Many times he had seen a laugh change 
suddenly to tears, and tears to laughter. 

The tableau, as it presented itself about 
his bedside now, amused him. [ts humor 
was grim, but even in these last hours of 
his life he appreciated it. He had always 
more or less regarded life as a joke—a 
very serious joke, but a joke for all that— 
a whimsical and trickful sort of thing 
played by the Great Arbiter on humanity 
at large; and this last count in his own 
life, as it was solemnly and tragically tick- 
ing itself off, was the greatest joke of all. 
The amazed faces that stared at him, their 
passing moments of disbelief, their re- 
pressed but at times visible betrayals of 
horror, the steadiness of their eyes, the 
tenseness of their lips—all added to what 
he might have called, at another time, 
the dramatic artistry of his last great 
adventure. 

That he was dying did not chill him, 
or make him afraid, or put a tremble into 
his voice. The contemplation of throwing 
off the mere habit of breathing had never 
at any stage of his thirty-six years of life 
appalled him. Those years, because he 
had spent a sufficient number of them in 
the raw places of the earth, had given 
him a philosophy and view-point of his 
own, both of which he kept unto himself 
without effort to impress them on other 
people. He believed that life itself was the 
cheapest thing on the face of all the earth. 
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All other things had their limitations. 
There was so much water and so much 
land, so many mountains and so many 
plains, so many square feet to live on and 
so many square feet to be buried in. All 
things could be measured, and stood up, 
and catalogued—except life itself. ‘‘ Given 
time,’ he would say, “a single pair of 
humans can populate all creation.” There- 
fore, being the cheapest of all things, it was 
true philosophy that life should be the 
easiest of all things to give up when the 
necessity came. 

Which is only another way of empha- 
sizing that Kent was not, and never had 
been, afraid to die. But it does not say 
that he treasured life a whit less than the 
man in another room, who, a day or so 
before, had fought like a lunatic before 
going under an anesthetic for the amputa 
tion of a bad finger. No man had loved 
life more than he. No man had lived 
nearer it. It had been a passion with 
him. Full of dreams, and always with 
anticipations ahead, no matter how far 
short realizations fell, he was an opti- 
mist, a lover of the sun and the moon and 
the stars, a worshiper of the forests and of 
the mountains, a man who loved his life, 
and who had fought for it, and yet who 
was ready—at the last—to yield it up with- 
out a whimper when the fates asked for it. 

Bolstered up against his pillows, he did 
not look the part of the fiend he was con- 
fessing himself to be to the people about 
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him. Sickness had not emaciated him. 
The bronze of his lean, clean-cut face had 
faded a little, but the tanning of wind and 
sun and camp-fire was still there. His 
blue eyes were perhaps dulled somewhat 
by the nearness of death. One would not 
have judged him to be thirty-six, even 
though over one temple there was a streak 
of gray in his blond hair—a heritage from 
his mother, who was dead. Looking at 
him, as his lips quietly and calmly con- 
fessed himself beyond the pale of men’s 
sympathy or forgiveness, one would have 
said that his crime was impossible. 

Through his window, as he sat_bol- 
stered up in his cot, Kent could see the 
slow-moving shimmer of the great Atha- 
basca River as it moved on its way toward 
the Arctic Ocean. The sun was shining, 
and he saw the cool, thick masses of the 
spruce and cedar forests beyond, the 
rising undulations of wilderness ridges and 
hills, and through that open window he 
caught the sweet scents that came with 
a soft wind from out of the forests he had 
loved for so many years. 

“They’ve been my best friends,” he 
had said to Cardigan, ‘and when this 
nice little thing you’re promising bappens 
to me, old man, I want to go with my 
eyes on them.” 

So his cot was close to the window. 

Nearest to him sat Cardigan. In his 
face, more than in any of the others, was 
disbelief. Kedsty, Inspector of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, in charge of 
N Division during an indefinite leave of 
absence of the superintendent, was paler 
even than the girl whose nervous fingers 
were swiftly putting upon paper every 
word that was spoken by those in the 
room. O’Connor, staff-sergeant, was like 
one struck dumb. The little, smooth- 
faced Catholic missioner whose presence 
as a witness Kent had requested, 
sat with his thin fingers tightly 
interlaced, silently placing this 
among all the other strange 
tragedies that the wilderness had 
given up to him. They had all 
been Kent’s friends, his intimate 
friends, with the exception of the 
girl, whom Inspector Kedsty had 
borrowed for the occasion. With 
the little missioner he had spent 
many an evening, exchanging in 
mutual confidence the strange and 
mysterious bappenings of the deep 
forests, and of the great north be- 
yond the O’Connor’s 
friendship was a friendship bred 
of the brotherhood of the trails. 
It was Kent and O’Connor who 
had brought down the two Eskimo 
murderers from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, and the adventure had 
taken them fourteen months. 
Kent loved O’Connor, with his 
red face, his red hair, and his 
big heart, and to him the most 


forests. 








mander of N Division was an unusual man. 
He was sixty, with iron-gray hair, cold, 
almost colorless eyes in which one would 
search long for a gleam of either mercy or 
fear, and a nerve that Kent had never 
seen even slightly disturbed. It took 
such a man, an iron man, to run N Divi- 
sion according to law, for N Division 
covered an area of six hundred and twenty 
thousand square miles of wildest North 
America, extending more than two thou- 
sand miles north of the 7oth parallel of lati- 
tude, with its farthest limit three and one- 
half degrees within the Arctic Circle. To 
police this area meant upholding the law 
in a country fourteen times the size of the 
state of Ohio. And Kedsty was the man 
who had performed this duty as only 
one other man had ever succeeded in 
doing it. 

Yet Kedsty, of the five about Kent, was 
most disturbed. His face was ash-gray. 
A number of times Kent had detected a 
broken note in his voice. He had seen his 
hands grip at the arms of the chair he 
sat in until the cords stood out on them 
as if about to burst. He had never seen 
Kedsty sweat until now. Twice the 
Inspector had wiped his forehead with a 
handkerchief. He was no longer Minisak 
—*The Rock’”—a name given to him by 
the Crees. The armor that no shaft had 
“ver penetrated seemed to have dropped 
from him. He had ceased to be Kedsty, 
the most dreaded inquisitor in the service. 
He was nervous, and Kent could see that 
he was fighting to repossess himself. 

“Of course you know what this means 
to the Service,” he said in a hard, low 
voice. “It means—” 

“Disgrace,” nodded Kent. ‘I know. 
It means a black spot on the otherwise 
bright escutcheon of N Division. But it 
can’t be helped. I killed John Barkley. 
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tragic part of it all was that he 
was breaking this friendship now. 

But it was Inspector Kedsty, command- 
ing N Division, the biggest and wildest 
division in all the northland, that roused 
in Kent an unusual emotion, even as he 


waited for that explosion just over his . 


heart which the surgeon had told him might 
occur at any moment. On his death-bed 
his mind still worked analytically. And 
Kedsty, since the moment he had entered 
the room, had puzzled him. The com- 


The man you’ve got in the guard-house, 
condemned to be hanged by the neck until 
he is dead, is innocent. I understand. 
It won’t be nice for the Service to let it be 
known that a sergeant in His Majesty’s 
Royal Mounted is an ordinary murdeter, 
but 

“Not an ordinary murderer,” inter- 
rupted Kedsty. ‘‘As you have described it, 
the crime was deliberate—horrible and in- 


excusable to its last detail. You were not 
moved by a sudden passion. You tor. 
tured your victim. It is inconceivable!” 

“And yet true,” said Kent. 

He was looking at the stenographér’s 
slim fingers as they put down his words 
and Kedsty’s. A bit of sunshine touched 
her bowed head, and he _ observed 
the red lights in her hair. His eyes 
swept to O’Connor, and in that momenj 
the commander of N_ Division bent 
over him, so close that his face almost 
touched Kent’s, and he whispered, jn g 
voice so low that no one of the other four 
could hear, 

“ Kent—you lie!” 

“No, it 1s true,” replied Kent. 

Kedsty drew back, again wiping the 
moisture from his forehead. 

“T killed Barkley, and I killed him as I 
planned that he should die,” Kent went on. 
“It was my desire that he should suffer. 
The one thing which I shall not tell you 
is why I killed him. But it wasa sufficient 
reason.” 

He saw the shuddering tremor that 
swept through the shoulders of the girl 
who was putting down the condemning 
notes. 

“And 
motive?” 

“ Absolutely—except that he had wronged 
me in a way that deserved death.” 

“And you make this confession knowing 
that you are about to die?” 

The flicker of a smile passed over Kent’s 
lips. He looked at O’Connor ard for an 
instant saw in O’Connor’s eyes a flash of 
their old comradeship. 

“Yes. Dr. Cardigan has told me. Other- 
wise I should have let the man in the 
guard-hcuse hang. It’s simply that this 
accursed bullet has spoiled my luck—and 
saved him!” 

Kedsty spoke to the girl. For 
half an hour she read _ her notes, 
and after that Kent wrote his 
name on the last page. Then 
Kedsty rose from his chair. 

“We have finished, gentlemen,” 
he said. 

They trailed out, the girl hurry- 
ing through the door first in her 
desire to free herself of an ordeal 
that had strained every nerve in 
her body. The commander of N 
Division was last to go. Cardigan 
hesitated, as if to remain, but 
Kedsty motioned him on. It was 
Kedsty who closed the door, and 
as he closed it he looked back, 
and for a flash Kent met his eyes 
squarely. In that moment he re- 
ceived an impression which he had 
not caught while the Inspector 
was in the room. It was like an 
electrical shock in its unexpect- 
edness, and Kedsty must have 
seen the effect of it in his face, 
for he moved back quickly and 
closed the door. In that instant 
Kent had seen in Kedsty’s eyes 

and face a look that was not only of 
horror, but what in the face and eyes 
of another man he would have sworn 
was fear. 

It was a gruesome moment in which to 
smile, but Kent smiled. The shock was 
over. By the rules of the Criminal Code 
he knew that Kedsty even now was In- 
structing Staff-Sergeant O’Connor to detail 
an officer to (Continued on page 116) 
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“F]sie Janis—as natural as 
life!’? That’s what every one 
who has ever seen her will say 
of this jolly, splendid article 


HOM E 
AGAIN 


By 


ie Janis 


Els 


“TVE played under shell- 

fire; I’ve faced millions of 
cooties without a tremor; but 
when that tug met us with 
‘Welcome’ on it, I was com- 
pletely knocked out. That 
was the first time that I ever 
dreamed America was going to 
make a heroine of me.”’ But 
America recognizes heroism 
when it sees it, and it saw 
it in the inimitable and in- 
domitable little actress who 
here tells for the first time 
why and how she came home 


HEN we sailed from 
Plymouth on the good 
ship Rotterdam, home- 
ward bound, my emo- 
tioas were of the rainbow variety. 
I had left probably the biggest 
success of my life when I left the 
Palace Theater, London—left it 
flat, in the height of its existence. 
I can’t say that 1 was broken- 
hearted over that, because I have 
always been an apostle of George 
M. Cohan’s in his theory of going 
while the going’s good, and even 
if | had been nothing in Europe, 
not even the Army of Occupation 
could have held us there, because 
we had that commonplace disease which 
claimed more victims in France than the 
war and influenza combined, homesick- 
ness. We were the exact antithesis of the 
colored soldier who was one of a crowd 
of his fellow fighters when an Army 
chaplain, talking to them, said: ' 
“Now, just remember, boys, no matter 
what happens, you are all right, and 
Heaven is your home.” 
Just then a shell knocked part of the 
root off. Our colored friend started to run. 
“What’s the matter, Mose?” said the 
chaplain. “You are all right.” 
Mose 
his shoulder: “‘D-d-dat’s all right, Chap- 
lain, I know Heaven is ma home, but I 
ain't he mesick.”’ 


didn’t stop, but he yelled over 


© westens se 


“I was so glad to be home that I put a record on the phonograph, and despite the 
fact that it was so hot the canaries were panting, I danced for twenty minutes.”’ 


He was not, but we were, and so when 
we boarded the Rotterdam it did not seem 
possible we could endure nine or ten days 
before we really got home. I was delighted 
to be with troops again, but I thought, 
“One can’t spend all day and all night with 
twenty-two hundred Yanks, no matter 
how unconventional they may hope they 
are.” How would I drag through those 
days? 

Did I drag? No, I flew! About two 
hours off the coast of England I met a 
T. A. G. (terribly attractive general), the 
one who had shown the French what to 
do with railroads in France, the one who 
had won a lot of the battles of life before 
he went to France, and who put the final 
crown of laurels on his nice level head 


Over There, saying nothing of the Légion 
d’Honneur, English Order of the Bath, 
and the best decoration America could 
give him on his chest. I could write an 
entire book about this big man and his 
big doings, but I was invited only to 
write an article and that not to be entitled 
“Generals I Have Loved.” But if you 
met this man, you would wonder why 
they did not ask him to go to Russia, for 
if he did, inside of two weeks he would 
have all the Bolshevists working on the 
railroad for nothing, except perhaps for 
an occasional smile, the kind he has a 
copyright on. 

Twelve hours out, I had met two more 
T. A. G.’s; two days out I had met at 
least two hundred and eighty-nine of the 
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three hundred officers on board. Three 
days out I had met the other eleven. 
Four days and 1] gave a show for a thousand 
of the boys in second class. Five days and 
I gave another for the rest; six, I gave a 
show for the T. A. G.’s, officers, and also- 
rans, and by the time we reached Sandy 
Hook I was trying to figure out how I 
could lure the Dutch captain of the 
Rotterdam into saying that he had left 
his anchor in Holland, or dropped his 
neutrality in the channel, and must make 
the trip all over again. We really did have 
a most wonderful voyage. 


E floated into Quarantine about six in 

the evening, and then began the end- 

less chain of arguments about just what 
were the bits of land we could see. I have 
crossed the ocean some twenty times, 
and 1 have never yet approached New 
York without some one coming up and 
pointing out the points of interest on the 
welcoming shores. Personally, the only 
ene I ever recognize is Coney Island, and 
this time I was all for jumping off and 
swimming ashore, and then I decided that 
after living through France—and every- 
thing—drowning would be somewhat 
banal, and anyway the T. A. G. would not 
jump with me, so I went to dinner instead. 

We had to remain on board that night. 
We could see New York, but New York 
could not see us, so we had a party, and 
I am surprised that New York did not 
at least hear us. In the morning at five- 
thirty, I who never wake up without a 
certain amount of gentle but firm per- 
suasion bounded from the bunk to the 
port-hole in one leap. We were moving 
up that sacred river. Every time I sail 
away from America, I think that the 
next time I come home I won’t look at 
the sky-line of New York, because I get 
so tired of being eternally astounded. 
Each time, I tihink next time Miss Liberty 
will leave me cold. She is not particularly 
attractive. She’s not in style; she doesn’t 
even smile and say, “Glad you’re back!” 
and yet the sight of her is the cue for a 
creeping barrage of tears from all regular 
Americans. 

We approached the dock. It had to be 
Hoboken, just to take a bit of the joy 
out of life. The Holland-American ships 
have to land at the former German docks. 
That’s what they get for being neutral; 
they have to land in Hoboken. I stood on 
deck, thinking how wonderful even that 
garden spot was looking, when all at once 
I heard a band playing “Ja Da’’—that’s 
a popular tune, not a college vell—and 
I said to myself: ‘How wonderful that is 
for some one, having a band meet them 
at six-thirty a.m. They (the band) musi 
have slept with their instruments.”’ 

A soldier came running up and said. 
“Have you seen it?” Another said, ‘““Do 
you hear it?—That’s for you.” I thought, 
“Poor dears! the sight of Hoboken has 
turned their war-weary brains; I will 
humor them.” So I ran with them to the 
other side of the ship, and there, big as 
life, was the father of all tugboats, with 
two bands, one fore and one aft, and big 
signs all over it, ““Welcome—Elsie Janis!” 
That was the first time 1 ever dreamed 
that America was going to make a heroine 
of me. I was completely knocked out; 
that tug was a Jack Dempsey to me. 
Mother came up, and of course we cried. 
Our tears seem to have lost their route. 


Home Again 


during the war, because when we are sad, 
we smile, and when we are happy, we 
cry; the tear ducks must have struck the 
wrong pond. 

That tug with “Welcome” on it was 
the beginning of one long series of pleasant 
surprises, for I am quite sincere when I 
say that when I was working—or, rather, 
playing—for the boys Over There, it never 
occurred to me that I was doing anything 
very splendid. It hasn’t soaked through 
my rather hard but not enlarged head yet. 
If I were a doughboy, like thousands I’ve 
seen, who with his own hands, and some- 
times with empty hands, had done in one, 
two, or more Germans, then I should 
expect a welcome, especially as the only 
reward lots of them got was their own 
pride, and that alone had to make up for 
the loss of eves, or arms, or legs, but what 
I did seemed so perfectly natural to me, 
and to mother. Perhaps it was because we 
had had a taste of the joy of cheering and 
being with British soldiers in nineteen- 
fourteen and fifteen that made it seem just 
what we had been longing for, only even 
more gratifying, because our boys were 
so far from home. However, the fact 
remains that I have been and am still 
being treated like a heroine, and I surely 
do love it. 

The ship docked, and then started the 
big battle for landing permits. Mother 
and J stood there, wondering if we would 
make Tarrytown by night. All three of 
the T. A. G.’s were sent for by Uncle Sam 
to be taken off extra special quick and 
avoid the mob. I was just beginning to 
think that the Army was much too full 
of class distinction, when an angelic young 
man in uniform with an official-looking 
band on his arm stepped up and said, 

‘Miss Janis, if you and your mother will 
get all your things together, I will take 
you ashore at once.” 

Was I in the A.E.F.? JT’/l say so. We 
filed out, and the biggest joy of all was 
that we left the three T.A.G.’s still talking 
about landing ‘“‘at once.’”’ We even went 
through the customs, smiling though 
thoroughly examined. They asked me if 
I had anything to declare, I said, 

“Yes—my undying devotion to 


; the 
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M ANY dear friends met us; you may 


know they were dea‘, i’ they were 
there—we docked at seven-thirty a.m. Usu- 
ally, when we land in America, the kindly 
newspaper men ask me my plans for the 
future—what play I am going to play, 
and so on—but this time they seemed to 
know plays were not on my mind, and 
they all asked me about my “splendid work 
in France.””. Even the newspapers believed 
I was a heroine. I was beginning to get 
weak in my convictions. Suppose I should 
be! How grand! We went to the hotel 
where we always descend (as we say 
in France), when in the city. Every one 
there welcomed us. Two or three of the 
waiters told me of how they had just 
missed me in France; I congratulated 
them. 

After lunch we. started for Tarrytown 
in the car. Though all America is home, 
sweet home, Tarrytown-on-ye-Hudson_ is 
where we have put about all of our hard- 
earned dollars, in the Manor House, 
built in 1683, and looking its full age— 
at least its shape does. Our house being 
in upper New York, of course George 


Washington stayed there. I really think 
he must have been playing ovie-night 
stands from the number of places he 
stopped, but our house really was on his 
route. He fell in love with Mary Phillipse 
who lived there, and being young he got 
very rash and asked her to marry him. 
He was only a Lieut., and she, being more 
rash, refused him, poor girl! She could 
not tell from his love-making that he was 
going to be President. Today the girls can 
tell from a handshake how much income 
tax a man pays. However, when G, W. 
became a T. A. G., he came back and 
dispossessed Mary and her family and 
had her husband put in the klink. They 
called it a dungeon in those days; dungeon 
or klink, it’s all the same think. Anyway, 
that’s what G. W. did. There I go, writing 
another book! Stick to your own history, 
Miss Heroine. 


HEN we reached Ardsley, which is a 

little nearer to New York City than 
Tarrytown, we suddenly heard a siren blow, 
For a moment I thought there must be an 
air raid, and then I saw them, all the hoys 
from the Tarrytown Fire Brigade on 
their big hook and ladder, which goes 
so fast and thrills me so that I have often 
been tempted to start a fire at the Manor 
House just to see them arrive. Even when 
I saw them, I was looking for the fire. 
They had come, not to put us out but to 
escort us in. So away they went ahead 
of us, blowing, ringing, yelling, and our 
old Buick trailing along like a chaperone 
at the Yale Prom. As we rode down the 
river road, usually so stately and justly 
proud of the fact that really great men 
of history had strolled contentedly be- 
neath its huge trees, I almost burst with 
pride. People rushed out and waved 
flags. I learned afterward that it had 
been arranged beforehand that the siren 
was the signal of our arrival. 

We drew up to the Manor House, and 
there we found about four hundred men, 
women, and children with flags, flowers, 
and even tears to welcome us. If I were 
capable .of describing my feelings on 
paper, I should never have to act again; 
I could go in for high-class literature= 
but I can’t. Mother and I simply wilted, 
Little children with sweet little faces 
washed to a shining point presented t§ 
with flowers. Mothers whose boys had 
seen me in France shook my hand. Thé 
siren gave an angry scream, just to remind 
us it was still on the job. 

I turned to the intrepid one who wag 
running that monster and said, “Thats 
some fine machine!” a 

He said, ‘‘Come for a ride.” ! 

So I leaped over about a hundred kids 
on to the front seat, and away we wen 
all through the streets of sweet, peacefil 
old Tarrytown. Shades of Washington 
Irving and Ichabod Crane, but we did 
move! That was the first time I ever 
for a moment admitted that I have some 
heroic instincts. I’ve played under shell 
fire; I’ve worn a gas mask and danced; 
I’ve crossed the ocean seven times during 
the war; I’ve faced regiments of ‘‘cooties 
without a tremor; but to ride, standing 
bolt upright, fifty miles an hour on 4 
hook and ladder, around curves that wert 
made for baby carriages, with nothing 
to hold on to but my reputation, was 
brave, and I admit it. I don’t remembef 
much except that (Continued on page 183) 
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“From the other 
side the nine days 
coming home seem- 
ed an age, but two 
hoursout I met a T. 
A. G. [see story]; 
luree days out I 
aad met the three 
lundred officers 


PTeally h 


wonderful 


‘‘I picked up ac- 
quaintances all over 
the - place,’’ said 
Elsie Janis, writing 
of an occasion in 
France, ‘‘and I 
don’t ever expect 
to stop doing it. 
Why shouldn’t we 
speak to people if 
we like their looks? 
Life is so_ short, 
and we may never 
see them again.” 
That is why, 
though her house 
is at Tarrytown, 
Miss Janis is at 
home, and welcome, 
wherever she goes 


RS 


“I’ve been made 
the Commanding 
Officer of the 94th 
Flying Squadron, 
the greatest bunch 
of flying heroes 
ever.” Both C. O. 
and men seem to en- 
joy the association 
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Elena ‘Ricardo 
SINGS 


By 
Fanny Heaslip Lea 


Illustrated by 


eas 


Fanny Heaslip Lea is a magician. 


Carver 


She can take a 


man and a girl and a bit of wave-washed sand— 
and some Hawaiian moonlight—and transport you 


. 


right off to the mid-Pacific. 


T was a little past sunset, at Nalukea, 

and in the big living-room which 

faces toward the sea Elena Ricardo 

was singing. She stood with her 
smooth, dark head thrown back, the mag- 
nificent whiteness of her throat revealed, 
her strong hands linked behind her, and 
sounds of the most arrogant and ineffable 
sweetness floated through the room, rising 
like the call of a warrior horn, breaking on 
a breath of passionate entreaty, drifting 
down a gamut of recitative agonies, ex- 
quisitely phrased and pure as pearls upon a 
string, to end at last in a long, sobbing 
whisper, the merest ghost of a tone but 
beautiful beyond belief... When she 
had done, there was only the sound of the 
surf upon the reef and the dry, strange 
whisper of the wind in the coconut palms 
that stood at the edge of the beach. 

“How’s that?” asked Elena cheerfully. 
She stretched her wonderful arms above 
her head, and a delicious tremor of relaxing 
muscles rippled all over her lithe young 
body. ‘Not so bad, eh, Pierre?” 

The man at the shining, dark piano had 
not stirred. He faced her now, abruptly, 
and his dark eyes narrowed; sharp lines 
came about the corners of his sensitive 
mouth. He opened and shut one hand 
with a contemptuous gesture of finality. 
“Rotten,” he said curtly, with a slight 
foreign rolling of the r. 

“Rotten! What do 
manded Elena angrily. 

“Absolutely what I say,” Pierre La- 
batte replied without a change of tone. 
“The voice is there, yes-—you make a 
lovely sound, I do not deny it—but if I did 
not know Italian, I might suppose you 
were singing a love-song Smug, my dear, 
smug! As for me, I am disappointed. I 
tell you frankly, here is the big moment of 
your career, and you do not come up to it. 
If you sing Giulia like that—and like that 
only—in New York next winter, I am 
telling you people will laugh at you. Here 
is a premiére; it isa newthir. You are 
allowed to make Giulia come alive, you 
create her for the public—and the public is 


no fool. Also, it has no fondness for fail- 
30 


you mean?” de- 


She 


does it here 


ures. If you can not 
make them feel with 
you, they will not feel 
for you, be sure of 
that.” 

Elena uttered an in- 
articulate sound of fury. 
“What’s the matter 
with my Giulia?” she 
burst out violently. 

“A mere trifle,’ said 
Pierre silkily. “She 
is not the Giulia of 
Signor Cavallo, that is 
all. I dare say it 
makes nothing.” 

“You know very well 
it makes everything.” 

‘Ah, but it seems you 
do not know it.”’ 

“Are you trying to 
make me lose my tem- 
per?” 

The slim Frenchman 
laughed contemptu- 
ously. “I should like 
very much to see you 
lose that or anything 
else that keeps you from 
singing like a breath- 
ing, suffering, despair- 
ing human being in- 
stead of a sweet little 
music-box. Listen!” He tinkled a del- 
icate tune on the upper keys with the 
fingers of a nervous right hand. ‘That is 
your Giulia.” 

Elena bit her full lower lip savagely. 
Her beautiful black eyes were blazing. 
“All right, but you haven’t told me yet 
what’s wrong with her.” 

“Do I have to tell you, Cherisette?”’ 

“Cut out the sarcasm, Pierre. I want 
to know.” 

He made her a mocking obeisance. 
“Very well, j’accuse! You are cold, you 
are satisfied, you are young, you are 
sweet, you are full of a healthy a:.d per-r- 
fectly normal great passion, you are 
stormy, you are soft, you are jealous, you 
rage, you mourn, and you conventionally 


‘Do you mean to say that you can look at 
your head and listen to the purring of those 


deplore, but Giulia—”’ He stopped, look: 
ing at her with eyes full of a fathomles 
curiosity, touched with the glimmer of 4 
smile. 

“Go on!” said Elena sharply. “What 
about Giulia?” 

“Giulia,” said Pierre slowly, “is 4 
woman who despairs—and you do md 
know how, that is all. Life is dead in het 
hands. You can not conceive of that—# 
least you do not know how to reproduce lt 
She has no more hope, do you understant? 
—she has no more hope—and, God!—yol 
sing her like seven o’clock of a morning ® 
April! Now do you see?” 


“No thanks to you if I don’t!” sum 


Her white breast W& 


Elena violently. 
breaths. 9 


heaving on long-drawn 
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that moon and not feel yourself let go?” 
silver-slipping waves out yonder? 


clenched her hands together before her. 
Her cheeks were crimson. 

“Now you work yourself into a rage. 
The temperamental diva!” smiled Pierre. 
He shrugged and turned away from her. 


“You do not want criticism. | Women 
never do. They ask for it when they de- 
site praise, no?” 

“I'm not like other women, and you 
know it.” i 
“But yes,”’ he admitted over one wearily 
Slouching shoulder, “I have heard you 
Say so. As for me, I say you are exactly 
like other women, only more. You are 
Just a big, beautiful, young animal, with 
the whitest teeth in the world, and the 
softest eyes—when you wish it—and music 
M your throat—the only difference. Shall 


I’ve got fire in all my fingers— 


demanded Elena Ricardo on a whisper of mellow laughter. 
” “Ves, I think you have,” said Denison slowly 


we walk down upon the sand now? I have 
not come all the way from New York to 
Honolulu merely to quarrel with you. This 
has no charm. I have done it before.” 

“T’m a fool—” said Elena breathlessly. 
“T’m a fool to listen to you!”” There were 
tears of rage in her eyes. 

Pierre only shrugged again, smiling, 
whereat she caught up the score of Giulia 
from the piano and flung it at his head, her 
white arm flashing through the amber- 
lighted gloom. Then, before he could 
stop her, she was out of the house and 
across the broad /anai, down the steps and 
on the beach, her silver-slippered feet 
sinking in coral sand. 

“Elena!” cried Pierre, but his voice was 
unsteady with laughter. 


“Can you keep 


“Go to the devil!” returned Elena 
Ricardo, choking back a sob. 

“Come back to me. I am in the dust!”’ 

“You can stay there!”’ 

He made her a slightly mocking gesture 
of despair, hand outspread above his heart, 
chin upthrust, eyelids dramatically low- 
ered. 

“T’m done with you!” she told him _be- 
tween clenched teeth, and set off up the 
beach alone. 

As a matter of pitiless fact, she had done 
with him time after time before in one way 
or another, but he always came back—as 
she always awaited him—tenaciously 
Only that morning his boat had come in 
from San Francisco. Elena had met it, 
radiant, her arms full of plumaria /e7s, and 
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shining, wet, spicy-leaved maile. They 
had kissed each other’s cheeks and wrung 
each other’s hands in the sight of a placidly 
interested populace. 

“Lord, how I’ve wanted you!” Elena 
had said. 

And Pierre had replied, his dark eyes 
glowing: ‘For this I throw over an offer 
from Australia—they wish me to play this 
month—but I prefer one month with you. 
Are you pleased?” 

Remembering, now, his tone, the look in 
his eyes, Elena set her teeth and drew the 
back of one hand across her lashes. If 
only she could be woman, without the 
singer—or singer, all singer, without the 
woman! As to which Pierre loved, if 
indeed he loved either, she was, thanks to 
his Gallic subtlety of approach, always in 
the dark. It suited his humor to keep her 
there—and for the most part it thrilled her 
to the finger-tips to be kept so. Only, 
once in a way, the flame would leap up, as 
now. Twelve hours together—less than 
twelve hours—and the whole exquisite 
fabric of their content lying in tatters 
around her! Had he really kissed her 
fingers across the luncheon table under the 
small, complacent eyes of Madame Mon- 
tano, her companion? Had they really 
gossipped happily of New York and the 
coming winter—Elena’s undoubted tri- 
umphs, which -now he so ruthlessly dis- 
counted? What was it he had whispered, 
lounging beside her on the many-pillowed 
puné only that afternoon? 


““Y7E shall have them by the back of the 

neck, that cold country of yours, my 
Elena! You and I, between us, we shall 
make children and fools of them—you with 


your throat, I with my fingers. Is it 
not so?” 

And it had not been so—upon his later 
reckoning. 


The sand clogged Elena’s footsteps. 
Doubt, persistent and sickening, clogged 
the footsteps of her heart. The sturdy 
self-confidence which Jim Richards, her 
father, drayman and man of a decent if 
limited world, had handed down to her 
wavered a little. Elena Ricardo felt little 
Ellen Richards trembling through her 
veins, and stiffened to meet and ignore old 
memories. 

“You are young, you are sweet, you are 
satisfied, you are smug!” It was that 
Pierre had said. And she had waited to 
sing Giulia for him as one waiting to lay 
laurels in the lap of the belovéd! 

“Tf you sing it like that in New York 
next winter, I tell you people will laugh at 
you. R-rotten! She is a woman who 
despairs—and you do not know how.” 

Elena sobbed aloud suddenly, and the 
harsh, unconsidered sound startled her 
into a measure of self-control. She caught 
up the tail of her gown—it was a gorgeously 
delicate thing of peacock-blue velvet and 
silver laces—and slung it over one arm. 
Her shoulders were bare, as well as her 
gleaming arms, but there was no chill in 
the twilight air—warm as the hollow of a 
woman’s throat is dusk at Nalukea—and 
if she turned back, there would be Pierre 
with his amused, scornful eyes. So Elena 
went on. 

She was alone upon the beach. A 
quarter-moon hung whitely overhead with- 
in a limpid sky dusted with small, innocent 
stars. The sea was not so tender-seeming. 
It stretched breathlessly far, and it mum- 


Elena Ricardo Sings 


bled unendingly. White as drowned arms, 
the surf broke high across the reef; little 
glimmering pools that the receding tide had 
left among the rocks gave back the moon; 
and shouldering grimly into the sky where 
sea ended and land began rose Diamond 
Head, quiet these last three million years, 
a dead volcano, with green, translucent 
seaweed waving above frozen lava-flows at 
its feet. 

The moon made magic of that .still, 
extraordinary world. With her peacock 
train over her arm Elena moved through a 
wash of silver and shadow, in which her 
flushed, ardent face, her great, hungering 
eyes, gleamed warmly. She moved, too, 
with the grace of a big cat, felt her way 
subtly, set her feet down softly. Once ina 
while, she passed lights, oddly greenish, 
starting out of the shadows, which be- 
tokened windows, houses, human beings 
happy between four walls. Elena drew a 
long breath and turned her face away from 
them. She wanted to be alone; she would 
have liked to empty the world and turn it 
upside down like a bowl. 

She was still shaken with the last gusts 
of her fury when she rounded a jutting 
point of black, volcanic rock and stumbled 
upon a man lying full length in a long grass 
chair, his face upturned to the uncanny 
whiteness of the moon, the delicate flame 
of a half-smoked cigarette between his lips. 

Elena drew back, one hand upon the 
rock behind her, and stared. The man 
hunched himself a little higher, displacing 
the cushion behind his shoulders, and re- 
turned her look, also in silence. She was, 
in that place and at that moment, a 
startling apparition. Moonlight clothed 
her from head.to foot. In that unhuman 
radiance her naked shoulders, her lovely 
arms, and the sophisticated splendor of 
her gown shone like a falling star across 
the night. Suddenly her white teeth 
gleamed in a smile. 

“Don’t get up!” she said. 
expecting me, of course?” 

“Thanks,” said the man. After a 
moment he returned her smile—with a 
difference. Out of narrowed eyes, twitch- 
ing the corners of an exceedingly well-cut 
mouth, his smile was the coldest answer 
the world had ever made to Elena’s ardent 
expectancy. It piqued her. She was not 
accustomed to such disinterested accep- 
tance of her advances. Beyond which, the 
adventure of the thing made instant and 
overwhelming appeal to her. She forgot 
even Pierre in the sweep of a delicious 
curiosity. 


“You were 


HE made as if to pass, and he did not 

delay her. So she turned back, holding 
her beautiful, dark head high. 

“What on earth are you doing,” de- 
manded Elena Ricardo, “out here on the 
edge of nothing, in a steamer-chair? You 
very nearly frightened me.” 

“Sorry,” said the man in the chair 
quietly. He made no pretense of rising. 
From where he lay, he looked up 
at her dispassionately, with a kind of 
appraising aloofness—that was all. 

‘““Whoever are you?” demanded Elena. 

He answered unexpectedly, smiling no 
more warmly than before: ‘I’m Tommy 
Tucker’s dog. Whose dog are you?” 

Elena broke into her rich, deep-throated 
laughter. ‘‘That’s good,” she said, “but 
it doesn’t tell me much, you know.’ ‘Who’s 
Tommy Tucker, then?” 


The man shook his head. He flung his 
cigarette away, and it died, hissing Softly 
in a little pool between two flat black 
rocks. ‘Ah, there you have me!” he 
admitted pleasantly. “I’m no ‘heologian 
never pretended to be.” 

Elena was interested. She cme neare, 
still holding the tail of her gown away fron, 
the pools. “Let me have a cushion,” gh 
offered “‘—that one under your elbow yj 
do—and I'll sit down and talk to you abit 
Who cares! You sound amusing, and I’p 
needing to be amused right now. T’ye got 
troubles. Don’t get up. Just give me the 
cushion. I'll sit here on the sand.” 


E gave her the cushion, a generous and 
soft one with Chinese embroidery 
sprawling goldenly over dull, black satin, and 
Elena sat down upon it tailor-wise, folding 
her hands in her lap. Thesand about herwas 
dry and oddly warm. It glimmered faintly. 
“If you try to give me your chair, I] 
go away at once,” said Elena. 

“TI have no intention of trying to give 
you my chair,” said the man dryly. 
They sat for a little while 

further talk. 

“Do you believe,” said Elena at last, 
abruptly, “whoever you are. that life is 
worth the trouble?” 

“Were you on your way to shuffle of 
this mortal coil when you happened on 
me?” he inquired courteously. 

“T think you have the coldest voice and 
the coldest smile I ever met,” said Elena. 
“Have you got another cigarette? If you 
have, give it to me—and be a human being 
just for tonight, won’t you? Who knows? 
You might even enjoy it.” 

He took a case from his pocket and 
offered her a cigarette. 

“Better light one 
recommended. 

Presently she went back to the subject 
of her first questioning. ‘You get a lot of 
fun out of it, of course, one way or another, 
but when you consider the times you get 
hurt—horribly hurt—is it all worth while? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“Meaning Life, with a capital letter?” 
asked the man. 

“H’mm!” said Elena, nodding her head. 

“T’m no judge,” he said brietly. 

“Meaning the subject bores you,” sug- 
gested Elena. “Young, too, aren’t you? 
I shouldn’t give you over thirty-two or 
three—?” She paused. : 

‘Thirty-one, ”’ he supplied, “if it’s of any 
interest.” ‘ 

“That’s young enough to be still curious 
about life,” said Elena thoughtfully. 
“What’s wrong? A pretty lady?” 

“No,” said the man beside her slowly. 
“T don’t as a rule have much to do with 
pretty ladies.” 2 

“And yet we’re good for some things, 
insisted Elena. F 

“Beyond a doubt,” said the man polite- 
ly, almost too politely for intense concern. 

Elena began to be annoyed. She looked 
at him sidewise from under long, black 
lashes that had done their own share 0! 
mischief in a naughty world, and it 0 
curred to her that in this case perhaps the 
pretty ladies had done some of the running 
themselves. 

“You're spoiled,” she decided, 
likely—by women.”’ : 

“T think I can truthfully say that I’m 
not,” he denied, a kind of chill amusement 
in his tone. (Continued on page 206) 
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The 


Best of Homes 


need 
REE S 


By Alice Booth 


Photographs by 
John Wallace Gillies 


© you know what makes some 

houses look more like homes 

than others? Nine times out 

often, it is the trees. They 

strike a note of comfort, of perma- 
nence, of stability, of peace. They 
soften harsh lines and break the sun- 
light into varied patches. The wind 
sighs through them with a sound that 
is vaguely soothing in your ears. They 
are beautiful all the year long, in an 
ever-changing cycle of color or line. 
While you have trees in your yard, 
you will always have something lovely 
to look at. They come out in the 
tenderest of green in the springtime; 
they droop shady boughs in summer; 
in the fall they blaze with color and 
strew the ground with brilliance; when 
snow comes they glitter in a miracle of 
splendor; and even when the boughs 
stand out cold and bare, the brown 
sprays trace patterns on the sky that 
will please you every time you look 
at them. No man should live his 


life and never plant a tree, but 
build your housé where trees 
arenow. While you are wait- 
ing for your own trees to grow 
you will have a house that 
will look as these do, a house 
that will seem at home among 
the trees that sway above it 

Man first lived among trees; 
it is well for him still to have 
trees growing about his home. 
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Think twice before you build; 


don’t let the present shortage 
of houses scare you into buying 
the first lot you come to and 
setting the contractor to work. 
Look around a bit; the house 
you build will stand there a 
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long time—your home. Plan 
to make it beautiful and to give 
it a setting of beauty. It can 
be done; trees will do it. These 
houses in El Mora, N. J., aze 
proof that a nice house is made 
nicer by the company of trees 








“A MESSAGE 


By the time you 
have read this article 
Cardinal Mercier 
will be in America, 
brought by the de- 


HE great, gray 

cathedral, dating 

back to the thir- 

teenth century, was 
filled with worshipers. The 
bleak light of a cold winter 
morning, sifting through the 
many-colored richness of its 
vaulted windows, fell on the 
heads of those who knelt 
beneath the massive pillars 
and illuminated their faces 
lifted at the end of prayer. 
The choir took up a high, 
clear chant, the people 
responded, and before the 
dull gold of the deep-set 
altar, alight with candles, 
flamed the scarlet robe of the 
Cardinal. I had come-to a 
little village in Belgium 
called Malines, and in the 
early grayness of a winter 
morning had my first glimpse 
of that great man— Cardinal 
Mercier—as he conducted 
Mass to ask the blessing of 
Heaven on the deliberations 
of the Peace Conference. 

The service swept on 
through the beauty of its 
ancient ritual to a triumph- 
ant close. The procession 
of the dignitaries of the 
Church, the scarlet-robed 
Cardinal at the head, his 
hand uplifted in bene- 
diction, wound out between 
the great gray pillars, and 
the Mass was over. I was 
glad that my first glimpse 
of the white-haired Cardinal, beloved the 
world over by Protestants and Catholics 
alike, who stood by the people of Belgium 
through all the horrors of the German 
occupation, risking his life for their sake, 
but never leaving them, should be before 
the altar of his ancient cathedral. There 
was a tremendous fitness and beauty in 
seeing this man, who knows better than 
any one else the untold sufferings of a 
people in the hands of the enemy, praying 
that the peace which follows victory may 
be just and permanent and worthy the 
sacrifices of war. 

It was several hours later that I was 
conducted by a black-robed priest to meet 
Cardinal Mercier in his study. While I 
waited, I noticed two photographs on the 
mantelpiece. One was of King Albert of 
Belgium; the other of our American am- 
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This is Cardinal Mercier, ‘‘whom the Ger- 
mans could not frighten and dared not hurt’’ 


By 
Clara Savage 


Correspondent of 
Good Housekeeping 


bassador to Belgium, Mr. Brand Whitlock. 
They were the only photographs in the 
room and to an American signified at once 
the close friendship between the two 
countries. 

The Cardinal came in. He is tall and 
spare, with straight white hair, a long 
face, and deep-set eyes—a figure of im- 
pressive dignity that would be austere if 
it were not for the kindness and sympathy 
that speak in his voice and show in his eyes. 
His manner is one of utter simplicity, and 


FROM 
MERCIER 


sire to see the coun- 
try that avenged 
Belgium, the country 
every Belgian has 
learned to love 


ee 
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while in meeting him you 
realize that you are face to 
face with one of the greatest 
of men, you also realize thai 
the Cardinal is loved and 
reverenced the world over, 
not alone for his exalted 
position, but because of hi 
goodness, his understand- 
ing, his greatness of soul. 
“So you are an Ameri- 
can!” he said with a warm 
smile. “You have come a 
long way, and yet I think 
you will feel at home in 
Belgium, because you will 
find everywhere a glad wel- 
come for those who come 
from your country. The 
Americans have been 
Belgium’s salvation, and 
every man, woman, and 
little child is conscious of it 
They know that the clothes 
they have worn, the food 
they have eaten, have come 
from your great, generous 
country. Whenever I have 
worked with Americans | 
have been profoundly im- 
pressed with their big- 
hearted idealism and the 
prectical ways in which they 
expressit. I admire and 
love the Americans.” ; 
As the Cardinal spoke of 
the suffering that has fol- 
lowed in the wake of war, his 
face reflected a deep sadness. 
“This is a time of great trial 
for Belgium,” he said. “At 
first, when the Germans left the country, 
and the people realized they were free at 
last atter four years ot bondage, they were 
wild with joy. In the moment of victory 
it seemed to them that the good old days 
of peace would return and all would be as 
before, but now realization of how their 
country has been crippled by these four 
years of war has dawned upon them, and 
they are facing the difficulties and discour- 
agements of a gigantic task of reconstruc- 
tion. 
“Before the war the little country o 
Belgium, with its teeming population ol 
eight millions—it is one of the most densely 
settled countries in the world—was a great 
workroom to which came the raw materials 
from many lands to be transformed into 
finished products by the skill of our art- 
sans. Belgium (Continued on page 167) 
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“‘Gee, that’s a darn good picture of you!”” Rody Matthews exclaimed. 
“‘Oh—” She hesitated, smiling. ‘‘I just got space on my wall for another picture,” he added 
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“Give me one?” 





The Heavy Mantle of Helen 


Is There Any Fun in a Beauty Contest? 


HE uninvited fairy godmother at 
Earth’s cradle was the meanest- 
natured of her tribe. On this poor 

planet she malevolently wished— 
besides pay-day—rent-day, eight a.m., 
New Year’s Eve, and Monday morning. 

Like Diana casting aside an alien bow, 
Heliotrope Wilson cast aside the Sunday 
pictorial supplement wherewith she had 
beguiled the tedium of her Monday-morn- 
ing “L” ride. The blue shadow of the 


time of day and week hung darkly over her. 
I don’t see why,” she gloomily told her- 


By Ida M. Evans 


by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


Illustrated 


self, descending the elevated railway steps, 
‘“‘some women find it perfectly easy to get 
themselves with a string of real pearls onto 
a Sunday full page, while others can’t even 
get into a balcony seat New Year’s Eve.” 

Over the bitterness of this thought and 
of others, heavily twigged, that branched 


Well, There’s This Story 


thickly from it, covering Monday morn- 
ings in general and two weeks’ board owed 
to her sister-in-law, Luella, in particular, 
Heliotrope Wilson’s nose turned up bitterly 
as she turned down East Washington Street 
toward the Lollipop Lithograph offices. 
This bitter turning up did not improve 
the nose. A naturally short and chunky 
organ, it appeared chunkier, especially as, 
its owner unwisely loitering seven inter- 
ested minutes before a Washington Street 
new-straw-hat window, the six-below Jan- 
uary air painted its round tip _purle. 
















However, if not so shapely as some in pic- 
torial supplements, it was not an unshapely 
nose at that, and whatever its failings, 
they were partly offset by big, black- 
lashed, brown eyes and some graceful- 
growing light-brown _ hair. Also, by 
shapely cheeks, whose city paleness the 
zippy temperature whipped not a blotchy 
purple but a blatant, American Beauty 
pink. 

A young man at the center desk in the 
Lollipop Lithograph general office osten- 
tatiously stopped opening mail to bid the 
cheek’s owner, when she entered, a breezily 
cordial good-morning, a greeting she re- 
turned absently, her brown eyes flashing 
up at the Lithograph large clock on the 
wall. At sight of its hands her light- 
brown head immediately bent forward 
like a wheat stalk before a storm. Eight- 
seven! That straw-hat window! And 
right away the storm came. 

Electrically! Elderly William Lollipop’s 
peevish personal bell! Heliotrope flew for 
pencil and pad, flinging her hat at one 
hook, her gray burella-cloth coat at another, 
muttering with resentful glance at occu- 
pantless desks in the stenographers’ room, 
“No one down but me!” and fluttered into 
the peevish inner office where her em- 
ployer waited. 

Bolsheviki are made, not born. Under 
that royally offended elderly gaze red re- 
bellion brewed in Heliotrope Wilson’s 
head. It seethed when William Lollipop 
said with severe pessimism: 
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Coming out of that inner office twenty minutes later 
Heliotrope Wilson glared violently at Rody, this for no better 
reason than that he was the nephew of William Lollipop. 
“Oh, my!” this caused him to exclaim with apparent 


concern. 


“Some folks call eight o’clock the be- 
ginning of a day. However—” 

He did not finish. But Heliotrope knew 
the rest of it. Sometimes the elderly 
irises merely severely looked it. But more 
than once the elderly nasal voice had se- 
verely whined it, 

“However, one can’t expect much, I 
suppose, for twelve dollars a week.” 

Well, one can’t. Bolsheviki and secre- 
taries of state agree on that. But it gives 
vou an unnecessarily only-twelve-a-week, 
warm - under - your - clean - white - organdy - 
collar feeling to be told so. Especially 
when your burella-cloth coat is on its sec- 
ond winter, and you, besides, have spent 
the recent New Year’s Eve in the dull deco- 
rum of a neighborhood movie house 
merely in the unexciting company of your 
sister-in-law, your brother Fred, and his 
middle-aged partner whose wife and four 
children are visiting in Joilet. 

Coming out of that inner office twenty 
minutes later, Heliotrope Wilson glared 
violently at Rody Matthews, the young 
man at the center desk in the general office. 
This for no better reason than that he was 
the nephew of William Lollipop. 

“Oh, my!” this caused him to exclaim 
with apparent concern. “Don’t we feel 
nice this nice Monday morning!” 

In scorching silence she passed him and 
his apparent concern—much, indeed, as a 
young Bolshevikess might scorchyingly 
stalk by an odious scion of royalty. 
Though, as a matter of fact, the young man 


“Don’t we feel nice this nice Monday morning!” 


bore little outstanding likeness to such. 
His rather high brows and hazel eyes were 
unassuming features, if perhaps a trifle 
flippant, and his blue-serge suit was a mod- 
est and well-worn affair, while his black 
shoes had been resoled. Also, he had an 
astuteness that royal scions are not re- 
puted to possess. For at once he said with 
conviction. 

“Uncle William jawed you?” 

Uncle William’s stenographer Number 
Three disdained reply. Her high brown 
heels click-clacked haughtily toward her 
own desk. 

“Say! I’m not my uncle!” 

But by that time typewriter Number 
Three was click-clacking as violently as 
though bombs and bloody manifestoes 
were sprining from its keys. And pres- 
ently typewriters One, Two, and Four 
joined it, and the morning was on. 

The blue forepart of a Monday can not, 
though, last forever, nor the dark feeling 
that it has brought. Toward three p.m. 
the typewriters relaxed their clack, and 
Heliotrope Wilson’s face became mort 
serene. Partly because there were deliv- 
ered to her a dozen photographs of herself, 
payment for which was Fred’s and Lr 
ella’s Christmas gift, and they proved to 
be extraordinarily satisfactory—as photo 
graphs do not always prove. Her light 
hair had taken just right, and her chunky 
nose had developed with an unexpect 
and pleasing narrowness. Moreover, J¥S! 
before the camera clicked, she had drivel 
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with a sharp indelible pencil a temporary 
dimple into her dimpleless chin, and it had 
turned out alla dimple should. She smiled 
demurely when Rody Matthews came to 
look over her shoulder and exclaimed, 

“Gee, that’s a darn good picture of you!” 

‘“M-mm.” 

“Give me one?” 

“Oh—” She hesitated, smiling. 

“T just got space on my wall for another 
picture,” he added. 

“Oh, you have?” tartly. 

“Yep!” 

“Well, mine might crowd your wall,” 
haughtily. She decidedly put the twelve 
neatly together. 

“Oh, no!” he grinningly assured her. 
“It wouldn’t! Though,” with a side 
glance at her, “‘it zs a small wall.’ 

“Is it?” with chilly lack of interest. 

“Quite small!” The young man sighed 
pensively, ‘‘I’d rent a room with a larger 
wall if Uncle William would raise me.”’ 

“Would you?” with chillier lack of in- 

terest. 
“Yes. But he won’t raise me.” He 
sighed again sadly. ‘For Uncle William 
says for twenty dollars a week he can get 
plenty of young men to open his mail, and 
if he gave me more, all his other employees 
would charge him with nepotism.” 

“TI guess uncle is right.”’ 

“Oh, you think so?” 

But just then William Lollipop’s bell 
buzzed, and Heliotrope hastened to en- 
Swer it, although it was Ethel Holly’s turn. 
Perhaps by leaving her desk she hoped to 
annoy a little the flippant young man 
leaning leisurely against it. She took her 
photographs with her, too. Though that 
evening, when her sister-in-law Luella en- 
thusiastically echoed the young man’s 
tribute, she yawned and said tartly, “Oh, 








I s’pose they’re 

good enough,” as 

though photo- 
graphs, good or 
not good, mattered 
very little in this 
world of sadness, 
silliness, and scrim- 
mage. 

Which shocked 
Luella, a youngish 
woman of wide- 
awake visage. 
““*Good enough!’ 
You act, Helio- 
trope, as though 
good pictures of 
oneself happen 
often. When I 
look at those 
wretched things I 
had taken three 
years ago!” Luella 
registered wrath. 
“But these— Dear 
me,” meditatively, 
“these are good 
enough, I declare, 
to send one in to 
that beauty con- 
test the papers are 
advertising this 
week.” 

“Ton’t be silly, 
Luella,” modestly 
retorted the pho- 
tographee. 

“Fm not. Of 

- course I don’t 
imagine you'd get the hundred-dollar prize 
they offer for the best. |My, but your nose 
took well!’’ Glance hard on it. ‘‘But for 
the next two hundred best they offer a 
nice piece of steel kitchen cutlery.”’ Luella 
Wilson stared down earnestly at the card- 
board in her hand and then at a newspaper 
on the Wilson golden-oak center table with 
the calculating, plotting eyes of one whose 
household money must meet too many 
weekly attacks. “I need a bread-knife— 
or a meat-chopper. My, your hair looks 
nice! Or I’d even be glad to get a toast- 
ing-fork. Ora paring—” 

Heliotrope grinned unkindly. ‘‘Go ahead, 
Luella. Farbe it from metostand in the 
way of any good fortune you think you 
can corral!” 





HE twenty-sixth day after the Clicker 
Cutlery Company announced its hun- 
dred-dollar desire forthe picture of the most 
beautiful young woman in the Middle 
West, Kelly Clicker, general manager, 
looked at the accumulation of mail in his 
ante-office and blinked. His partner, Ack- 
son, moaned. Harwell, the assistant man- 
ager, looked hastily away from it. 

For four succeeding days they did ditto, 
first thing in the morning, last at night, 
too. The thirtieth day they merely gazed 
helplessly and frightenedly at each other 
and at the autographed photographs of 
654 stenographers, 564 manicurists, 456 
private secretaries, 645 milliners, 546 
nurses, 465 telephone operators, 800-odd 
salesgirls, 1204 members of the “Follies,” 
3240 members of theatrical .companics 
other than “Follies,” 1428 home-loving 
wives, 6428 home-hating wives, 8965 ex- 
wives, 463 members of the Glovemakers’ 
Union, 92 grand-opera singers, 878 wait- 
resses, besides a remarkable number of 


housemaids, movie supers, movie actresses, 
flappers, lingerie models, lobster-lovers, 
darlings, used-to-be-darlings, dressmakers, 
cashiers, and church sopranos; also one 
Cherokee Indian maiden, two Italian count- 
esses, seven street-car conductoresses, two 
policewomen, sixteen lady barbers, twenty- 
one walking delegates, a smattering of ele- 
vator girls, and ten Vassarites—one of ’82. 

Finally Kelly said simply, ‘My God!” 

Thus encouraged, Ackson began hotly: 
“Call this a swell advertising stunt! I 
call it a fiendish idea! I’m going to tell 
Hebbs—he thought of it—that I sincerely 
hope he burns when he dies.”’ 

“‘What’ll we do first?” whimpered Har- 
well. 

“Lord, I’m sure I don’t know!” snapped 
Kelly. 

They thought hard, frantically. 

“First thing,” finally said Kelly, scowl- 
ing, “‘we’ve got to go at this with some 
system.” 

“Sure,” said his two associates expec- 
tantly. 

“So first we'll throw out the cross-eyed, 
the hawk-nosed, and the scoop-shovel- 
chinned.” 

“That’ll take us five days, sixteen hours 
a day,” groaned Ackson. 

“Well, you ain’t in the garden of Eden. 
Got to work for a living.” 

However, they did this in three days. 
Hebbs, the company’s publicity man, 
moved by their wild pleas, came from his 
desk and influenza to help. Then, in six 
steady hours, from the reduced mountain 
they rolled off the hatchet-jawed and the 
barrel-chinned.(The adjectives are Hebbs’.) 
Four hard hours more and they had 
cleanly culled the flat-nostriled goats trom 
the shapely-bridged sheep. Two sweaty 
days later and from the countless they had 
got down to a mere six hundred and ten 
photographs—all passable feminine faces, 
though some, as Hebbs said, were more 
passable than others. 

“And now?” he said blithely. 

“Now,” gloomed Ackson, ‘‘comes the 
real hard work.” 

“Not at all,” objected Hebbs brightly. 
“Tf you boobs have any idea J am going to 
waste my good gray matter trying to decide 
which of this six hundred and ten is which- 
est, lose it. I ain’t got so much brain-stuff 
I can afford to give it neuritis. Though 
maybe you have,” kindly to Ackson. 

This last obviously being rank sarcasm, 
its recipient said resentfully: “Well, we 
got to choose one. How on earth—” 

“Either you and I and Harwell will 
blindfold Kelly. Or you and I and Kelly 
will blindfold Harwell. Or Kelly and I 
and Harwell, you. Or blindfold me. And 
we will draw. Simple? And besides there’ll 
be no chance for argument.” Hebbs 
smiled superiorly. 

They blindfolded Hebbs. He drew. Thev 
turned the photograph over. It was 
labeled, ‘“‘Heliotrope Wilson”; address, 
the ‘Lollipop Lithograph Company.” 

“She ain’t so bad,” said Harwell. 
“Though there was one blonde—”’ 

Hebbs kindly extended the handkerchiet. 
“Draw over!” 

“Oh, no,” hastily said all. 

Kelly added, “Heliotrope, you and your 
dimpled chin win!” And picked up the 
phone to announce the glad tidings to the 
waiting press representatives. But none 
was waiting, so he had to ask for the city 


editors. 
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When Heliotrope Wilson got next day’s 
mail, she was amazed and almost dazed, 
but at once she remembered Luella’s men- 
tion of such a contest. ‘“‘Who would have 
imagined it!” breathed she, eyes like brown 
cannon-balls—if cannon-balls are ever 
brown. 

Miss Ethel Holly at the adjacent desk 
was amazed also, and almost dazed. ‘‘One 
certainly can never imagine what is going 
to happen in this world!” breathed she, 
gazing oddly at Heliotrope’s short, chunky 
nose. 

‘““My sister-in-law Luella sent my pic- 
ture in,” said Heliotrope excitedly, her 
glance fluttering up and down the Clicker 
letter of notification. 

“Did she?” said Ethel in a peculiar 
tone. 

‘*You don’t think I did it myself?” de- 
manded Heliotrope. 

“Tf you say you didn’t, dear,’ said 
Ethel, thoughtfully patting a dark roll into 
neater place on her shapely head, ‘‘of 
course all of us will have to believe you.” 
By suavity and a hair-pat, however, can 
insult deftly be conveyed. 

Helictrope looked sharply at her, but of 
transient moment was a feline thrust. The 
honor that had dropped upon her was too 
exciting. With flustering emotion she 
sent an office boy out for the morning pa- 
pers. When they came 

Wide eyes on them, she murmured with 
wonder, surprise, excitement, and modesty: 
‘This is so unexpected! Surely Iam not 
the best-looking—’ 

‘“‘It does seem strange,’ observed Ethel 
audibly, gazing narrowly at Heliotrope’s 


The next afternoon Heliotrope played 


back right side of neck where Heliotrope’s 
morning powder-puff had inadvertently 
skipped a streak. 

But by this time Heliotrope Wilson was 
quite oblivious of any one around her. 
Her wide gaze, and her ears, too, were 
glued down on one Hebbs’ adjectival col- 
umn concerning the Clicker Cutlery Com- 
pany’s pulchritudinous find. Herself! 
There, centering the column like a great 
stone in a long, black setting, was her own 
dimple-chinned picture, captioned by “‘ He- 
liotrope Wilson, the Young Chicagoan on 
Whom Has Fallen the Mantle of Helen 
of Troy!” Ina college youth, Joe Hebbs 
had drunk a little at the classic fount, and 
in his advertisemental middle age he could, 
at need, recall a liquid name or two. Such 
names! They rang at Heliotrope Wilson’s 
startled stenographic ears like lovely but 
unreal chimes. Precipitately she pres- 
ently started from chair and toward hat 
and coat, even while William Lollipop’s 
bell buzzed for her immediate attention. 

She half hesitated—a half-second. Habit 
pulled—and that fear that lopes side by 
side with every pay-envelop. But 

“Tell him I’m—I’m out!” she beseeched 
Ethel, and flew on her way. 

Ethel proved that outside narrow felin- 
ity moves the larger atmosphere of a per- 
fect comprehension of the rights of one’s 
own sex al momentous occasions. ‘Why, 
certainly,” she said with spirit. ‘‘The idea 
oi that old man expecting you to bother 
with his old correspondence this morning!” 

Heliotrope glanced thanks and hurried 
on, but in the general office beyond, she 
slackened her rush. Rody Matthews was 


iy 


The Heavy Mantle of Helen 


standing in the center, morning newspaper 
conspicuously in his two hands, in his high. 
browed hazel eyes a strange look. 

““My goodness!” he ejaculated slowly a 
sight of her. “One certainly never knows 
what one’s friends are liable to do.” 

‘Sometimes they don’t know them. 
selves,” said she. ‘‘And it may be a mis. 
take,’’ modestly, pausing to button her 
gloves. “I’m on my way over to the 
Clicker Cutlery Company to see.” 

“Are you?” There was a peculiarly 
dry inflection in the young man’s voice, and 
moreover he elevated his high eyebrows. 
which happened to be a little trick of the 
elderly William Lollipop’s when an unfor- 
tunate stenographer happened presump- 
tuously to rearrange her employer’s com. 
mas or otherwise forgot her position. 

“T am,” said Heliotrope sharply and 
hurried on, though outside the Lithograph 
offices she detoured to a coat-room where. 
in a small mirror, she spent several unhur- 
ried minutes curiously inspecting her fa- 
miliar features as though they were un- 
familiar. At the end she smiled a little, a 
smile that almost brought dimples in spite 
of nature’s parsimony. 

And presently at the Clicker establish- 
tient any small annoyance of the day was 
quite wiped away. She was received with 
an empressement that shocked her, accus- 
tomed as she was to William Lollipop’s 
daily chastening. She did not know that 
it might have been more empressementish 
had not the Clickers been fretted because 
Harwell and Ackson had _ taken over 
Hebbs’ influenza, or had not Kelly been 
somewhat distrait (Continued on page 226) 


all the records that she particularly disliked. But it was a long afternoon at that 
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At ninety-three, after nearly a century of usefulness, Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler sees ahead an era of righteousness and prosperity such as has 
never existed before, because women will be working side by side with men 


YEARS and the WOMAN 


FOUND her in her garden—Alzira 

Hewitt Wade, a profitable worker at 

eighty, pulsing with life as the very 

crop she was inspecting. She left off 
to sit with me for a while under the trees, 
where we could hear the crackling of ripen- 
ing corn, where orioles sang overhead, and 
a scarlet tanager darted gaily here and 
there through the thicket of green, and we 
talked together of work and love and life 
and death and immortality, but principally 
of work and love, for—as the dear old lady 
temarked—with death we have little to 
do,and immortality is wholly out of our 
hands. ; 

But first she wanted to know why I had 
selected her to write about. 

“Because,” I said, “you are eighty and 
still going strong. I want to peek into 
your machinery and see how you do it.” 

_ She smiled her inscrutable smile. “It 
is fine to have lived long enough to begin 
tO see into it a little,’ she admitted. 

“Tell me what you see,” I begged. 

Her golden-brown hair is only a trifle 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


“(ROW old along with me!” 

said Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
‘“‘The best is yet to be, the last 
of life, for which the first was 
made.” And Mrs. Wade and 
Mrs. Wheeler agree that the 
best part of life should be that 
after middle age, when one 
has freedom and at the same 
time experience in how to use it 


gray, her cheeks glow with healthily 
coursing blood, and her eyes are a clear, 
young blue, but even more arresting than 
her physical freshness is the steady-going 
current of her. Here is a woman, you 
feel, whose grasp on the eternal verities has 
carried her steadily through the blackest 
moments, who has lived intensely in life, 
never once stepping aside from its offerings, 
but who has never been owned by it. She 
reviewed the years, and I caught their key- 
note—work well done. She has lived all 


her mature life and brought up numerous 
young people on the code that work’s the 
thing, and the finding of your own work 
and doing it the one sure road to content- 
ment, and even now, at the close of her 
day, she looks back on hours filled with 
profitable work and calls them blessed. 
Her greatest satisfaction is that among her 
flesh and blood descendants scattered here 
and there over America she counts not one 
leaner—all are lifters. Like rays from the 
sun they spread out from her, the busy, 
self-sustaining, problem-meeting lives, in 
the directing of every one of which she has 
been a potent force. 

Born on a plantation near Nashville, 
Tennessee, Mrs. Wade spent her early 
girlhood in the easy-going atmosphere of 
an old-time planter’s home where negroes 
did the work and women had only to be 
winsome. Then the Civil War flung its 
black mantle of desolation over the land, 
and homes were turned into hospitals and 
the merry daughters of the South into 
serious nurses, (Continued on page 187) 





Department of HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Mildred Maddocks, Director 
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Do 


HAT Goop Hovusexeerinc In- 

STITUTE, at 105 West 39th St., is 
a research laboratory established by 
Goop HousEKEEPING and operated 
solely for you over a period of twelve 
years. It has two departments: the 
Department of Cookery and the De- 
partment of Household Engineering. 
The latter is concerned with making 
your housework easier. In our lab- 
oratory we have every kind of equip- 
ment needed to make our work accu- 
rate and practical. A_ sixty-pound 
water pressure system tests water 
motors. A gas supply with measuring 
meters enabled us to prove that cook- 
ing by fireless saved fuel. Our electri- 
cal equipment. not duplicated in the 
country, assures you that every word 
we print about electricity is exact. 
We prove it first. A mechanical equip- 
ment that tests the wearing power of 


appliances assures you of the durabil- 
ity of your purchases. Remember, 


in the 
find on 


I 
ly tested 


WASHING-MACHINE and a 
kitchen cabinet, and _ presto!— 
you have the beginning of a 
laundry. The washing-machine 
washes the clothes clean, while the kitchen 
cabinet, if properly stocked, is the logical 
piace to take out the stains that no amount 
of washing can be expected to remove. I 
have not space here to tell you the things 
to put into your laundry cabinet. That 
has been given to you in previous issues 
of the magazine, and has been reprinted 
in a bulletin called “The Efficient Home 
Laundry.” 

But here I do want to accent the neces- 
sity for isolating the laundry work as r.uch 
as possibie. Even if you wash in the 
kitchen, keep the tools, the utensils, and the 
reagents in their own special place. A 
kitchen cabinet is an excellent selection. 
The enameled metal top is ideal for stain 


and starch work, the shelves will hold bar 
42 


sages of this department you 
household material 


soaps, jars of soap jelly, jars of water 
softener, the bluing, and the dye soaps to 
be used for delicately tinted garments. 
The deep drawer may contain the clothes- 
pins, and the shallower drawer the lines. 
Starch and stain kettles can be tucked away 
in the cabinet proper. Surely there will 
then be no temptation to borrow the vege- 
table kettle for making starch er for 
taking out the grass stains from Bobby’s 
rompers. 

The time to take out stains is just be- 
fore the fabric is put into the washing- 
machine for washing. Because most stains 
are “set,” a real bleaching compound 
is necessary. It will be more commonly 
used than any chemical you might have. 
Javelle Water, we believe, is the most 
practical. You can buy it at the drug 
store ready made, or you can purchase the 
ingredients and follow the procedure illus- 
trated in the pictures on the opposite page. 


Why Worry 


A bout 
A STAIN: 


Put a pound of washing soda into an 
enameled ware container; then add a 
quart of boiling water. Into another enam- 
eled container put a half-pound of chloride 
of lime ard peur over this two quarts of 
coid water. Let this latter mixture settle, 
and decant or pour off the clear liquid on 
top. Add it to the dissolved soda; then 
bottle the mixture in jars labeled “ Javelle 
Water,” and store it in your laundry cabi- 
net ready for emergency use. 

It should be used with lukewarm water, 
and, if directions are properly followed, 
there never need be any danger of affect- 
ing the fiber of the fabric. 

Occasionally, for iron rust stains, you 
will need hydrochloric acid. The next 
picture shows you just how to use it, 
dropping it from a medicine-dropper so 
that the acid need touch only the stained 
portion. Remember this, in connection 
with valuable linens: the stain itself chem- 
ically reacts directly with the acid, and 
thus uses up all the acid so that it can not 
possibly weaken the cloth fiber. But if 
a drop of acid gets on a portion of the 
unstained cloth, it promptly eats into the 
fiber unless it is quickly and thoroughly 
rinsed out. Here lies the secret of re- 
moving stains without any injury to the 
material: apply the chemical accurately 
and rinse quickly and thoroughly. 

Because there are stains like fruit and 
coffee which can be removed only by pour- 
ing boiling water through the fabric with 
jorce, the next picture shows you just how 
high to hold the kettle of boiling water, in 
order to clean the badly stained jelly cloth. 

Probably the most annoying stain is 
coffee, spilled upon the breakfast cloth. 
If there was cream in the mixture, first 
cover the spot with borax, then pour boil- 
ing water through the stain spread over @ 
bowl, just as it is pictured. Four hands 
are better than two for all stain work, s0 
if possible call upon a helper to hold the 
cloth in place. Clear coffee spilled upon 
the dinner cloth can be removed usually 
with the boiling water alone, but stubborn 
coffee stains or those of long standing 
require Javelle Water. To use it, par- 
tially fill a bowl with boiling water and 
Javelle Water in equal quantities, immerse 
the stained portion, allowing it to soak 
a few moments, rinse in boiling water, and 
then in weak ammonia water. 
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Fruit stains are next on the list. For these use exactly the same 
methods—boiling water alone if the stains are fresh; borax plus the 
boiling water for old stains; Javelle Water when all else fails. : 

Grass stains have meant the ruin of many a youngster’s best suit. 
They are often stubborn, but seldom hopeless unless they have been 
“set” by wrong treatment, when all stains are hopeless of removal. 
Wash a fresh grass stain with cold water and no soap. Rub an old 
stain with molasses, let it stand for a few moments, then wash in 
the machine in lukewarm suds. Again, if all else fails, use Javelle Water. 

Ink is the most difficult of all stains, because one must first identify 
the variety of ink. For that reason the commercial eradicators one 
can find at the store are the best choice. Follow the directions on the 
box. If necessary to use them on colors, test first, to see if they remove 
color as well as stain. 

Iron rust is a stain that may come from using an iron blue instead 
of an aniline one. It may come from a rusty boiler or a utensil, but 
however it arrives, it is one of the easiest of stains to remove from 
white fabrics; color as well as rust stain will be removed from colored 
fabrics. First fill a bowl with a quart of warm water and a tea- 
spoonful of ammonia water, spread the stain over the bowl as usual, 
and with a medicine-dropper apply hydrochloric acid drop by drop 
until the stain brightens and 
grows deeper incolor. Then 
dip it into the rinsing water, 
where it should disappear at 
once. If it does not, repeat 
the two processes of stain 
removal and rinsing until 
the stain is practically gone; 
then wash as usual. 

There is but one remedy 
for a vaseline stain and that 
only if the stain can be 
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Apply all reagents for removing small 
stains with a medicine-dropper over a 
bowl partially filled with warm water 


Fruit and coffee stains often yield to 
boiling water poured from a height. 
A teakettle is the best thing to use 


treated when fresh. Wash in turpentine, soaking it a short time if very stubborn. 
A sheet that has been stained with vaseline and once boiled is hopeless; the vaseline 


never can be successfully removed. 


Mildew deserves a word. Few of us realize that it is a living fungus plant which 
§tows in the cloth in a moist, warm temperature. It does not like oxygen, so it is 
in the tightly rolled garment or the pile of clothes left to be ironed that one finds the 
In the very 
early stages it washes out in the usual washing routine. In later stages it may be 
bleached out with Javelle Water, but in still later stages it can not be touched by the 
strongest chemicals, because it has actually attacked the fiber of the cloth. 


Worst stains. Mildew will not grow if light and air can reach the fabric. 
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A kitchen cabinet of laun 
dry supplies is the place to 
take out stains. The first 
step in making Javelle Water 
is to dissolve the wash- 
ing soda in boiling water 


Do not expect to take out stains of any character from colored 
clothes without affecting the color. 
remove a stain is strong enough to remove a dye. Very often, 
however, the color can be returned with one of the easily used 
In every case follow the directions exactly. {ft is 
the only way to obtain good results, and it takes a surprisingly 
small deviation from the method to make failure out of what 
Only a few days ago came a letter 
“My clothes will not wash clean in 
I use your method exactly except—’’ 
except” that made all (Continued on page 214) 


A bleach strong enough to 













Sessa opening date of boarding 
schools gives you more time to 
get the older children off—clothes ae 
already planned for and purchased. 
But see that every personal possession 
is indelibly marked. It will save 
many renewals during the year. And thi’ is the month to be- 
gin restocking the sewing supplies for the coming year. In some 
localities mill sales rooms may be patronized for woolens and 
white and colored cottons, lower in price on account of small 
damages, short lengths, etc. In buying, pick up substitutes, 


exercising ingenuity and imagination—Indian Head cotton to use 
instead of linen in making skirts, bureau covers, table doilies, etc. ; 
crépe cloth and batiste seersucker for dresses and underclothes. 


RING the house plants, if not into 

the house, up on the piazza, 

where they may be rushed into winter 

quarters if a sudden frost threatens. 

Wash the pots and give them a daily 

sprinkle with the fine spray of the 

hose, which gets the foliage into excellent condition. If potting 
has been delayed—tt is best to do it in August—let the plants 
stand in partial shade for a while. Take up pots or small butter 
tubs of parsley to use during the winter. Small roots of chives 
may also be potted for the same purpose. Do not allow any of 
your garden products to waste. Use, give away, or sell all you 
wish, and can all the surplus. The war has given us a horror of 


waste, and we must never go back to our old extravagant habits. . 


EGIN to think of winter supplies. 

Engage your potatoes, unless you 

raise them, from some farmer, and 

order at least half of them of “‘sec- 

onds,”’ which include those of smaller 

size but not the smallest, perfectly 

suitable and delicious for all uses, and which can be bought for 

nearly half the price of the largest. Onions, baking beans, 

apples, squashes, carrots, and turnips may be bought in the same 

way if you do not raise them and if you have storage room. If 

you have not much space, often you may arrange to have pota- 

toes delivered by instalments. September is the month 

suggested for engaging the above supplies, as if one waits 

until later, it is often difficult to secure just what one wishes. 
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YUMMER is over and gone when 
the long vacation draws to an end, 
and the children begin school in 
September. September’s first duty, 
therefore, is to see that everything is 
in order for school. Attend to the 
last minute tasks that cannot be accomplished earlier. Take 
the children to the dentist the first week of September, that 
studies may not be interfered with later. If they are to 
take lunches to school, see that boxes and baskets, paraffin 
paper and paper napkins, are in a drawer devoted to that 
purpose. Plan ahead, and avoid the mad rush which some- 
times attends the opening of school. Begin to plan the winter 
wardrobes and keep your work well ahead of the game. 


EE that coal-bins and wood cellar 
and kindling corners are full and 
ready for winter. See that the plumb- 
ing is in order. Do you remember 
that sudden freeze and burst last 
year, when your vegetable cellar was 
flooded before you could find the shut-off and the plumber could 
arrive? Get some tags, print plainly and blackly on them “Hot 
Water Shut-Off, North Bathroom,” “Cold Water Shut-Off, 
Kitchen,” “General House Shut-Off,” etc., and hang them con- 
spicuously on their respective shut-offs. You and your family will 
bless the September day during which you leisurely aitended 
to it, on some frigid night when stopping the flood from a 
bursting pipe in zero weather which you did not anticipate. 


EE that the furnace is in order for 

the suddenly-wanted wood blaze 
to cheer you during the cold September 
“line storm” or the direful frosty snap. 
You may knowthat you left it in apple- 
pie order in the spring, but accidents 
sometimes occur. There is a fatal date—about September tenth 
in my locality, neighbor of Boston — when a killing frost, after 
coming upon us unaware, is followed by a long period of genial 
warmth. It pays to cover your favorite vegetables and flowers for 
two or three nights, if by so doing a month more of probable yield 
may be insured. If things are ready, this is an easy task. It 1s 
an excellent idea to purchase in quantity cheap cotton, at some 
mill, to keep for this special purpose. You can use it for years. 
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Let your body sway 
easily with the broom, 
giving both heart and 
lungs plenty of room 


Let the whole body 
enter into the rhythm 
of work. Dusting is as 
good as a game of golf 
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for 
HEALTH 


By 


Miriam Loder Wallace 










Dusting down walls can give you 
as good a stretch and swing as 
even your kest serve in tennis 
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afiect health and vitality and are generally 
sadly neglected. When scrubbing, be sure 
to let the whole body enter freely and 
easily into the rhythm of the overlapping 
circles of the scrubbing brush. Dusting 
will do the liver as much good as a game 
of golf, if you will let your body bend and 
turn and twist and stretch, adjusting 
itself to each new article, as if your muscles 
took keen delight in being used. We lose 
half the benefit to ourselves from the 
task of sweeping by stooping over our 
brooms, instead of standing upright, letting 
the body sway easily with the broom, 
and giving heart and lungs plenty of 
room in which to respond to the call for 
greater activity. Dusting down walls 
can give you as good a stretch and a swing 
as a serve in tennis. The trouble is that 
most of us are muscle-lazy because of our 
clothes, habits, and conventions, and as 
a result we have no opportunity for 
appreciating the sheer joy there is in feeling 
our muscles move smoothly. and harmo- 
niously like the parts of an intricate and 
truly beautiful machine. 

The influence of clothes upon the 
freedom of bodily movement is no new 
story to those who have spent a summer 
in bloomers. When we stop to think 
about it, our modern combination of 
clothes is absurd from the point of view 
of really using our bodies as working 
===». machines. (Continued on page 218) 
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IGOROUS exercise and_ health 
go hand in hand, yet how many 
of us allow merely being busy 
with our houses and our babies 
to take the place of the tennis and golf we 
used to enjoy! Perhaps the tennis court 
is now out of the question, but the chance 
to get the kind of exercise which will keep 
our faces young can be found right in 
our own homes, if we only know how. 

And knowing how consists merely in 
using our bodies as nature intended, and 
one of nature’s intentions is that we should 
move rhythmically. 

In reply to my article in the April issue 
ot Goop HousEKEEPING, an old friend 
who in spite of a very small income has 
reared eight fine children, wrote as 
follows: 

“I immediately followed your sug- 
gestions, and to my surprise found that 
I naturally work that way. I suppose this 
accounts for my ability to work hard 
without breaking down.” 

This natural rhythmic use of the body 
will turn our housework from nervous, 
Jerky, Wearing activity into health-giving 
exercise. The drum or marching song 
sumulates the lagging soldier. Why not 
apply this same well-established principle 
‘o our housework? Take scrubbing, for 
instance. Here is a splendid chance to 
exercise the deep muscles of back, waist, 
22d abdomen, muscles which directly 
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You have seen it on a summer day, thistle-down, 
drifting vaguely, alluring—but not the stuff for a 


man to build his home of. 


By Kay Cleaver 


’M not in love with anybody, I tell 
you.” Luke Cooper dropped his 
fork on his plate and ran his fingers, 
well shaped but seamed and _ be- 
grimed from farm work, through his dark 
hair. His tone was patient, not defiant, 
and the gesture was one of weariness. 

“Eat your pie, Luke,” his mother ad- 
monished. “You know egg pie is your 
favorite.” She was a big, handsome wo- 
man, her figure carved in comfortable, 
pillow-like curves, her features cast in the 
mold of a lifetime of serene placidity. 

“Well, then,” he picked up his fork and 
cut a creamy tip from the pie’s quarter 
on his plate, “please, ma, quit your nagging. 
Every night you start it, soon as I bring 
the milk up, and never leave off until 
supper is over and J get out.” 

“T don’t mean to nag, son. But your 
poor pa would turn over in his grave if he 
knew his boy was courting a Fareway girl.” 

“T’m not courting her.’’ The flat, tone- 
less denial had about it the quality of 
repetition; it was as if he had said it not 
once but a hundred times, growing more 
tired with each iteration. 

“In my day, when a boy rode six miles 
about four evenings a week to see a girl, 
it was called courting. And, though it 
would break my heart to see you marry 
a Fareway, I don’t know as it would be 
worse than to have a boy of mine be dis- 
honorable— wait on a girl and then not 
ask her.” 

“Ma, I’ve told you over and over, I’m 
not waiting on Hope, and she knows it. 
She likes to have me come, because no- 
body ever goes there. You’d think it was 
something catching, instead of—’ He 
evaded that and began again. ‘Maybe 
you think she doesn’t get lonesome, up 
there on that side hill, with nobody for 
company but her pa. And I guess you 
know how much company Jeb Newall is.” 

“He’s good to Hope, folks say. Not 
but what he should be, mercy knows—”’ 

“Now, ma, if you’re beginning all over 
again, I’m getting out.” 

“No, wait, Luke. I’m not. I don’t 
like to nag any better’n you like to have 
me. I wish you were little again, so I 
could shut you up in the smoke-house till 
you came to your senses. But seeing that 
you're six feet tall and twenty-four years 
old, all I can do is to appeai to your good 
sense—and your honor—”’ 

“Parson Marcuse put you up to saying 
that, when he was here today.” His tene 
was still patient, but his lips tightened, 
accentuating the energetic, rather obsti- 
nate lines of his jaw and chin. 
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“Of course not. Anyway—not exactly. 
He was telling me again about the Fareway 
women—” 

“Did you need to be told again?” 

“But listen. Luke, do you know that 
when they took Hope’s mother to the 
insane asylum, her mother, Hope’s 
grandma, was still there? And if her 
mother, Hope’s great-grandma, hadn’t 
passed on about three months before, 
there’d have been three Fareway women 
all at once in the asylum? Isn’t that a 
coincidence?” 

“No. I learned enough at agricultural 
college, that year, to know that things like 
that aren’t coincidences. When a girl 
with Fareway blood marries and has a 
baby, she goes crazy. That’s no coinci- 
dence: it’s a law, or a fact or-—something.”’ 

“And Hope’s mother’s twin sister, Tess 
Caldwell, the only one of them who didn’t 
marry, isn’t in the asylum,” corroborated 
Mrs. Cooper eagerly. 

“Ye’a, but I don’t know but what she 
ought to be. She’s as queer as Job’s hat- 
band. Walking around at nights with 
her lantern, going nowhere, singing and 
taking on. I met her last night, coming 
home—”’ 

“Td think it would have been a warn- 
ing to you.” 

“Oh, let up, ma!” Luke jumped from 
his chair and strode to the door. 

“Shut the screen tight, if you go’ out,” 
cautioned his mother. “The flies are 
something awful, here lately.” 

He turned. ‘Now see here, ma, once 
and for all and over with, I’m not in love 
with Hope. She’s not in love with me. 
But if I was crazy in love with her, I 
wouldn’t marry her, and she wouldn’t 
have me. I think a man that marries one 
of those girls is a little worse than a mur- 
derer. Look at Jeb Newall! And how do 
you suppose he feels when he sees Tess 
Caldwell roaming around free to go and 
come as she likes, and thinks that if it 
hadn’t been for him MHope’s mother 
wouldn't pe shut up down there in Salem? 
And when he looks at Hope and thinks— 
That man’s life must be a misery to him! 
And then you think I’d—” 

“Luke, stop your talk and listen to me 
a minute. Jeb Newall and your pa were 
boys together and good friends. Your 
pa told me that Jeb used to talk like you’re 
talking now. First he swore he didn’t 


Luke’s mother knew! 


Strahan 


love Bess Caldwell. And then, your pa 
said, Jeb used to come over to their place 
night after night, just to tell him that he’d 
never marry Bess Caldwell. He kept that 
up more’n a year. And then one day he 
went and married her. There seems to be 
something about those girls that takes the 
senses clean out of one man. Bess never 
had another suitor but Jeb. Tess never 
had a suitor but Hadder Mott, and lucky 
for them both he died. Hope’s never had 
a suitor, unless— I’m afraid for you, 
Luke.” 

He pushed open the screen door and 
stepped out on the porch. It was July; 
there had been no rain since May, and the 
evening was listless with thirst. His 
mother’s little patch of clover lawn in 
front of the house was fresh enough, but 
across the dust-deep road, bordered with 
red and bronze poison cak shrubs and 
overflowing evergreen blackberry vines, 
his pasture iands were rusted with parched 
grass. He shifted his gaze to the west 
where, in the sky, the last red flare of an 
angry sunset was sulking out into gray. 
Hope, he supposed, was watching the sun- 
set. She always did and, if he had failed 
to notice it, told him about it. 

“Drat it!” he murmured, half petu- 
lantly, half argumentatively. “It isn’t 
as if I did love her. I don’t—”’ 

“Were you speaking to me, Luke?” 
His mother, a dish in her hands, had come 
to the doorway. 

“TI was thinking,” he answered, “that 
I’d bet there wasn’t a section of land any- 
where that could beat this piece in Oregon 
for weeds.” 

“Ves, I know,” she sympathized, “and 
I noticed today that the moth-mullen and 
dogfennel were beginning to get into the 
south meadow.” 

“T’ll have to grub ’em out.” 

“Luke,” Mrs. Cooper cleared her throat 
tentatively, ‘“‘were you—going over there 
tonight?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then Reverend Marcuse said 
they were having a sing down at the 
schoolhouse tonight. I’ll do the dishes 
while you hurry through the rest of the 
chores and hitch up, and what do you sa) 
we go down?” 

Luke hesitated. Unconsciously he had 
avoided, of late, these public gatherings. 

“What do you say, Luke?” 

“Well—all right, if you want te.” 

They arrived late in the schoolhouse. 
One of the Brant boys gave Mrs. Coopét 
his place on a bench in the rear of the room, 


but Luke was forced to creak his way ' 
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“Yes,’’ Luke said, “yes, Hope, I love you.”’ Then, perhaps because his eyes had at last 
become accustomed to the night, he saw her, more ethereal than she had ever seemed 





“In my day,” said Luke’s mother, ‘“‘when a boy rode six miles 
about four evenings a week to see a girl, it was called courting” 


the front and take one of: the desk seats 


made for the small children. It was a 
tight fit for the bigness of him, and he felt 
conspicuous and awkward. He fancied he 
heard a giggle behind him. 

From across the aisle came a whisper, 
sympathetic. “Awful, isn’t it?” 

He looked up to meet a girl’s brown 
eyes. She smiled, and the pleasant wide- 
ness of the smile stirred a dim recollection 
into a complete recognition. Could she 
be—but of course she was, Lydia Meridew. 

“When did you come home?” he whis- 
pered. “I didn’t know you, for a minute.” 

“Last week. Nobody knows me, I’ve 
got so fat. Sh-h-h! Mr. Marcuse is frown- 
ing at us.” She returned to the song, and 
Luke began it, but after a few notes he 
stopped and turned to look again at Lydia. 

Fat, he decided, she was not. But she 
had grown astonishingly. Five years ago, 
when Charlie Meridew had bought the 
Jones place, Lydia had been a lank little 


tomboy. And three years ago, when he 
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used to see her at the agricultural college, 
he had considered her most unattractive, 
,gawky and lean and angular. But now 
“her corners had all rounded into soft 
curves, and‘ her complexion had cleared, 
and she: looked, he thought, quite as his 
mother. must have looked when she was 
a girl. 

How different from Hope they were, 
these broad-shouldered, full-bosomed wo- 
men! One could think definite things of 

“them, could’ label them strong, beautiful, 
capable. Hope could be called beautiful, 
he supposed, but— And she was frail, 
only— No, whénever he tried to think 
definitely of Hope, he found himself forced 
into subjectivities and similes. She was 
like the shadows of wind-blown leaves on 
a sunshine spot, like the memory of music, 
like falling fruit-flower petals. But these 
women— ’ 

He glanced across the aisle and caught 
Lydia’s eyes full upon him. She blushed, 
smiled, and turned her head away. 


Not until the lay 
note of the last song 
had been sung did she 

him again, 
Then she gave him he 
wide smile. 

“Do you think you'l 
be able to pry y 
out of that seat?’ 
asked. “T’m afraid to 
try. 

He held out a hand. 
“Maybe, if we pull to. 
gether,” he suggested, 

She laughed and put 
her hand in his. It was 
a big hand, and her grip 
was strong. 

“Why, Lydia Meri- 
dew!” his mother came 
hurrying up as they got 
to their feet. “I de 
clare to goodness I’ve 
been wondering who 
you were. How you 
have grown!” 

“That’s what every- 
one says,” Lydia smiled, 
adding, as her father 
joined them, “Daddy, 
here, calls me Fatty and 
his new hired man.” 

“The worst of it is,” 
Mr. Meridew boasted 
his complaint, “that | 
sent her off to school 
expecting her to come 
back and do china 
painting and _tatting 
and row her mother 
and me for not being 
stylish. Instead of 
which she puts in her 
time mending fences and 
testing the milk, and 
rows me for newfangled 
machinery and about 
saving manure, and 
rows her ma about cal- 
ories in the cooking. 
Though I will say for 
Lyddy,”’ went on Mr. 
Meridew, and put a 
hand on his daughter's 
shoulder, “that she 

surely can cook the tastiest—” 

“Daddy,” Lydia interposed, “you are 
getting to be a regular P. T. Barnum. If 
you’re not careful, all the little boys wil 
be coming down to our place early in the 
morning to watch the tent go up.” ‘ 

“I’m not worrying about the /itile boys, 
Mr. Meridew retorted with significant 
emphasis. 

There was laughter after that, and then, 
as other people came to join the joke and 
to exclaim over Lydia’s growth, Luke and 
his mother said their good-nights and lett 
them. Pst 

“She'll make some man a fine wile, 
Mrs. Cooper hinted as they walked through 
the schoolhouse yard toward the turnstile. 

“And that before long, I expect. They 
say the girls always get engaged during 
their last year, at that college.” ae 

“She wasn’t wearing a ring. Didnt 
I hear her ask you to come over’ 

“She asked me.” 

“Are you going, Luke?” 
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“J don’t know. 1 
suppose SO, probably, if 
| feel like it.” 

But the following 
evening found him rid- 
ing up the road toward 
the Newalls’ hillside 
farm, instead of down 


the road toward the 
valley farm of the Mer 
idews. 


When he came in 
sight of the little house, 
he saw Hope standing 
on the porch, and a; 
he dismounted from his 
pony and walked up 
the path, he thought 
again, as he had often 
thought, that she looked 
as if she had _ been 
wafted to her place by 
some gentle wind that 
had relinquished her for 
a moment but was 
waiting, close at hand, 
to pick her up and 
carry her off again. 
Her hair, too fair to be 
brown, too dark to be 
golden, was such flut- 
tery hair; her gesture, 
as she held out her little 
hands to him, was such 
a fleeting gesture; and 
her words, ‘Oh, Luke, 
I’m glad you came 
over,’ were as always 
just a bit breathless. 

“T thought you’d be 
at the schoolhouse sing 
last night,” he offered 
as an apology and ex- 
planation. 

“T’d like to have gone 
—rather. But papa 
went to Salem last 
night. He gets a no- 
tion, all of a sudden 
that way, that he wants 
to go, and then— he 
goes.” 

“You're not staying 
away off up here all 
alone?” 

“Aunt Tess is with me.”’ 

Luke, embarrassed as he invariably was 
when any allusion was made to Hope’s 
mother or aunt, and fearing a silence 
which seemed imminent, forced out a 
feeble conversational effort, “Lydia Meti- 
dew has come home at last.” and was 
sorry. For some reason he had not in- 
tended to mention Lydia to Hope. 

“At last’?”’ questioned Hope. 

“T mean She stayed at school for 
her summer vacations, taking extra work 
or something, you know.” 

“I didn’t know. I never knew her very 
well. But Aunt Tess said she saw her, the 
other day, and that she had grown up and 
was beautiful.” 
“Yes—” Luke 
again sorry. 

The silence intruded and settled and 
stayed. Luke could think of nothing to 
say. He looked at Hope’s white hands 
with their thin, ever-restlessly-moving 


answered and was 


lingers, and he longed to reach over and 


‘‘Luke-—-Luke—I called you before. 


voice, sweet and breathless, was unmistakable. 


imprison them gently in his hands and 
make them lie still and quiet. 

Drifting, came a cluster of thistle-down. 
He watched it for a moment, as it hung in 
the air, and then, to Hope: ‘‘See that 
thistle-down. No—right here. Do you 


know, it reminds me of you; vou’re like 


” 


that 

She shrank away from him, her slende~ 
shoulders huddled, her fingers knotted 
together at her breast, and in her eyes 
was the look that he had seen so few 
times but had so often dreaded. ‘‘Oh, 
you think that way?” It was a 
whispered sob. ‘‘Even—you!” A flutter, 
another sobbing-caught breath, and sne 
was gone. 

The thistle-down cruised away, but Luke 
sat motionless, his arm. still raised, 
his finger pointing futilely. From far 
came the vague, echoing hoot of an owl; 
from the trees overhead, the drowsy chi! 
ring of birds. There was a feeling of late- 
ness in the air, of night’s monotony, 


Did you hear me?” 






















































The 
It was Hope's 


though the dust blue of the western sky 
was yet marked with the sunset’s rubrics. 

The door opened, and a little woman, 
frail as the skeleton of a dead leaf, came 
out and spoke to him with Hope’s voice. 
“You'd as well not wait. She won’t come 
back again.” 

‘*Aunt Tess’’—he had never called her 
that before, but in his stupid misery 
the name came naturally to his lips— 
‘“‘what’s the matter? She acted like I’d 
hurt her. Why, I’d cut off my hands 
before I’d aim to hurt her—that little 
thing!” 

‘*She wouldn’t have told me, but I was 
sitting close by the window, and I heard. 
Thistles mean poison to her, Luke. If 
you knew what a fight her papa has to 
keep up against them—into his wheat 
fields, into his oats, into everything, poison- 
ing the ground and ruining his land—” 

“Oh, but she couldn’t have thought— 
She must have known I was just try- 


ing to tell her  (Coittinued on page 194) 
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The picture of the Crown Prince, above, shows 
him when he was comparatively decent; 
the view at the right, taken as he entered the 
grounds of his headquarters at Charleville, 
exhibits the rat-like ferocity and deceit which 
characterize his natural expression. Below, 
the Kaiser is honoring, by a moment’s atten- 
tion, a desperately wounded German soldier 
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By 


Princess Radziwill 


O one dreamed that the wedding of the Kaiser’s 

only daughter, the Princess Victoria Louise, to 

the son of the Duke of Cumberland, the dis- 

possessed pretender to the Hanoverian throne, 
which occurred in the spring of 1913, would be the last 
celebration of its kind which would ever take place in 
Berlin. Its splendor seemed to mark a new epoch in the 
glory of the Hohenzollerns, instead of being merely a 
prelude to their fall. 

Berlin had never seen a more magnificent wedding or 
more costly wedding gifts. There were the family stones 
of the Dukes of Brunswick, which had been confiscated by 
Prussia when it conquered Hanover, and had reposed in a 
safe in Berlin ever since. There was the diamond tiara, one 
of the handsomest in the world, which had been part of 
the dowry of the unfortunate queen Sophy Dorothy of 
Hanover, who had ended her days a lonely prisoner in the 
castle of Ahlden—each stone in this tiara had a history of 
its own. There were the famous pearls once belonging to 
Queen Charlotte of England, the loss of which had so much 


distressed Queen Victoria when the law courts 
of England had decided that they must go 
with the Duke of Cumberland on his acces- 
sion to his German kingdom—they had been 
among his wedding gifts to his bride, the 
Princess Thyra of Denmark; now she offered 
them in turn to the bride of her son. The 
Kaiser had consulted for months with the 
court jewelers over his gifts and had set aside 
the sum of two million marks for the wedding 
silver and trousseau. The jewels brought by 
the Tzar represented a million more. 

After the religious ceremony had been per- 
formed, the bride and groom took their places 
on a dais beside the Kaiser and Kaiserin. The 





The unhappy story of 
Cecile of Mecklenburg, 
who married the most brutal 
of all the Hohenzollerns 


AS sure as fate—unless the fate that he deserves 

ove s him—the Crown Prince will some 

day attempt to regain the lost throne of the 

Hohenzollerns. Should he succeed it would be a 

disgrace to civilization. As evidence against him, 

as proof of his unworthiness of a single spark of 
sympathy, Goon Hovusekerrrnc place 

record this story of his treatment of the b 

able girl he made his wife. Corrobora- 

> of his character is given by the 

pictures at the bottom of these pages. 

Kaiser was taken by the Crown 

Prince himself; the other two by hi; mistress. 

The cured from the French girl who was 


c 


forced to serve the favorite of the Crown Prince 


Aboveis Cecile of Meck- 
lenburg about the time 
of her marriage. Taught 
to hate everything Ger- 
man, she nevertheless 
yielded to the blandish- 
ments of the Crown 
Prince and to the gla- 
mour of the position it 
was pointed out to her 
she would sometime oc- 
cupy. The picture at 
the right was taken by 
@ woman who insulted 
the loyalty—the 
wife waiting in Berlin 
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Alone in a strange country, surrounded by people who hated her, 
forbidden to see her mother or her kinsmen, in the power of the 
most vicious young profligate in all Europe, Cecile was forced to 
appeal for help to the most hated man in the world, who later 
wrecked Europe through his insatiable lust for power. But with all 
his faults the Kaiser was courteous to women—and he hated his son 
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invited guests filed past, courtesying deeply. 
A splendid supper was served, at which 
the health of bride and groom were drunk. 
Then began what is called the Fackel Tanz. 
The bride and groom, selecting each a 
partner, marched solemnly around the big 
ballroom, preceded by the principal court 
officials and the members of the cabinet 
carrying wax torches. Before and after 
making the round, the bride courtesied 
to the Kaiser and her partner, the groom 
bowed low to the Kaiserin and his. They 
then selected new partners, until each 
member of the royal family and each guest 
of royal or imperial rank had marched with 
them in turn. 

This gaudy dance, displaying the cos- 
tume of every guest, was followed by a 
ceremony stranger still. There was pre- 
sented to each guest a small piece of sky 
blue ribbon embroidered with the initials 
of the bride and groom. These were sup- 
posed to be bits of the bride’s garter. 
The ceremony, with its accompanying 
pageants and dances, had taken nearly 
six hours. The many balls, dinners, and 
concerts, the gala performance at the 
opera, the religious service of thanksgiving, 
the grand state ball octupied a number 
of days. 

I knew all the chief participants in this 
gorgeous ceremony. I had known King 
George and Queen Mary in London. I 
had served for nearly ten years as private 
secretary to the Empress Victoria, the 
mother of this last of the Kaisers, and 
William IT, then Crown Prince, had been 
accustomed to drop in on me nearly every 
afternoon for tea. Alexander III had 
shown many unforgetable kindnesses to 
me, and I had known his son, the Tzar, 
Nicholas II, since he wasa boy. Onéof my 
most amusing memories is of a time when 
Nicholas and I tumbled down together 
while dancing. 

Their speeches, public and private, 
sounded a note of friendliness and peace. 
The Kaiser’s protestations of amity to- 
ward his cousins of England and Russia 
had never been more effusive. Those 
among them who had premonitions of the 
war only a few months away looked to it 
to increase their power. Now that all 
that most of them represented has passed 
away, the wedding of the Princess Victoria 
Louise marks for us who 
shared their lives the ending 
of an epoch. 

Among the women of the 
German court, dowdy in spite 
of every expenditure of money, 
there was one brilliant figure, 
a stately, gracious woman, 
Parisian gowned, French in 
her charm of manner—Cecile- 
Augusta-Mary, Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany. Her own 
wedding had been celebrated 
in these same rooms, with 
these same gorgeous ceremo- 
nies, by the same people, eight 
years before. As I write this, “ 
she is awaiting in Potsdam 
the decision of some German 
law court which will, or will 
not, separate her from her 
children. It is the story of 
this woman, who moved 
through the festivities of her 
sister-in-law’s wedding with 
a gay smile which hid an 
aching heart—her love, her 


and not lose their ideals? 
The League of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women says “yes. 
KEEPING sent Elizabeth O. Toombs to the 
first national convention of this up-and- 
coming League, and in the October issue 
she will tell you the reasons for its answer 


” 
no. 


Cecile, ““the Russian” 


disillusionment, and her grief—that I want 
to tell here. 

The Crown Princess of Germany is the 
daughter of my childhood friend, the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia Michaylowna, 
niece of Tzar Alexander II. Anastasia had 
been married at eighteen, by command of 
her parents, to Prince Frederick Francis, 
heir to the Grand Dukedom of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. She had not dared to 
rebel against this marriage, though it had 
been repugnant to her; she was intensely 
Russian in her sympathies and did not 
want to marry a German, and the Prince 
was a partial invalid. She had insisted to 
her husband that she would not reside in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, ‘and her favoriie 
home was the French seaside resort, 
Cannes. In that vanished time before the 
war, I visited her there nearly every year. 

Anastasia had become a widow. The 
guests who frequented her palatial Villa 
Wenden were French, Russian, and Eng- 
lish; one seldom saw a German among 
them. Her unconcealed dislike for all 
things German had earned for her the ha 
tred of the Kaiser, who had once advised 
her husband to divorce her as “not fit to 
occupy the position of a reigning German 
princess.” She was known in Cannes, as 
she wished to be known, only as a Russian; 
she never made open reference to the fact 
that she had become.a German. citizen by 
her marriage. 

On my visits to her I saw about the 
Villa Wenden a lanky, brown-haired, 
brown-eyed girl. She was not studious; in 
books she cared only for reading history. 
She had a talent for languages, another for 
caricature, and a love for music and pic- 
tures, but she loved best to play about the 
garden of the villa, or to ride or drive along 
the forest roads, or to lie or the warm sand 
of the beach. I knew this child as the 
Princess Cecile-Augusta-Mary, the young- 
est of Anastasia Michaylowna’s three 
children. 

She was a sweet, gentle, mirthful little 
girl, who had inherited from infancy her 
mother’s dislike for Germany and ex- 
pressed it sometimes in ways which em- 
barrassed her father, the Grand Duke. 
She had once caricatured one of the ladies 
of the Mecklenburg court, who com- 
plained to Berlin, and the Kaiser wrote her 
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father an autocratic warning to watch Over 
his daughter “or she might come to imitate 
her mother’s bad example.” When the be. 
trothal of her elder sister, the Princess 
Alexandrine, to Prince Christian of Den. 
mark, was announced to Cecile, she saiq 
“T also shall do like Drina and marry gy, 
enemy of Prussia and the Kaiser.” There 
was strong prejudice against her in Berlin 
and Mecklenburg, where it was said of hey 
that her mother was bringing her up jn 
such a way that no German prince ever 
would consent to marry her. 

But little Cecile was not thinking aboyt 
marriage. Her mother had kept her in the 
schoolroom or out of doors. She had had 
no glimpses of her mother’s gay society 
«mong those who flock in winter to the 
French Riviera, and she had been allowed 
to mix freely only with her own Russian 
relatives. So when her mother, soon after 
Cecile had reached seventeen, told her that 
the time had come to attend her first party, 
the Princess showed more apprehension 
than pleasure. 

Che lanky little girl I had seen about 
the Villa Wenden had become, at seventeen, 
a graceful, lovely young woman. Her 
figure had filled out to those lines which 
made the Russian grand duchesses famous 
for their beauty, and her features hada 
gentle loveliness. She was quite un- 
acquainted with the world and conveyed 
an expression of innocence and inexperi- 
ence. Her first party dress was of white 
tulle, and the only ornament allowed her 
was a single string of pearls. 

Among the guests at Princess Cecile’s 
first party—a ball given at the villa of her 
uncle, the Grand Duke Michael of Rus- 
sia—was a young man traveling incognito, 
His incognito was thinly veiled, for he was 
accompanied by the German General von 
Lyncker, a friend of the Kaiser’s. On that 
evening Cecile met Frederick William, 
Crown Prince of Germany, for the first 
time. He was twenty-one years.gld. His 
father, wishing him to see something of the 
world, had sent him on a journey to 
Bordighera and had allowed him to visit 
Cannes to see his Russian relatives. 

Frederick William was used to the 
solemn ladies of Berlin. The attractions 
of a German princess who had the grace 
and commanding presence of the Romanofis 
and the charm and vivacity 
of a French woman swept him 
off his feet, and before the end 
of his short stay in Cannes he 
asked Cecile to marry him. 

Cecile, astonished, did not 
know what answer to make. 
She told him finally that she 
thought she was too young 
to marry, and that the person 
he must talk with was her 
mother. The Crown Prince, 
chagrined at this reception ol 
his offer, went to Anastasia 
Michaylowna. The Grand 
Duchess was as much surprised 
as her daughter had been. Be- 
sides her own dislike for Get- 
many, she knew the Kaisers 
hatred for her. She was coni- 
dent he never would agree to 
such a marriage, and her pride 
rebelled at subjecting her 
daughter to his refusal. To 
avoid the issue, she told the 
Crown Prince that she could 
not (Continued on page 171) 
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How many of these little folk did you know 
before you sa v these pictures? They are in the 
country all about you; some of them are in the 
parks; and Molly Mouse may be in your pantry) 
and Li'l Miss Mushroom may be right on your 
beefsteak at this very minute. Watch for them! 
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EFORE you give that preserve 
kettle its well-earned winter rest, 
I do want to suggest just a few 
novel and delicious sweetmeats 
that are to be made from the late fruits, 
every one of which is just the thing for 
those unusual and special occasions which 
are bound to arise in every family. 
In my own household, I always reserve 
a corner in my preserve closet in which to 
keep these extra nice things, which help 
out so bravely when unexpected guests 
arrive, or when I wish to do special honor 
to some one. The spicy jellies, delicate 
conserves, and other good things of which 
I am going to tell you, have won many a 
compliment from my friends, and never are 
they tasted that the recipes for making 
them are not at once demanded. 
Harlequin Conserve is the first of these 
dainties, and must be made while the 
peaches are in season because twenty-five 
of the nicest yellow peaches that you can 
find are required as a foundation jor the 
conserve. A pound of white grapes, ten 
red plums. cne pineapple, one orange, and 
one-fourth of a pound of blanched almonds 
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are also needed. Wash all the fruit thor- 
oughly. Pare the peaches, plums, and 
pineapple and cut each fruit into small 
pieces. Halve the grapes and remove the 
seeds, using a small pointed knife for the 
purpose. Slice the orange as thin as possi- 
ble without removing the peel, and cook 
all the fruit together over a slow fire until 
soft and well blended. Measure, and allow 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar to each 
cupful of fruit. Cook very gently for twenty 
minutes, then add the almonds chopped, 
and continue cooking very slowly, stirring 
occasionally until the conserve is thick and 
clear; this will require two hours or longer; 
the fruit should be well blended, with no 
one flavor predominating. Pour into 
glasses and seal when cool. 

Dessert Peaches are, of course, too fine 
for every-day use, but a few jars of them 
will prove a wonderful addition to the pre- 
serve cupboard. Pare and slice firm, even 
peaches as for the table. Make a sirup in 
the proportions of two cupfuls of sugar to 
three cupfuls of water, and cook till clear, 
with a few of the peach kernels added for a 
piquant flavor. Cook the sliced peaches 
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in the sirup until clear, then skim out into 
jars. Cook the sirup down for a few mo 
ments, pour over the peaches, and seal 
while cooling. 

Pear Conserve is quite as delicious as the 
Harlequin. Peel and core juicy, ripe pears 
and to each pound allow the grated rind 
and juice of one lemon and one orange; 
also half a pineapple cut in tiny bis 
Cook the fruit without sugar for three- 
quarters of an hour, or until very tender, 
then measure and add three-fourths as 
much sugar as fruit. Cook til] trans- 
parent, pour into glasses, and seal when 
cold. Nuts may also be added to this 
conserve. I find pecans delicious with it. 

Pears in Vanilla Sirup make a delicious 
dessert; with whipped or plain cream they 
can not be excelled. Pare ripe pears and 
cut them in halves lengthwise. Cook ina 
heavy sirup, using the same proportions 
as in Dessert Peaches, until clear and 
tender, then skim from the sirup and pack 
in jars. Boil the sirup down for a few 
moments and flavor with vanilla, taking 
care not to use too much of the extract; 
just enough to give a faint, indescribable 
bouquet is sufficient. Then pour the sirup 
over the pears and seal. When serving, 
a maraschino cherry or a bit of preserved 
ginger may be placed in each half-pear, 
or one may use a home-preserved straw- 
berry. 

Ginger Pears are so good that I have 
heard them favorably compared to the 
East Indian Conserve which is so popular 
in some places. Select hard, greer pears 
for this sweetmeat; pare and slice them 
very thin. Allow three pounds of sugat 
to four pounds of pears, with two ounces ol 
green ginger root as well. Scrape and cut 
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the root into tiny pieces, and squeeze a 
little lemon juice over it. Cover the pears 
with the sugar and let them stand for 
several hours. Then place them over a 
slow fire and simmer, adding the ginger 
root and the juice and grated rind of two 
lemons. When clear and very thick, 
remove from the fire. The pear slices 


should remain distinct and unbroken, but 
should be almost transparent. 

Pickled Plums are also very spicy and 
nice, Allow four pounds of sugar to six 
pounds of plums, also one ounce of stick 


cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of whole 


Keep these preserves for those very special occasions 


mace, one teaspoonful of whole cloves, and 
a quart of vinegar. Mix the spices and tie 
ina bit of muslin. Make a thin sirup of 
the sugar and vinegar, adding the spices 
during the boiling process. Pour boiling 
hot over the plums, which should be packed 
in a stone jar, and let them stand for 
twenty-four hours, then boil very, very 
gently, in order that the skins may remain 
whole—if possible, for one hour. Now 
drain the sirup from the plums and boil it 
until slightly thickened. Pack the plums 
in glass jars and pour the boiling sirup 
over them. Seal at once. 

Green Tomato Jam will be quite a nov- 
elty, but a very good one to have in your 
assortment of delicacies. To four pounds 
of green tomatoes chopped rather fine, 
add the grated rind and juice of five lem- 
ns and two ounces of green ginger scraped 
and cut in small bits. Add just enough 
water to keep the fruit from sticking, and 
cook slowly for one hour. Then add three 
pounds of sugar and cook until thick. Pour 
into Jars and seal. This is delicious with 
toast for afternoon tea. 

_ Spiced Grape Butter is another old- 
lashioned goody. Stem the grapes and 
place them in the preserving kettle, mash- 
ing them well. To four pounds of fruit 
add ten whole cloves, a dozen allspice 
berries, a stick of cinnamon, and a tiny 
bit of ginger root. Cook until the grapes 
may be pressed through a sieve, then add 
4cupful of vinegar to the pulp, also two 


and one-half pounds of brown sugar. Cook 
slowly until very thick. Plums of any 
variety may be substituted for the grapes 
and will make a delicious butter. 

Damson Jam is an old-time sweetmeat. 
Old-fashioned housewives will tell you 
that it should not be eaten until spring, 
when it will have had time to ripen and 
become mellow. Wash the fruit and cut 
it in halves, removing the pits. Break a 
few of these and add the kernels to the 
fruit; pour a little water over the plui.s 
also and put over the fire to come slowly 
to the boiling-point. Cook very gently for 
half an hour, then measure and add an 
equal quantity of sugar. Simmer for an 
hour and a half verv slowly, then pour 
into jars and seal. 

Preserved Green Gages are also delecta- 
ble. Peel and halve the fruit and place 
in the refrigerator while the sirup is being 
prepared. Crack a few of the plum kernels 
and add them to the parings, cover with 
cold water, and cook slowly for half an hour. 
Then strain through cheese-cloth and add 
sugar in the proportions of one pint to a 
pint and a half of the water in which the 
parings were boiled. Cook until a thick 
sirup has formed, then add the plums to- 
gether with any juice which has gathered 
about them, and simmer till clear. Be 
careful not to boil too rapidly or the fruit 
will not remain whole and perfect, as it 
should; a very few moments will suffice. 
Skim the fruit from the sirup, place it in 
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The late fruits make novel sweetmeats 


jars, cook the sirup for a few moments, 
pour it over the plums, and seal when cold. 
The fruit may be preserved whole, if pre- 
ferred. Other varieties of plums may be 
treated in the same way. 

Plum Tutti-Frutti is made from three or 
four varieties of the fruit; the golden egg, 
the green gage, the red, and the purple 
plums make a delightful combination. 
Each fruit is treated as in the recipe for 
Preserved Green Gages, but each is kept 
separate and distinct. When all are fin- 
ished, the fruit is placed in layers in the 
jars, the dark purple first, then the golden 
egg, the red next, and last of all the green 
gage. When served in a clear glass dish 
decorated with little billows of whipped 
cream, nothing could be prettier. 

For Green Grape Chutney, mix one 
quart of green grapes, from which the 
seeds have been extracted, with one pint of 
chopped, pared apples, three-fourths of a 
cupful of stoned and chopped raisins, one 
cupful of finely chopped celery, one tea- 
spoonful each of dry mustard and ground 
ginger, and a sprinkling of paprika, Cover 
with vinegar and let stand overnight. 
Then add two cupfuls of light brown sugar, 
one tablespoonful of salt, and more mus- 
tard if not quite hot enough. Let the mix- 
ture stand for an hour or two, after the 
ingredients have all been added; then 
simmer slowly for four hours. Seal while 
hot. 

White Grape Conserve is a popular 
dainty. Wash and cut the grapes into 
small pieces without removing the seeds. 
Cook without adding water, until very 
soft. Press through a sieve and simmer 
the pulp for fifteen minutes. Add three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to every pint 
of juice, and cook until clear and of a pale 
green. Pour into small glasses and seal. 
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Tasty dinner meals served on 
individual service plates save 
time, labor, dishes, and food 


OW can I simplify my table 

service? The club-plate meal 

or, as better known, the one- 

plate meal, is the answer. With 
economy of labor, time, dishes, and food, 
Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE has pre- 
pared several one-plate meals, each suf- 
ficient in itself for an individual serving 
of the main course. In every menu, 
left-overs of meat, vegetables, and potato 
from a previous meal may be served in 
new and attractive ways. Another score 
for the one-plate mea]! 

Every one enjoys the occasional hot 
vegetable dinner, and with very little 
ingenuity a tempting meal results. Egg- 
plant, spinach, beets, carrots, cauliflower, 
and cucumbers, all just in their prime in 
the fall months, together with canned peas 
and beans, either bought or from the closet 
shelves, make the meal complete. Pare 
and cut the eggplant into one-half-inch 
slices, dip each slice in flour, and season 
with salt and pepper. Fry a crisp, golden 
brown on both sides. Pare the cucumbers 
and run a three-tined fork down the 
surface of the cucumber lengthwise. This 
gives a crinkled appearance when the 
slices are cut. Cover with cold 
water and crisp on ice. If you 
have a few flowerets of the 
cauliflower left from the previous 
meal, dip them in egg and crums, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and brown in a hot oven. Slice 
into one-quarter-inch pieces 
beets which have been pre- 
viously cooked, and reheat in a 
sauce made from one-quarter 


cupful of butter 
or margarin, two 
tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, and one- 
quarter cupful 
of water. Cube 
previously cooked 
carrots, reheat, 
and season with 
salt, pepper, and 
butter or margarin. The peas and beans 
may be prepared in the same manner. 
Remove the stems and leaves from a 
bunch of radishes, wash the radishes care- 
fully, and cut them into lily shapes as 
illustrated. Reheat a small amount of 
cooked spinach which has been well 
seasoned. Lay one slice of eggplant in 
the center of each plate; on top of the 
eggplant put a small mound of the cooked 
spinach with a radish lily as the decora- 
tion. Arrange the slices of crisp cucumber 
around the edge of the eggplant. At 


Above, Hamburg Balls, Potato Vienna 
Style, and Spiced Tomatoes. Below, 
materials needed for a one-plate meal 


Tite 
Club-Plate Meal 


Saves Time 


By 
Dorothy B. Marsh 


Evolved in the 


Department of 


Cookery 


SRE GAARA RAS 


intervals on the plate, place a small mound 
of peas, beets, cauliflower, carrots, and 
string-beans. The result will be weil worth 
the labor expended. 

For a meat one-plate meal, broil your 
favorite kind of chops until crisp, tender, 
and jujcy. Cut a thick slice from the 
stem end of green peppers, remove the 
seeds, and parboil the peppers fifteen 
minutes in boiling, salted water to which 
one-eighth teaspoonful of soda has been 
added. Drain and fill each pepper case 
with left-over carrots and peas which have 
been combined with a_highly-seasoned 
white sauce. Other left-overs may be 
used as the filling for the pepper cases, 
such as canned corn, creamed _string- 
beans, etc. For the cornucopia of mashed 

potato, either cold potatoes from 
a previous meal or freshly cooked 
potatoes may be «sed. Rice the 
potato and add _ sufficient hot 
milk to make the mixture creamy 
and quite soft. Season with sait, 
pepper, paprika, and butier or 
margarin. Ice-cream scoops serve 
very well for making the corn- 
ucopias, although they may be 
made (Continued on page 225) 
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REAM butter, beef butter or 
oleomargarin, and vegetable but- 
ter are nearly identical in food 
value, and during the war many 

housekeepers were introduced to these new 
butters with their several flavors. Few, 
perhaps, have realized that they are manu- 
factured exactly as is the familiar cream 
butter, except that instead of cream, milk 
is charged with a fat differing only in the 
variety depended upon for flavo1. Thus. 
in the case of oleomargarin the fats used 
are carefully selected, for their butter con- 
sistency, from the beef animal. The light- 
colored oleomargarins are more delicate in 
flavor, because they are made from the fat 
of younger animals. Yellow oleomargarins 
are less delicate in flavor, because while the 
law allows butter to be artificially colored, 
it says, “Butter substitutes can not be 
artificially colored.” Therefore, in order 
to obtain a yellow oleomargarin, the fats of 
older animals must be selected. In the case 
of the vegetable butters coconut fats and 
vegetable oils are used, but in any event 
this fat-charged milk is allowed to ripen at 
the right temperature exactly as if it were 
cream. It is churned and worked and 
molded exactly as for cream butter. 

The result in appearance, in shortening 

power, for cooking purposes, for the sea- 
soning of vegetables—for all uses in 
cookery, in fact—is practically 
identical with good cream butter. 
But most housekeepers will agree 
that butter has a flavor all its own, 
and even with its present high 
price they want to keep it for table 
use. For that reason in the De- 
partment of Cookery was worked 
out a method of so stretching but- 
ter that its flavor might be im- 
parted to any one of these healthful 
butter substitutes, without  sacri- 
fice of the butter food value. 

The merging of butter with milk, 
which has been advocated, does not 
provide a product equal in food 
value to a similar weight of butter. 
Moreover, in testing its use among 
children we found that if left to 
themselves they normally ate 
nearly twice as much of the merged 
butter in order to satisfy their 
hinger. In other words, bulk does 


Cut the hardened butter in blocks, 
place in ice-water until cold, and chill 
the paddles thoroughly in ice-water 


Place the bowl in warm water. 
Then blend with an egg-beater 


Cut both butter and mar- 
garin into small blocks and 
place them in a large bowl 


Bills 


not deceive these honest little creatures. 
It was for this reason that Goop Howuse- 
KEEPING INsTiTUTE has never sanctioned 
the use of merged butter, although we 
realize that it often improves the flavor of 
strongly flavored cream butter. 

But we have discovered that a pound of 
good-grade creamery butter can success- 
fully be merged with a pound of oleo- 
margarin or a pound of vegetable butter, 
and become two pounds of butter in food 
value, two pounds of butter in shortening 
value, and two pounds of butter in flavor. 

For the short time needed to do the 
work, you may have in return a consider- 
able lowering of the butter bill, and with 
no disadvantage. Some one just here may 
raise the question of those illusive vita- 
mines. They have been pretty definitely 
established in the animal oleomargarins, so 
that these compare favorably with butter. 
They have not as yet been identified with 
the vegetable margarins, but with the ad- 
mixture of butter even here there is no 
serious loss, so that it becomes perfectly 
practical to use any one of the butter 
substitutes that is most available for 
purchase. Remember that the animal 
oleomargarins are more expensive because 
of a ten-cent-per-pound tax, which acts as 
a preventive of sale in many localities. 

It is the explanation of their higher 
price. 

Purchase a pound of the best 
quality of tub butter and a pound 
of any kind of margarin. Cut both 
the butter and the margarin in 
small pieces and place them to- 
gether in a large bowl set in a pan 
of warm but not hot water. The 
illustration at the top of the page 
shows you the size of blocks to 
cut. The one next below it indi- 
cates the bowl set in the kettle of 
warm water. The water must be 
only warm enough to heat the 
bowl slightly, thus aiding the 
creaming of the fats. If the bowl 
becomes too hot, the fat is melted, 
and the result will not be so good. 
Cream the fats together thoroughly 
with a big, slotted, wooden spoon, 
although a fork may be used at 
first if preferred. When quite soft, 
beat the (Continued on page 221) 


Handle the paddles lightly with a 
circular motion, dipping them into 
ice-water after each- ball is formed 
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Every picture in both depart- 
ments of the Institute is taken 
by the Bradley & Merrill Studio 





VEN though the hottest part of the 
summer is practically over, this is 
no reason for abandoning the use 
of fresh vegetables in abundance. 

There are plenty of vegetables which are 

in their prime this month, and it is well 

to take advantage of this fact when plan- 
ning the day’s menus. The cooler days of 

September are also conducive to more 

activity, and this fact makes this month 

the supreme one for canning. Do not 
allow any of your garden surplus to waste. 

Cauliflower is one of the most delicious 
and welcome vegetables, and prepared with 
cream sauce and cheese additions is en- 
tirely adequate for a main dish. To my 
mind there is no more delectable way of 
preparing it than to break it into flowerets, 
cook until tender, lay in a shallow glass 
dish, and cover with a rich white sauce in 
which has been melted a half-cupful or 

more of young American cheese. Mix 

lightly, cover with more grated cheese, and 

brown quickly in a hot oven. Vary by sub 
stituting tomato sauce for the white, and 
omitting the cheese—except that on top. 

French Cauliflower. Separate a fine cauli- 
flower into uniform portions suitable 
for separate service, and boil in salted water 
until tender. Dip each piece into beaten 
egg to which have been added three table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and a few grains of cayenne pepper. 

Then roll lightly in fine bread-crums 


which have been mixed with grated 
cheese. Use twice the quantity of bread- 


crums to that of cheese. Place, not 
quite touching, in a buttered, shallow 
baking-dish and brown richly and quickly. 
Place each on a round of hot buttered 
toast and surround with 
a little well-seasoned 
hot cream sauce. Se: ve 
at once. This also is 
suitable for a course or 
main dish and is both 
attractive in appeai- 


ance and most delec 
table in taste. 
Until frost comes, 


whether we pick or buy, 
corn and corn combina- 
lions occupy an hon- 
ored place on our tables 
second to none. Of 
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YOUR VEGETABLE GARDEN IS 
THE MENU FOR THE MONTH 


By Florence Spring 


Every Recipe Tested 
in the 


Department of Cookery 


hd 
course corn is never nicer than when cooked 
on the cob and eaten as “corn, pure and 
simple,’’ but it may enter acceptably into 
the composition of many main dishes, fur- 
nishing the substantial savory of the meal, 

Breakfast Corn and Potatoes. Now 
that eggs are so advanced in price as to be 
a breakfast luxury instead of a staple, it 
is hard to plan semi-hearty substitutes to 
take their place. During the season of 
fresh vegetables, we may often avail our- 
selves of some appetizing and appropriate 
combinations. Cut cold, cooked potatoes 
into half-inch dice, season with salt and 
paprika, and sauté until a rich brown in a 
little bacon or sausage fat; when nearly done 
add the corn cut from two or three ears of 
left-over cooked corn to each two cupfuls 
of diced potatoes and stir lightly among 
the potatoes until the corn also is deli- 
cately browned. Do this quickly. Your 
family, I assure you, will dispose of a good- 
sized dish of this concoction. 

Maryland Corn Pie. Lay two or three 
pieces of rather undercooked bacon in the 
bottom of a glass baking-dish and two or 
three more around the sides. Sprinkle well 
with fine bread-crums, then add a layer 
of peeled fresh tomatoes cut in slices, and a 
little minced green sweet pepper. Sprinkle 
with salt and about a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and dot with bits of butter or margarin. 


Discovered—Cucumbers Piquant 





French Cauliflower served on 
rounds of buttered toast is arecipe 
really new to American palates 








Over this place a layer of uncooked green 
corn which has been cut from the cob. 
When doing this, score down the middle of 
each row with a sharp knife. Sprinkle 
with salt and add bits of margarin; then 
another layer of tomato and seasonings as 
before. Cover with a thin layer of but- 
tered crums and cook about one-half hour 
in a moderate oven. Cheese may be 
added if liked. The layers of corn and 
tomato should each be about an inch 
thick, This makes an excellent luncheon 
main dish. 

Vegetable and egg combinations are 
always tempting and make excellent and 
appetizing main courses. Italian Savory is 
one of the best. Steam, or cook in its own 
juices, one-half peck of spinach; drain, 
chop fine, season well with salt and pepper, 
a suggestion of sugar, and a liberal amount 
of butter or oil as preferred. Place a layer 
of this seasoned spinach about two inches 
thick in a buttered, glass baking-dish, over 
it grate cheese thickly, cover with three or 
four hard-cooked eggs sliced, and pour 
over all about a cupful of white sauce. 
Grate cheese on the top and brown quickly 
ina hot oven. The cheese may be omitted, 
in which case top with fine crums dotted 
with butter. 

Cucumbers naturally suggest salads— 
or at least a “cool and crisp” arrangement! 
Many people, however, can not eat the 
uncooked vegetable, but can enjoy it if 
cooked, and sometimes, prepared in this 
way, it furnishes an enjoyable dish when 
one strives for variety. Cucumbers Piquant 
suit the taste of those who care for highly 
seasoned combinations. Pare large, but 
not overripe, cucumbers, and slice in half- 
inch-thick pieces. Salt and pepper them 
and dip in beaten egg 
which has been diluted 
with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water; then roll 
in fine crums and fry 
in hot, deep fat until 
tender and a rich brown. 
Lay on a hot serving- 
dish and pour over them 
the following sauce at 
the last moment. To 
one cupful of thick to- 
mato sauce already well 
seasoned with salt and 
(Continued on page 222) 
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American Cookery From California 


Tested in the Department of Cookery 


All the products pictured here are 
grown to perfection in California 


there an 
\merican 
cookery? Is 
here a cook- 
ery typical of 
each state in 
the Union, or 
is it, rather, 
peculiar to a 
given section? 
Several months ago we asked your 
assistance in determining this factor, 
and we feel sure you are anxiously await 
ing the results of our query. Here is the 
first answer. This month we have selected 
a group of recipes from California. They 
surely prove that California cookery is typical, 
because they use food products peculiar to 
that state. such as oranges, lemons, raisins, 
figs, dates apricots, walnuts, and 
tuna fish. In southern California the Mexican 
and Spanish dishes are popular, so you will find 
a few of these represented. Try the one that 
most appeals to vou. 


prunes, 


‘California Chicken” Pie 

rie 510 Protein Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonful paprika 
s teaspoonful pepper 
Pastry 


Sneed 


ablespox 


Boil carrots, potatoes, onions, and peas to- 
gether until tender in a small amount of salted 
water. Make a white sauce as follows: Melt 
the butter, add the flour, and cook till bub- 
bling; add the milk gradually and cook till 
smooth and thickened. Add seasonings and 
mix sauce with the tuna. Line a baking-dish 
with plain pastry, fill with the vegetables and 
creamed fish in layers, cover with an upper 
crust in which vent holes have been made, and 
bake till the crust is brown. 


Mrs. W. E. McGlashan 


309 Parker A pts., 
Cal 


San Diego, 


Orange Marmalade 
2860 Tota/ ries 
3 whole 
Water 
Wash, slice paper-thin, and cut in pieces the 
Oranges. Add the lemon juice.. Measure the 
juice and pulp, then add an equal quantity of 
cold Water. Let stand uncovered for twenty- 
tour hours. Boil uncovered for one and one- 
half hours: let stand twenty-four hours. 
Add an equal quantity of sugar and boil till 
jelly stormed. Turn into hot, sterilized glasses. 
This makes from eight to ten glasses of mild, 
clear jelly with the fruit suspended in it. 
Ruth § ver 18 Prospect, Monrovia, Cal. 


30 Protein Calories 
Juice of 3 lemons 


ar 
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Vegetable Tamale Loaf 
1480 Total Calories 


'4 pound salt pork 
I large onion 
1 clove garlic 
I quart can tomatoes 
i can corn or 
1 can hominy meal 
1 tablespoonful chili pow- 3 eggs, beaten 
der 1 cupful ripe olives 
1 cupful seedless raisins 


370 Protein Calories 
3 tablespoonfuls salad oil 
1 tablespoonful butter 
1 tablespoonful salt 
114 cupfuls milk 


1'4 cupfuls yellow corn- 


Chop and brown the pork, onion, and garlic. 
\dd the tomatoes, the corn or hominy, the 
chili powder, salad oil, butter, and salt. Heat 
to the boiling-point, then add the milk and 
corn-meal, and cook ten minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from the fire, beat in the 
eggs, and turn into a greased baking-dish, 
adding the whole olives and raisins, and bake 
one hour. This serves ten to twelve persons. 
Lenore W. Kemman, 424 West Palm, Monrovia, Cal. 


Date Crumbles 
2255 Total Calories 
2 eays, well beaten 
1 cupful sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder 


145 Protein Calories 
1 tablespoonful flour 
1 cupful chopped walnuts 
1 cupful dates, cut small 


Mix all together and spread on two greased 
pie tins. Bake in a slow oven three-quarters 
of an hour. Crumble and serve in tall glasses 
topped with whipped cream, or mix with 
whipped cream and serve. 

Mrs. J. Balsom, 28 30 Fifth St., San Diego, Cal. 


Apricot Jelly 
2150 Total Calories 160 Protein Calories 
1 pound dried apricots 2 tablespoonfuls granu- 
I cupful sugar lated gelatin 
l4 cupful cold water 

Carefully wash the apricots, cover them with 
cold water, and let soak for several hours. Add 
sugar and boil slowly for one hour in the water 
in which the apricots have soaked. Strain 
through a fine wire sieve. With the juice, they 
should be of the consistency of fruit butter. 
While hot, stir in the gelatin, which has been 
softened in the cold water. Mold and serve 
with whipped cream. 


Mrs. H. E. Lyon, 1416 Nadeau Dr., Los Angeles, Cal 


Have you ever seen a fresh date, 
pale gold in color and so delicious ? 


Rhubarb de Luxe 
1840 Total Calories 17 Protein Calories 


4 cupfuls rhubarb, 14 teaspoonful 
cut small mon 


ils granulated 12 whole cloves 
sugar I large orange 
9 teaspoonful. mace 


Place the ingredients all together 
in a greased casserole, adding the 
grated rind of the orange as well as 
the juice and pulp. Cover and bake 
until the rhubarb is tender. If very 

juicy, uncover during the last fifteen minutes 
of baking. 
Maric 7. Smith, 148 Central Ave., Sausalito, Cal. 


Lemon Pie 

375 Total Calories 160 Protein Calories 

eggs 1 tablespoonful butter 

lemon \¢ teaspoonful salt 

cupful sugar 1 cupful milk 

tablespoonfuls flour Flaky pastry 

Beat the egg-yolks until thick. Add the juice 
and grated rind of the lemon and the sugar 
mixed thoroughly with the flour and salt. 
Blend together well and add the milk and 
the butter melted. Fold in the egg-whites 
beaten until they are stiff and dry. Pour into 
a pie plate lined with flaky pastry. Bake 
about one-half hour. Have the oven hot enough 
at first to set the rim, then reduce the heat. 
Mrs. H. E. Lyon, 1416 Nadeau Dr., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Spanish Lima Beans 


1235 Total Calories 235 Protein Calories 
upfuls dried lima beans 1 tablespoonful fat 

I chili pepper 

4 cupful stewed tomatoes 


2 teaspoonfuls salt 
I onion 

Soak the beans overnight in water to cover. 
In the morning add the salt and cook until 
tender. Remove the seeds and veins from the 
pepper and boil it until the pulp may be 
scraped from the skin. If bottled chili peppers 
are used, boiling is not necessary. Chop the 
onion and fry it in the fat; add the peppe pulp, 
the tomatoes, and the beans. Cook: all to- 
gether five minutes. 

Helen Williams, Oxnard, Cal. 


Raisin Pie 

#500 Total Calories 180 Protein Calories 
Grated rind and juice of 114 cupfuls water 

2 lemons I scant cupful walnu 
Grated rind and j f meats,coarsely choppe 1 

I orange 3 tablespoonfuls corn- 
1 cupful light brown sugar starch 
2 cupfuls seeded raisins Pastry 

Cook together all the ingredients except the 
corn-starch. When it comes toa boil, thicken 
the mixture with the corn-starch mixed with 
a small quantity of cold water. Bake between 
two crusts. 
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If You Are Entertaining at Home, or at 
a Church or Club this Fall, Here Is a 
Harvest Party You Will Like 






By Elaine 


Entertainment Editor 






\y , : ; : 
\ ih There is an ancient rivalry 
\y) | 
\ yy That won't be settled soon, 
ae *Twixt harvest moon in autumn, 
And honey moon in June. 



















HOW TO ORDER 


> ‘ULL instructions for a Harvest 
Party, for either a small lunch- 

eon, tea, or evening party at 
home, or a larger affair in a hall or at 
a club, will be sent for toc. postage. 
This includes menus, instructions for 
making the Horn of Plenty, illus- 
trated, and instructions for making 
autumn leaf candy containers from 
crépe paper. Suggestions for games 
will also be included. The verses on 
this page may be used on the invita- 
tions, or on place-cards to be read / 
aloud by the guests when the refresh- \ 






And, oh, alas! my fickle heart 
On neither side will stay, 
For I’m content with either one 

When other is away. 



































“Eat the best apples fest,” say the Sages, 
When autumn has burnished them red, 

As “Eat your cake when you want it,” 
By some one as wise has been said. 









ments are served. Address Entertain- } 7 GN heed eS A ¥ 
ment Editor, Good Housckeeping, Ne To-morrow you may not want apples 
119 West goth St., New York City. |} As much as you want them today; 







So choose ye the reddest and roundest, 
And gobble ’em up right away. 
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We all recall that silly poet 






























































































Who was so very hard to suit. ¢: ee ee 
y \ THINGS TO BUY his. 
He criticized the bonnie lovers so aie bas ; 
. : On receipt of stamps, check, nin; 
Who made two bites of one small fruit. or money-order, eve will by 1 
jor you the little hoe,» ake, and we 
ihe spade sets, for 5c. a Sth 
But I suspect if he wrote nov, artificial fruits of composi 
) i ‘ epee eg ae R ‘ a tion, 1n naturai colors and 
This poet critic - contrary, — . cans, tia er each a 
He'd praise them as the thrifty things ing to size; crépe paper with 
basket of fruit design, 200.4 
For making two bites off a fold of so fi.; ants 
cherry. crépe paper, 20c. a fold of 10 
; ft.; crepe paper in plain col peopl 
‘ors to make Horn of Plenty, plain 
1oc. a fold of 10 jt.; smal ot mii 
celluloid farm animals, cot, On 
horse, donkey, pig. , Cah With : 
gathe: 
conve 
; The | 
SEASONABLE PARTIES natior 
On receipt of r4¢. postage BM on the 
; = instructions will be sent Jord Be hist oy 
JINGLES TO ORD! R Patriotic Party, a Children! ot 
If you would like special verses written for invitations Party, and a Snow Party J” Allied 
or ‘alaee- ards, bringing in the names and personal grown-ups. These inst rope 
characteris s of your guests, upon recetj : of bow tions include SUgge toms jor mug 
postage we will give you inf formatio nas to 2 where you games, ideas for decore cen t: 
; tions, and delightfu! men HM and e: 


can have them ‘written for twenty-five cents a verse 
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The HOUSE 


ALTAZAR has come back to life. 


The Rip 


Van Winkle of the modern world commences 
his adventures in London society and as a begin- 
ning introduces his son, Godfrey, to a thoroughly 
well-bred and therefore extra-dangerous siren 


AMBRIDGE put Baltazar on 
the track of old acquaintances, 
so that on his return to London 
he found himself in contact with 

people of his own standing who could ex- 
plain to him the contemporary attitude 
of mind. 

On his return from Godalming he dined 


s with Weatherley, a bachelor, and a small 


gathering of fellow publicists. Here the 
Conversation ran on more intellectual lines. 
rhe war was considered from the inter- 
national standpoint. Discussions turned 
on the subject races of Austria, the inner 
history of the Roumanian campaign, the 
siister situation in Greece, the failure of 
Allied diplomacy all through Eastern Eu- 
rope. Baltazar listened eagerly to the good, 
keen talk and went back to his hotel braced 
and exhilarated, 


been talking through 
their hats, it would 
not matter. Prem- 
ises granted, the 
logic of it all had 
been faultless, an 
intellectual joy. And 
they had not been 
talking through 
their hats. They were men who knew, 
men who had access to vital information 
apparently despised by the Foreign Office. 
In touch with his kind again, London 
ceased to be a city of dreadful night. 
In his enthusiastic eyes it had almost be- 
come a ville de lumiére. A week ago he had 
floundered here derelict, lost, unwanted, a 
sick Chinaman his only link with human- 
ity. Now he was safe on sunny seas, 


Even if they had ally. bound once more to life by friends, a new- 
A brief synopsis of the earlier instalments of this story will be found on page 161 


“Are you sure faithlessness is 
not hereditary in your family?” 
she laughed. ‘Lady Edna,” 
said Baltazar, holding out his 
ring, ‘“‘Jusqu’ & la mort’” 


found son in himself an adamantine tie. 
and, wonder of wonders, the woman for 
whose sake he had revolutionized his exis- 
tence and whose fragrant girlish memory 
had sanctified his after years. 

He might have married in China. Polyg- 
amy being recognized, the fact of his hav- 
ing a wife alive in England would not have 
rendered such a marriage illegal according 
to Chinese law. He had many opportuni- 
ties, for he held a position there unique for 
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a European; and a delicately nurtured 
Chinese lady can be an exquisite thing in 
womanhood, more than alluring to a 
lonely, full-blooded man. But ever be- 
tween him and a not dishonorable tempta- 
tion had floated the flower shape of the 
English girl with her pink and white face, 
and her light brown hair, and her hazel 
eves through which shone her English wit 
and her English understanding and her 
English love and her English soul. Not 
that he had eaten out his heart for twenty 
years for Marcelle. He had wiped her as a 
disturbing element clean out of his exis- 
tence. His loyalty had been passive rather 
than active. He had made no attempt to 
throw open gates and go in search of her. 
But at hostile approach the gates had been 
uncompromisingly shut. 


HE wonder of wonders had happened. 

In one respect, the wonder of all pos- 
sible wonders had happened. There had 
been no disillusion. In the gap of twenty 
years between girl and woman, what devas- 
tating life forces might have been at work, 
wiping bloom from cheek, dulling gleam 
from eves, distorting lips, smiting haggard 
lines on face, hardening or unshapening 
sweet and beloved contours, hardening, 
too, the mind, drying up the heart, ar- 
resting the development of the soul? As 
he had never thought to see her in this 
world again, he had not speculated on 
such a natural life change. It was only 
now, when he had met her in the gracious 
fulness of her woman’s beauty, that he 
shivered at the thought of that which 
have been, and exulted in the knowledge 
of that which was. He remembered a 
woman, a friend of his wife, though much 
older, a lovely dream of a woman of the 
fair, frail type, who had disappeared from 
Cambridge for two or three vears and then 
returned—suddenly old, as though a ‘with- 
ering hand had passed over her face. No 
such hand had touched Marcelle. (Then 
he pulled himself up and thought, how old 
is she? Thirty-eight—thirty-nine—twelve 
years younger than himself! He laughed 
out loud. A mere child! What could she 
yet have to do with withering hands? 
Fiftv—thirty-eight! The heyday of life. 

“Confound it!” cried Baltazar, feeling 
his muscles as he strode about his bed- 
room. ‘I’m as hard as iron.” 

Satisfied with his youth, he sat down 
and wrote impulsive pages to Marcelle, 
which he posted in the hotel post-box be- 
fore going to bed. 

He ordered lunch the next day in the 
great room of the Savoy. “I’m having 
my son,” he said to the maitre d’hétel, with 
a thrill at the new and unfamiliar word. 
“He has been wounded. I want the very 
best vou can do for us.” 

Long before the appointed hour, he 
began to pace up and down the vestibule 
with an eye on every taxicab that swung 
round the rubber-paved courtyard and 
deposited its fares at the door, as impa- 
tient as any young subaltern waiting for 
his inamorata. 

Very proudly he conducted Godfrey to 
the reserved table in the middle of the 
room. He would have liked to proclaim 
to each group of lunchers as he passed: 
“This is my son, you know. Wounded 
and decorated for valor.” To those who 
regarded them with any attention, they 
were obviously father and son. But this 
Baltazar did not realize. When Godfrey 





The House of Baltazar 


met a brother officer, he stood beaming 
upon them with his new pride. 

“My boy,” said he when the waiter had 
filled the two glasses, “I hope you like 
champagne. For myself I am a confirmed 
teetotaler. But. I come from a land of 
strict ceremonial, and ceremonial ideas 
have got into my bones. Our first meal 
together—we must drink in wine to what 
the future has in store for us.” 

He smiled and held out his glass across 
the table. They touched rims. Baltazar 
took a sip, then put his champagne aside 
and filled a tumbler with mineral water. 
Godfrey was struck by the courtesy and 
suavity of manner with which his father 
conducted the little ceremony; also, as the 
lunch progressed, by his perfect hostship 
end by his charming conversation. The 
disconnected dynamo could be, when he 
chose, a very pleasant gentlemen. By 
his tone and attitude he conveyed a man 
of the world’s suggestion that this might 
be the beginning of an agreeable acquain- 
tance. Godfrey beg:n to revise his first 
impression of his father. Confidence in- 
creasing, he yielded to subtle pressure and 
spoke in his English objective way about 
himself, about his school days, his ambi- 
tions. He explained how his intimacy 
with Sister Baring sprang from the un- 
fruitful pages of Routh’s Rigid Dynamics. 

“Oh, that’s how she spotted you?” 

“ That’se how, sir. And then she told 
me she had read with you, and eventually 
all the rest came.” 

“Life is very simple,” said Baltazar, “if 
we would only let it take its own course. 
It’s when we begin to mess about with it 
ourselves that the tangles come.” 

When the meal was ended and coffee 
and cigars were brought round, the young 
man threw off further garments of reserve. 
**T wonder whether I may ask you a ques- 
tion, sir?” 

“A million,” replied Baltazar, “and J’Il 
do my best to answer every one.” 

“Tt’s only this. You were such a great 
mathematician when you left Cambridge. 
I’ve been wondering all the time since 
yesterday what has happened—whether 
vou’ve chucked mathematics or what—”’ 
i M Y boy,” said Baltazar, “you've 
4¥4 touched on tragedy.” 

I’m sorry,” said Godfrey. 

“Oh, you haven’t been indiscreet. By 
no means. You’re bound to hear it sooner 
or later. So why not now? But it will 
take a little time. What are your engage- 
ments?” 

“My afternoon is at your disposal, sir.”’ 

“Very good,” said Baltazar. “I shall 
now proceed to tell you the amazing story 
of Spendale Farm, Quong-Ho, and ithe 
Zeppelin.” 

It was nearly five o’clock when he had 
finished. Finding Godfrey a_ sensitive 
listener, he had expounded with many 
picturesque and intimate details the story 
which he had roughly told so often. The 
reason for his sudden self-condemnation 
to exile he glossed over. Oddly enough, 
no one, not even this son of his with the 
quick insight forced to maturity by the 
hothouse of war, boggled at the reason. 
All accepted his maniacal proceeding as in 
keeping with the impulsive eccentricity of 
his career. Besides, the mere fact of a 
man being able so to eliminate from his 
surroundings every whisper of the outside 
world as to live in England and remain in 








absolute ignorance of the war fo 
of years staggered credulity an 
minor considerations. 

“Well,” said Baltazar, with a big gesture 
of both arms, “that’s how it is. To sum 
up: Eighteen years’ blank ignorance of. 
and indifference to, European history— 
political, social, moral, artistic, scientific. 
A week’s dismay and disgust. Two years’ 
seclusion’ devoted to the consolidation of 
my life’s work. The whole thing wiped 
out in a night. Awakening to find the 
world had been at war for two years. My- 
self adrift ia a sort of typhoon with not a 
human straw to cling to but my, adopted 
son, this extraordinary mathematical ge- 
nius of a Quong-Ho. I fly to Cambridge 
to try to get some sort of sane attachment 
to life. I discover your existence. No 
sconer do I meet you than I’m thrown 
against the very woman for whose sake, 
as a young man, I chucked the whole of 
my career. And here I am, as strong asa 
horse, and with a first-class working brain, 
and the country is crying out for both 
brains and muscle. I’ll go mad if I don’t 
give the country my best. But at the 
same time I’m just a month-old child. I’m 
dazed by everything. And I’ve got you 
and Marcelle and Quong-Ho to look after. 
Youre all inextricably woven into the 
tapestry of my life. Mathematics and 
Chinese scholarship can go to the devil. 
Only the four of you matter—"’ 

“Four?” Godfrey queried. 

“Yes. Four. You, Marcelle, Quong- 

Ho, and England.” 
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XV 


ALTAZAR had asked his friend Burt- 
ingshaw, K. C., to suggest some sphere 
in which his gifts might be usefully em- 
ployed by the nation. _Burtingshaw, an 
unimaginative fellow, a professional exploit- 
er of formule, bade him become a special 
constable and join the National Volun- 
teers. The man, all agog to save his coun- 
try, scoffed at the advice. Ii there was 
marching to be done and blows to be 
struck, he had far better enlist. Just likea 
Chancery lawyer to try to damp et- 
thusiasm! He decided to bide his time, 
to adopt the unusual course of looking 
before he leaped. To judge by what he 
could gather from the press and from con- 
versation, it had been the crying fault of 
the Government from the beginning of the 
war to use razors to cut butter and wooden 
scalpels to perform delicate operations. 
There must be, waiting in the vast war 
machine, one particular lever which he of 
all men was qualified to pull. To find it 
would take time. But what was it? God- 
frey’s suggestions ran from vague lo 
gloomy. Possibly he could find a billet in 
one of the new ministries springing up like 
mushrooms every day, or he might do 
Y. M. C. A. work, or drive a motor ambu- 
lance in France. All of which was as salls- 
factory to the perfervid patriot as the idea 
of joining the Special Constabulary or the 
National Volunteer Force. He rebelled at 
half measures. 
Meanwhile his own house had first to be 


set in order. He began operations by 


removing his worldly goods—easily com 
tained in one suitcase and a large brown 
paper package—to a comfortable hotel at 
Godalming, so as to be near Godfrey and 
The quiet, too, of a private 
(Continued on page 141) 
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VERY proudly Baltazar conducted Godfrey to the reserved table in the middle 

of the room. He would have liked to proclaim to each group of lunchers as he 
passed: “This is my son, you know. Wounded and decorated for valor.”” When 
Godfrey met a: brother officer, Baltazar stood beaming upon-them with his new pride 





A bizarre effect is this 
blue and orange cre- 
tonne valance, in scenic 
design, with outer 
draperies cf beige silk 


New and artistic is the 
idea of embellishing a 
plain Holland shade to 
give the effect of a val- 
ance for simple curtains 
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Casement windows with diamond-shaped panes are 
always decorative. The ones at the left below are 
framed with a valance and curtains of putty-colored silk 


An interesting note in the old French chintz at the right 
below is the use of the same rose and white material in the 


’ draperies and in the pan! cut to harmonize with them 





If you wish advice on 
draping your windows, 
write to Miss Mary 
Northend, enclosing ten 
cents postage for réply 


For a bedroom or living. 
room is this copy of an 
old French block 
chintz, below, used as 
drapery for a_ cornice 
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Simplicity of line always displays real beauty, as these 
graceful, cream wool casement-cloth curtains prove 


DRAPERIES 


By 
Mary Northend 


EVER was there a time when greater scope has 
been offered for individual tastes in the matter 
of house furnishing in general, and window 
draperies in particular. Variety there is in color, 
material, and modes of hanging to meet the demands 
of the more austere and simple effects, as well as for 
elaboration and rich display. Taffeta and chiffon, 
damask and chintz, often in layer upon layer of 
material, have replaced lace and net. 
There is the inner glass curtain of light, filmy 
material, often chiffon, sometimes in a pale color 
chosen to produce a desired effect. The shades most 
used are soft yellow, to lend artificial sunshine where 
the sun is an infrequent visitor; a pale sea-green, 
which one correctly terms jade, cools.a room which is 
too sunny. There is a Japanese gauze—really a fiber silk and 
very durable—which comes in a mellow peach-blossom tone, and 
for a formal room a delicate beige makes a pure neutral. White, 
or even cream, is used but little except in bedrooms, where sheer 
muslin with tiny ruffles fits in appropriately. When the glass 
curtain is intended to be drawn, a heavier material is employed to 


ee ae 


This stately room shows how damask is used for 
formal drawing-rooms with antique furniture 


advantage, such as a natural Chinese punjab, or the plain case- 
ment cloth which has been in use so long and still holds its own 
among the gay and sometimes perishable chiffon and gauze 
fabrics of the moment. With these gauze and chiffon glass cur- 
tains, a leaded tape is inserted at the hem in preference to the 
bottom rod. (Continued on page 137) 





Making the New American 


BY 


Director 
of Foods, 


OR eight years I have 
been endeavoring, in 
the pages of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, to lead 
the people of this country into 
a better method of life. I have 
been impressed with one curious 
attitude of human psychology. 
While the desire to live is the 
ruling passion, efforts to secure 
long life are extremely unpopu- 
lar. There is nothing about 
which the average American is 
more indifferent than his own 
well-being and that of his chil- 
dren. He appreciates good 
health only when overtaken by 
disease. He values wholesome 
food only when his digestive 
apparatus is seriously impaired 
by eating unwholesome food. In 
looking back over these years of 
activity with a view to summar- 
izing what has been accom- 
plished, I was struck with the 
fact that the whole attitude of 
these activities has been the 
production of a better American 
citizen. 
What is a better American? 
The answer to this question is 
not difficult. He 1s a citizen, 
this American of the future, 
who has a better heredity than 
his forebears. He also has a 
far better environment. He will have a 
broader view of public affairs, a deeper 
insight into child welfare, primary educa- 
tion, and higher studies, and a less partisan 
view of politics. It is my purpose here to 
consider some of the principal factors 
which will be active in producing this 
better American. 

The first privilege of the future child 
born in America is a good heredity. 
Heretofore we have paid little attention 
to this most potent factor. We recognize 
its value in farm animals, but the general 
idea of heredity is quite hazy. We under- 
stand the heredity of red hair or blue eyes, 
in spite of the fact that the human animal 
is not bred with any idea of securing any 
permanent physical trait. In fact, we are 
told often that it is best for opposites to 
mate. This freedom of choice has created 
a complexity in human heredity entirely 
different from the simplicity of the great 
animal breeds. We have <ll heard the 
expression that cancer or tuberculosis 
“runs in families,’ and yet cancer and 
tuberculosis are in no sense hereditary 
diseases, except in so far as the child may 
be born with a low resistance to disease, 
making it an easy mark for these fatal 
visitations. The idea of heredity is best 
illustrated in the system of worlds on one 
of which we live. We have our days and 
nights and our changing seasons and our 
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Sanitation, 


* PERRIE MAC DONALD 


“His reward will not be measured by a scale 
of length of hours or magnitude of compen- 
sation, but by his ability to serve humanity” 


revolutions around the sun by virtue of 
the original impulse of creation. The 
movement imparted to the suns and 
planets continues unchanged, and as long 
as the system of worlds lasts will continue 
unchanged. So in the human animal 
the original impulse of life, no matter 
whether given to the orthodox or to the 
evolutionary Adam, remains unchanged 
to all eternity. 

This original impulse is inherent in 
vitality itself, and the only reason why it 
is not exactly the same in all persons is 
due to that individualization which grad- 
ually and yet decisively characterizes each 
person and makes him a separate exis- 
tence instead of a common unit. In other 
words, in the very nature of things each 
child is an individual and not a mere 
number in like things. So by gradual 
evolution good and bad things come from 
this original principle of heredity. It is 
a force which we can never escape and the 
results of which we can never eradicate. 
It is, thus, of the greatest importance that 
the good rather than the bad should pre- 
dominate in this common inheritance of 
humanity. 

We have no difficulty in tracing physical 
traits due to heredity in the resemblance of 
the children, to a greater or less degree, 
to one or both parents, according to 
Mendel’s law. The supreme right of the 
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unborn child is a good physical, 
mental, and moral hereditary 
impulse. To this end the con- 
trol of the state over marriage, 
which already exists everywhere, 
should be much further extended 
than it has been heretofore. 
Marriage is not an inalienable 
right. It is an institution for 
the welfare of the state. How 
carelessly it has been controlled 
is seen in the idiots, imbeciles, 
morons, insane, epileptic, scrof- 
ulous, and syphilitic wrecks of 
humanity. One of the striking 
truths of the Bible is, ‘The 
sins of the father shall be 
visited upon the children te 
thethird and fourth generation.” 
I once said to an eminent doctor 
of divinity that this statement 
was not comprehensive enough. 
I said it should read, “The sins 
of the father shall be visited 
upon the children forever.”” He 
replied that the phrase as it 
stands practically covers the 
whole question, and added, 
“The children of sinful parents 
usually all die before the fifth 
generation appears.” It would 
be a happy day for humanity 
if this were really so. How 
much better it would be for 
humanity if such children had 
never been born at all! 

It would not be advisable to eliminate 
sentiment from parenthood. Love is the 
most exalted of human passions. There 
should be, however, “method in this mad- 
ness.” It is the duty of the state to deny 
the marriage certificate to the unfit and 
especially to criminal, syphilitic, and epi- 
leptic candidates. A rigid mental, moral, 
and physical examination should safeguard 
the state from the burden of many un- 
happy dependents. At the same time it 
would avoid that life of misery caused by 
social ostracism and physical and mental 
suffering, to which so many of our people 
are born. A child of the future has a 
right to be well born, and the state should 
take such action as will secure the enjoy- 
ment of this right. 

The next most important factor in the 
making of an American is the environment 
into which he is born. First of the factors 
of environment is the right to a proper nour- 
ishment. All the good effects of a good 
heredity may be wasted if the child 1s born 
into an unfavorable environment in respect 
of his nourishment. While good nourish- 
ment will never be able to eliminate the 
radical faults of bad heredity, bad nour- 
ishment may utterly destroy the poten- 
tiality of a good heredity. The child who 
dies before his fifth (Continued on page 104) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Ques‘ion=Box is on page 98) 
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When night had fallen, Suzette sat on the lip of the trench, staring out into the darkness toward Fransart. 
More than once I could have sworn that tears glistened in her eyes. She was realizing all that she had lost 


The TEST 


° 


eof SCARLETFE 


This chapter of Lieutenant Dawson’s epic of bravery belongs to 
Suzette, the little peasant mother who marched with the Canadians 
up to the great batile and met the test of scarlet like the rest 


URING the last two days I have 
seen the best bit of fighting of 
the entire war. As a rule an 
attack is a big, sprawling affair, 

the whole of which no one can foresee, and 
the whole of which in all its details no sin- 
gle person can command. Every one sets 
out with general instructions, but the vari- 
ations in the methods by which those 
instructions are carried out depend on 
personal initiative and chance. For the 
first time I was in an attack every phase of 
which one could follow up and watch. 
Iwas sent up forward to do liaison work 
with the battalion which was holding the 
line in front of Fouquescourt. Everything 
was quiet and no attack was contemplated, 
so Suzette had her way and was allowed to 
accompany me. Her request to be al- 
lowed to go up front followed the dis- 
closure of an interesting fact about herself. 
She had asked to be paraded before the 
Major, as though she were actually a 
Tommy. 


In queer, -breken English -she, 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Illustrated by 
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told us that this was her country. Her 
home was in Fransart, the next town we 
shall attack. She wanted to let us know 
this, because she thought her knowledge of 
the district might be of value. And then 
came what was probably her real motive 
for asking to be paraded, a request that she 
might be allowed to accompany the next 
officer and party of signalers going up 
front. 

“What for?” the Major questioned. 

“et was my ’ome,” she said. “I wish 
zo much to zee eet before ze guns—”’ 
She puffed out her cheeks and then emptied 
them with an explosive sound. “Before 
zay make eet all flat.” 


At first the Major refused her emphatic- 
ally. But the Major has a soft place for 
Suzette. I’m not at all sure that he is not 
in love with her. I know Hemingis. For 
some time I’ve had the feeling of a growing 
hidden rivalry between the two men— 
hidden because, being friends, they are 
ashamed to acknowledge rivalry. And 
then, again, neither of them is willing to 
own her attraction even to himself. She 
has no right to be here. Were it dis- 
covered that the reason for her presence in 
a fighting unit was the Major’s or the 
Captain’s affection, the affair would wear 
a very different aspect in the eyes of not 
only the higher authorities, but also of the 
men in the battery itself. 

Compelled by her pleading, the Major 
promised her that on the first quiet day he 
would allow her to accompany one of us 
up front. I did not much relish having 
the responsibility of a girl with me in what 
was practically the front line, though no- 


body-by looking:at ‘her could have guessed 
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(A -brief synopsis of the opening instalments will be found on page 184 
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that she was a girl. Her appearance was 
that of a slightly built boy, who was 
probably two years below the military age, 
but there was nothing to arouse suspicion 
in that, for many of our Tommies have 
obviously increased their age in order to 
get themselves into the Army. She ac- 
companied me ostensibly as a telephonist 
in my signaling party. 

Battalion headquarters were situated in 
a deep trench which crossed the road be- 
tween Fouquescourt and Fransart. This 
road was raked day and night by hostile 
fire. The trench itself was anything but a 
pleasant spot. .The moment one poked 
his head up to look over the top, a bullet 
would whiz by; Hun snipers were every- 
where. This being the case, there was not 
much sense in allowing Suzette to remain in 
a place of danger, so I made up my mind to 
send her back to the battery with the run- 
ner who would carry down my situation 
report at nightfall. 

I had never had much talk with Suzette; 
that,afternoon, as I sat in the hot, sun- 
baked trench, I got a glimpse of her mind 
for the first time.. The rest of my party 
were sprawled out on their backs, trying to 
make«up for broken nights, so we were 
quite by ourselves. 

“Suzette,” I said, “‘why do you follow 
us? It isn’t a happy sort of life. Surely 
somewhere you must have friends.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders ever so 
slightly. “My friends! Zay was all in 
Fransart. You are my friends now.” 

I tried to get her to outline to me what 
had*happened to her since the start of the 
war, but she wasn’t to be drawn out. 

“Ze Germans, zay was not 
nice? ‘she said. ‘“Zay killed 
my mother over zare.”” It ap- 
peared that her mother had 
kept pigeons in the loft of their 
cottage. When the Germans 
discovered that the birds had 
rings on their legs, they sus- 
pected that they were intended 
for the carrying of messages, 
and Suzette’s old mother had 
been led out and shot. She 
herself had escaped through 
their outposts and regained the 
unconquered territory. What 
had happened between the time 
of her escape and our finding 
her she passed over in a 
phrase, ““Eet was cold and 
un’appy, and zen you were 
kind.” 

I found that what she really 
preferred to talk about was her 
girlhood, so I let her talk on. 
It was over there in Halles 
Wood, from which the sniping 
was coming, that she had gone 
each -spring with the village 








The Test of Scarlet 


The phone tinkled, breaking the spell, 
and the telephonist called to me that I was 
wanted by the Major. 

“Hullo, sir, I was going to cal]l you up. 
I’m_ sending Suzette back. There is 
nothing for her to.see up here.” 

“Don’t send her back—not yet.” The 
Major’s voice sounded abrupt and agitated. 

“But why?” 

“Here’s why. Bully Beef is lost, and 
we don’t want her to know until we’ve 
found him.” 

“Lost—but—” 

“Ves, lost! He’s as completely vanished 
as if the ground had opened and swallowed 
him. Keep her with you until we’ve made 
a proper search. We may not have to 
tell her.” 

That night, instead of returning with the 
runner to the battery, Suzette stayed with 
us in the front line. When night had 
fallen, and the snipers could no longer see 
her, she sat on the lip of the trench, staring 
out into the darkness toward Fransart. 
Once she pointed to a lone tree on the 
ridge, saying that she could see the village 
from there and asking me to allow her to 
go forward, but the enemy patrols were 
likely to be abroad, so I had to deny her. 
Several times I heard her sigh heavily, and 
more than once I could have sworn that 
tears glistened in her eyes. -She was 
realizing all that she had lost. But how 
much she had lost she did not know as yet, 
for every time I phoned back to the 
battery I received the same answer: there 
was no news of her child. 

Next morning, on inquiring over the 
phone, I was told that they had picked up 


VOICE 


Untermeyer 


The 


By Louis 


I can not recall your features, 
Your words I scarcely caught; 

But I shall always remember 
The vision that they brought: 


Blue depths and a warm air ruffling 
The silver tops of trees; 

A thousand young stars dancing 
Down dark, adventurous seas; 


Voices of children and heroes; 

The moon on the crest of a wave; 
A challenge of golden trumpets 

Over a restless grave. 


Death Corner and Fouquescourt. A de. 
tail of men was out searching for him, led 
by Big Dan Turpin. 

Then something arose which swung my 
thoughts clean away from this personal 
anxiety. To the south of us drum-fire had 
been pounding away all morning; we 
guessed that the French had been going 
after Noyon again. At one o’clock we got 
a sudden intimation that within two hours 
we must capture Fransart and, if possible. 
the railroad which lay beyond. This left 
no time for the working out of the usual 
detailed plans for artillery cooperation, 
Moreover, we were too far forward to dare 
send our instructions back by telephone; 
the Hun listening-machines would pick up 
our conversations, and the enemy would 
be forewarned. We had to make out a 
rough barrage table and run it back to the 
guns by messenger. When that was done. 
it was necessary that we should go forward 
to the jumping-off point with the infantry, 
since the ridge in front blocked the view 
of the area where the fighting was to take 
place. Suzette volunteered to accompany 
us, and since I had far too few signalers 
and no time to obtain more, I was com- 
pelled to accept her. Leaving one man in 
the trench to watch for our messages, we 
struck out along the Fouquescourt-Fran- 
sart road and commenced to lay in wire. 

It was a brilliantly hot afternoon; all 
the parched landscape seemed to shift and 
quiver in the dancing haze. One’s clothes 
rasped the flesh like sandpaper, and one’s 
eyes were blinded by perspiration. We 
made little progress with the laying of our 
wire, for every few minutes we had to go 
back to mend a break caused by 
shell-fire. At last we abandoned 
the idea of keeping in touch 
with the rear_by telephone and 
determined to rely on visual 
signaling. We passed the ruined 
village of Fouquescourt on our 
right. It was seething in a 
cloud of smoke. We aban- 
doned the road and bore over 
toward the left, till we came to 
an old Hun trench which ran 
straight up to Fransart and 
passed near the lone tree on the 
ridge, from which we intended 
to signal back our messages. 
As we stole crouching between 
the shallow banks, we noted 
how our chaps had flung away 
the heavier part of their equip- 
ment; the trench was strewn 
with haversacks, Mill’s bombs, 
and tins of bully. Then, when 
we almost thought that we had 
advanced too far, we came 
across the infantry. They were 
kneeling close together, pant- 
ing like overdriven animals, 











children to gather primroses. 
It was through these fields, 
where corpses were now lying, 
that she used to walk with: her pail at 
milking time. She made me see the 
old priest in his rusty black skirt and 
round felt hat, going down the lanes be- 
tween the little cottages. She made me 
see the pool in the brook where her mother 
used to kneel with the village women, 
singing and banging the linen white against 
the stones. But most of all she made me 
see herself—Suzette, with the gold-brown 
plaits, whom all the boys used to follow 
with their eyes. 


a rumor; a child had been seen on the road 
between the wagon lines and Death Cor- 
ner. If that were so, it would mean that 
Bully Beef had wandered out of the wagon 
lines in the direction of the battery in 
search of his mother. He had come up 
once or twice to the battery position with 
the ammunition wagons and would have a 
vague idea of the way. As he had not 
arrived at the battery, it was likely that he 
had gone past it; in which case he must be 
somewhere in the wheat fields between 


their bayonets gleaming thirst- 
ily in the fierce sunshine. Many 
of them were reenforcements 
who had never been in battle before. 
Their faces were haggard with the struggle 
against terror, and they trembled as they 
waited for our guns to open fire. 

Having posted a signaler with flags and 
a lamp, I pushed forward to where the 
company commander was waiting to lead 
the advance. He was just on the crest, 
where one could look down on the ap- 
proaches to Fransart. The village itself 
was still hidden from sight, but one could 
see the little country road running trom 
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into mounds, two men were advancing. Without a word of warning pens 
commenced to race toward them, into that inferno where every second — 
to ke a man’s last. Her sharp eyes had discerned that one of them carried a chi 
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Fouquescourt straight and white as an 
arrow through fields and, crossing the road, 
a line of apple-trees. It looked very 
sleepy and innocent. One would scarcely 
have been surprised to see blue-clad 
peasants rise out of the grass and com- 
mence to sharpen their scythes. There 
was no hint of murder and strife; the sus- 
pense of the crouching men behind us 
struck a false note of melodrama. The 
company commander turned to me. 

“What are you doing when the show has 
started?” 

“T follow you up,” I replied, “‘and keep 
you in sight. If you want to send any 
runners back, you’ll find some of my 
signalers in this trench.” 

Then again we fell to watching the quiet 
country with a kind of wonder, counting 
off the minutes and the seconds. There 
were only two minutes left when the officer 
jerked my elbow excitedly, exclaiming, 

“Good God, look at that!” 

“At what?” 

“Get your glasses out, man; _ they’re 
better than mine. That thing over there, 
moving toward the apple-trees!”’ 

I picked up the object with my naked 
eye when he pointed. It was a mere 
speck, creeping very slowly. It might 
have been a man crawling, only it was 
hardly big enough. Our riflemen already 
had their sights trained on it and their 
fingers on the triggers, awaiting the order 
to fire. 


The Test of Scarlet 


I raised my glasses. What I saw was a 
child, with chubby legs, short skirts, and 
long hair to the middle of his back like a 
girl’s. His face was streaky with crying, 
and he kept digging his knuckles into his 
eyes. Through the glasses he looked so 
near that I could have touched him by 
reaching out my hand. It was horrible to 
see him out there, where in little over a 
minute our own shells would be falling. 
Our little Bully Beef, going in search of 
his mother! There wasn’t one of us 
who wouldn’t have given up his life to 
restore him to her, and we were power- 
less to draw him back. The rifles were 
lowered as the word was whispered round; 
we watched his progress in fascinated 
suspense. 

Suddenly, rising out of a ditch behind 
him, came another figure—Big Dan’s. 
Big Dan, who had promised to take care of 
him in his mother’s absence! He leaped 
up and ran toward the enemy lines. He 
must have called to Bully Beef, for we saw 
the child turn and fling out his arms at 
recognizing him. Dan picked him up, 
holding him tight against his breast, and 
stood there hesitating, waiting for the 
enemy to take their revenge. I could al- 
most hear him singing defiantly, 

‘Old soldiers never die, 
They simply fade away.”’ 

Then a hundred yards in front, out of 
the apparent emptiness, a Hun stood up 
waving a handkerchief. Beside the Hun 


were a dozen rifles all pointing in Dan’s 
direction. He moved forward, with the 
child’s face looking back across his shoul- 
der. As the first of our shells fell, he 
stepped down and was lost to sight in the 
German trench. Like a squall at sea oyr 
barrage descended, and everything was 
blotted out. 

I turned to the signaler who was nearest 
me. 

“Where is Suzette?” 

“Behind the next traverse, sir.” 

“She did not see? She does not know?” 

“She doesn’t know, sir.”’ 

“Then, until it is all over, we must not 
tell her.” 

It took five minutes for the enemy re- 
taliation to come back. It burst like a 
hurricane along the ridge and along the 
shallow hiding-place in which we were, 
No man could hide there for long. The 
only safety was to get either in front of it 
or behind it. The company commander 
gave the signal to advance. With the 
men running and crouching low, the river 
of bayonets streamed past me. Like a 
trickling stream, I watched their silver 
gleaming grow more distant above the tall, 
rank grass which lined the lip of the trench. 
God knows to what fate they were going or 
how many of those splendidly fashioned 
men would remain unbroken by sunset! 
For myself, I had other things to think 
about. 

My job was to (Continued on page 180) 


Our little Bully Beef, going in search of his mother, was out there, where in another 
minute our own shells would be falling. Then suddenly came another figure--Big Dan’s 
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““Now, me, I does de wuk of a fust-class cook whut any lady would 
pay good wages to, whilst as a marketer I’s wuth my weight in gold”’ 


MIRAN DY on Wages 


Dix 


IS MIRANDY, ma’am,”’ says Sis 
Alethia to me de odder day, 
“how do you hold wid dem whut 
is promulgatin’ dis heah new- 
fangled doctrine dat wives had ought to 
be paid wages by deir husbands?” 
“Whut’s de matter wid de old-fashioned 
plan of a wife takin’ all of her husband’s 
pay envelop instid of des gittin’ a rake- 
off?” I axes her. ‘“Dat’s de way our 
mothers done an’ de way we does, an’ 
so fur as I can see, hit wuks out all right. 
Anyway, I ain’t noticed dat none of de 
married men dat I knows is settin’ up auto- 
mobiles or wearin’ diamonds on de money 
deir wives leaves ’em to spend on deir- 
selves.” 
_ “But de Good Book says dat de laborer 
's worthy of his hire,” says Sis Alethia, 
“an’ hit sho’ does seem dat ef anybody 
earns deir board an’ keep, an’ a few plunks 
besides, hit’s de wife an’ mother whut 
wuks ’bout eighteen hours a day an’ den 
sleeps wid one eye open watchin’ to see 
dat de. chillun don’t git unkivered, an’ 
wid her ear hung out for de alarm clock 
30 dat she can git up an’ git breakfast most 
teady befo’ she wakes up her husban’.” 
-“ An’ who is gwine to set de wages for dat 
sind of service?” says I. “How is you 
Swine to pay a woman for de wuk of her 
lands an’ de gif’ of her soul an’ body? Who 
S gwine to say whut hit’s wuth to have 
somebody give ev’y. thought dey’s.got to 


By Dorothy 


Illustrated by 


E. W. Kem ble 


yo’ interest, an’ whut inches an’ pinches 
an’ scrinches for vou, to save ev’y penny, 
an’ whut don’t never count how hard de 
wuk is, nor how tired dey is, nor how much 
dey saceriices deyselves, ef hit makes you 
happy an’ comfortable? 

“Why, I tells you, Sis Alethia, dat Mr. 
Rockinfeller ain’t got enough money to 
pay one good wife her wages, ef hit was to 
come down to settlin’ for her wid cash on 
de nail. Why, ef I had wuked as hard for 
anybody else as I has for my ole man Ike, 
I’d a had money in de bank an’ been a 
gwine aroun’ in silk frocks, an’ flower 
bonnets, an’ finery dat would have made 
ev’y sister in de chu’ch twist her haid off 
ev’y time I flaunted myself down de aisle 
of a Sunday mornin’. 

“For I tel! you, Sis Alethia, bein’ a wife 
sho’ is a jubous job whar you has to be a 
continuous performer whut can turn yo’ 
hand to whutever comes next. Now me, 
I does de wuk of a fust-class cook whut 
any lady would pay good wages to have 
in her kitchen. Lakwise, widout wishin’ 
to throw any bouquets at myself, I sholy 
does turn out a wash dat looks lak hit 
come out of a high-priced hand laundry. 

“Den I does a turn at. cleanin’. dat anv 


W ives 


for 


charwoman would git three dollars a day 
for, whilst as a marketer I’s wuth my 
weight in gold, becaze I can squeeze a 
nickel ontel hit makes de buffalo holler, 
an’ dere ain’t no butcher bawn dat can 
fool me ’bout de age of a chicken or de 
tender cut of a chop. 

An’ when I ain’t cookin’ or washin’ 
or cleanin’ or marketin’, I’s patchin’ an’ 
mendin’ an’ sewin’, for I sho is handy 
wid my needle, an’ on de side I is a baby 
tender an’ a sick nuss whut could make 
a good livin’ at either trade, an’ mo’over 
I’s de fambly entertainer, becaze I meets 
my husban’ an’ chillun wid a glad, sweet 
smile when dey comes home, an’ tells ’em 
all de news I done picked up endurin’ 
de day. 

“Now suppose my ole man Ike had to 
hire a cook, an’ a washlady, an’ a shopper, 
an’ a seamstress, an’ a baby nuss, an’ a 
sick nuss, an’ a entertainer, how much 
would dat bunch of females cost him?” 

“Hit would bankrupt him,” spons Sis 
Alethia, “‘an’ dat’s de reason dat widowers 
consoles deyselves wid anodder wife so 
soon. When dey finds out how much 
money hit takes to hire strange women 
to do de things dat deir wives done for 
nothin’, hit drives ’em into matermony, 
for a wife sho is a marked-down bargain in 
de labor market.” 

“Ef wives got wages, who would write 
deir -price-tags,”? - -(Continued on page 205) 





Paris shows this smart little coat and béret 
of nutria to show which way the wind blows, 
and a turban of felt which proves this style 


Pr! et 


Paris Bespeaks 


€ nes winter will bring us a bit more 
change in fashion than we have had 
in some years, and naturally so, since 
once again clothes become of interest with 
many occasions on which to wear them. 
Some points are already quite definite. 
Skirts, for instance, will be a trifle longer 
—not long but still not quite so short 
as those of last season. The waist-line 
will be more marked. Frocks will be either 
girdled at the waist-line or at the top 
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of the hips, or the corsage will be attached 
to the skirt at that point, the corsage 
breaking in little folds about the waist 
with each movement of the wearer. 


The Pannier Makes Its Bow 
Evening frocks with panniers below 
rather close-fitting corsages will be worn 


a Closer Waist-Line, Slighth 


Longer Shirts and— Panniers 


next season, Poiret and Lanvin having 
already launched this pretty fashion. 
And these panniers are enormous, the 
skirts being widely distended on the 
sides and remaining flat in front and 
back. However, for street wear a milder 
variety of pannier may be expected. 
One new skirt shows a four-inch plaited 
ruffle from hip to hem on each side. 
Worth showed a similar frill as long 
ago as last February, and the model was 
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The draped crown is the fea- 
ture of the rose crépe Georgette 
hat above, trimmed with a 
pink rose and dark green 
saves over a drooping brim 


Straighter line s mark the new fur coats as 
i the nutria early fall mantelet abow 
with shawl collar. The new black ae 
beret shows two fronds of peredise 
plumes and an arrow of brilliants 


Wi orn at Auteuil by Princesse de Lai- 
“igny Lu inge, this Smart cape of black 
velvet is shirred over the shoulders and 
‘rimmed with bands of white monkey 
fur falling over bands of white silk 


PAQUIN 


LEWIS 


Here and there and everywhere 
tufts of crosse plumes are sewn 
on the high crown and narrow 
brim of the black silk hat above 
io soften the rather severe line 


Very unusual and French in its line ts 
the beige-brown nutria hat in the cen- 
ter above, turning up at the front and 
trimmed at one side with beige-brown 
paradise plumes extending from the brim 


Most effective for evening wear would be 
this cape of black velvet with deep 
ermine collar trimmed about the edge 
with tails of the ermine. The creamy 
color of this fur makes it most flattering 
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Almost a poke-bonnet is the brown velvet hat above, of 
which the brim is slightly turned up atthe back. It is 
trimmed about the crown with a band of brown ostrich 
plumes cehich fall in a haphazard fashion over the hat 


Seen at the Thédtre des Capucines was this black satin 
dress embroidered with gold and red. The skirt is 
looped on the sides, showing a lining of brown satin, 
and tucked under at the bottom with a bouffant effect 


Striking in line ts the dress-like coat above very much of a success. Many frocks 
of untrimmed, dark blue serge. A cape col worn at the races show this wide effect 
lar extends to the waist, and the plain sleeves at the hips, which must not, however, 
are finished with a narrow cuff; the belt, of be confused with the wide-topped skirts 


the same material, is buckled at the back shown by several houses last season, 

skirts which were distinctly of the peg- 

top variety. The new skirt is more 

The black serge tailleur in the center reminiscent of the period of Louis 

shows the new, slightly distended line over Quinze, and is invariably accompanied by 

the hips. It is worn with a black satin and a corsage which, while not absolutely of 

velvet hat, and a red umbrella gives a dash the period, conveys the same impression. 

of color to the typically French silhouette ; 
Tailored Dresses and Coats 

Many of the new tailored frocks of 

the autumn are of duvetyn, with a new 

S/H Atly Distended Hi. 5 line in the skirt rather than the waist. 

‘4 ~ ip Tunics, distended hips, pockets—all play 

<= . . their part, giving an effect of fulness below 

Appear in Paris in the poi "aor waist. There is 

: ; ee something about some of the new tunics 

Dresses and Sutts which inspires us to think of them as 
overskirts. This is quite significant. 

Coats, which are rather long and 

narrow with the widened effect at the 

hips, will be worn, and sports capes of 

heavy woolen velvet with wide-cuffed 

slits for sleeves will take the place, to 

some extent, of the sports coats of other 

vears. Some of the newest capes are 

short, and when (Continued on page 168) 





TALBOT 


it above, of The hat smartly worn at the Grand Prix at Long- 
wk. tis champs by the Princesse de Lancigny Lucinge, made 
wn ostrich S soof soft duvetyn, was braided and trimmed at one side 
ver the hat b= with a brush-like ornament of uncurled ostrich feathers 


lack satin 
e skirt ts 
wn satin, 
Fant effect 


The dress above, of black crépe Georg- 
ette, is trimmed with white “* Mongolie” 
tur and was seen at Longchamps. The 
fur edges the back panel which’ falls 
under the tunic, and also bands the front 


Almost a hoop-skirt is the dinner frock 
in the center. The black velvet round- 
necked, short-sleeved blouse 1s finished 
with a bow at the back, worn with a 
skirt of blue tulle edged with black 


Fuller Skirts, Short Sleeves, 


Y ¢ 
New are the panniers used on the after- Say 7 albot, Fenny, 
noon gown of black satin at extreme left. : - ~ 
The corsage 1s embroidered in black; the / P. : 
skirt tucked under at the bottom and ANC aG “in 
draped on either side with falling loops 


Sleeves shorter than ever seem to be the 
style decreed by Paris for afternoon dress- 
es, as ts illustrated imm diately at the 
left by the round-necked black satin 
sown with white crepe de-Chine drapery 





Most striking looking for an oval face 1s this new 
coiffure in the center, seen at a theater in Parts. 
It shows long bangs confined by a narrow circlet 
over the forehead, and protruding over each ear 


Here we have the new pannier evening frock above, 
of rose tulle with flower of vivid blue velvet caught 
in the sash end, and the coiffure prettily arranged 
with a bang combed down flat over the forehead 


Tighter waists and bouffons on the hips will give the 
tylish silhouette this winter in evening gowns, as thi 
Etruscan red chiffon velvet dress draped and shirred 
into outstanding loops on hips, at the left, shows 


Tighter Waists and Graceful Panniers 
Are the Winter Style Decreed by 


Paris for Evening Gowns 





Paris Wears the Hair Close to the 


Head, Sometimes Bangs in Front 


and Elaborate Ornaments 


Marron paradise plumes are very modish this 
season, whether extending straight out from 
a hat or smartly thrust through the hair at the 
back, as the new coiffure in the center shows 


Very Parisian is the combination on the gown 
at left, of a black velvet bodice with an oddly 
made skirt of bands of black tulle, worn with a 
gold gauze turban with black ostrich feather: 


In evening coats Paris is showing the model 
above of blue velvet with corded seams, which 
gracefully swathes the figure. A softly draped 
collar of the same material falls around the neck 


At Auteuil the Duchess de Noailles wore this 
charming dinner-gown of black lace, which 
shows up the whiteness of the skin, and com- 
pleted her costume with a head-dress of crosse 





Of duvetyn is the smart tailored shape below, 
with fringe turned down forming a band for 
the crown and trimming the brim. Contrast 
is given by a burnt orange facing of fatlle 


MODELS FROM KURZMAN 


The soft brim of brown velvet which flares off 
the face in this attractive hat shows contrast 
in a sand-colored crown of faille ribbon which 
is drawn into ends and fringed at one side. 
The cape collar is of the softest moleskin 


Large and Small Hats Share 
Honors [n The Simple 
Autumn Models 


HE new winter hats remain 

somber in color and still retain 
the simplicity of trimming which 
has been so smart in the past few 
years. The tailored models show 
perhaps one ornament in the form of 
a cabochon of feathers, twisted 
fringe, or even the crown of the hat 
knotted into a bow as in the model 
at the top of the page. Both small 
and large hats are being ‘shown; 
the turban or the small stiff hat is 
smartest for tailored wear, and the Wiiedaais hee does a chiaiicinie ahlaas 
broader brimmed model for the wind oth Seek Mar seal. ene 
gown of cloth or silk. In both, feathers and a band of glycerin ostrich through 
the turned-up brim is distinctive of the center. The scarf is Hudson Bay sable 
the season, as is the use of silk 
duvetyn and panne velvet for the ‘ 
hat itself, and ostrich feathers, At upper right is a new turban of brown velvet 
either curled or uncurled, as a trim- trimmed with flowers of silk and velvet in beige 
ming. Embroidery, too, will be very and brown, 7 li ed by u pstanding ostrich. 
smart on hats this winter, and a With this turban wear a single-skin sable 
new floss, Cellophane, is novel, used 
in self-color or in slight contrast. 





A smart turban is the one at left, of a feather 
breast with uncurled ostrich feathers forming 
an odd trimming. As becoming as it is 
smart is the new, small neck-picce of sable 


HATS FROM TAPPE AND FURS 
FROM BERGDORF AND \.0DMAN 


Chipmunk ts honored by use in this short 
cape, which hangs in straight lines and is 
given distinction by an unusual collar. The 
turban is of taupe velvet, turned off the face 
and trimmed with crisp-looking black wings 


Sumptuous Furs Show Smaller 
Neck-Pieces and Full, 
Straight Coats 


ORE and still more will fur 

coats be worn, and they are 

now assuming as much variety as 

frocks themselves. There are 

short coats which come just below 

the waist-line; there is the newer 

length, straight but full, such as 

that illustrated above; coats with 

sleeves, soft, loose, and full, but 

yet hanging rather straight; and 

the full cape-wrap, like the truly 

magnificent one at the left, just as 

Full and straight is the squirrel coat above, soft as satin and no less shimmer- 
with a high collar and comfortable sleeves. ing, although made of kolinsky. 
Most effective with it is the black velvet hat Not all of us, however, can 
with a brim vividly embroidered in wool afford sable, mink, and kolinsky, 
which are perhaps the most beau- 

tiful furs of the season. There are, 

Kolinsky forms the luxurious cape which however, smart coats of squirrel, 
wraps as fancy dictates. The hat shows a such as that shown in the center. 
sid of magenta velvet and brim of old blue Attractive models of Jap mink are 
velvet softened by drooping blondine feathers hei sg oe cg 
not quite so prohibitive in price 

although high, and very smart 


models of (Continued on page 202) 
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HAAS BROTHERS’ 


These Van Raalte veil 
are embroidered jy 
lace pattern on filet mesh 


NEW WINTER MATERIALS 


Vanity in Beaded Bags, Filmy Neckwear, and 
Veils is the Edict of Winter 


VERY noticeable quality in the new 
materials offered for the coming sea- 
son is their wonderful suppleness... Duve- 
tyns, serges, satins, or crépes—all are ex- 
ceedingly soft and almost without excep- 
tion have a rather dull finish. 
Duvetyn Leads 
First, comes duvetyn which is in great 
demand for dresses, suits, and wraps. Nor 
is this all. It has been discovered by the 
modiste and will be used extensively for 
hats this season. For tailored hats and 
turbans it has no rival. Wonderfully light 
in weight and of a richness that requires 
no trimming, it appeals to the well-dressed 
woman. She preiers it to velvet. So we 
shall be clad in duvetyn from top to toe 
this winter-——those of us who can afford it! 
In addition to Gloveskin duvetyn we 
have a new weave known as “ Kordovan.”’ 
It has the inimitable, dull, rich bloom of 
Gloveskin with a vague suggestion of a 
cord faintly discernible in certain lights. 


These duvetyns come in all the new shades. 
There is a new shade of red known as 
“‘Fournaise,” and another, a reddish shade 
of terra-cotta, known as ‘‘Minaret.”” There 
are several dull henna and Titian reds, all 
of which are very smart. A rich, warm 
tan called ‘“‘Chaudron” has a reddish 
tone. There are many shades of brown. 
“Mandarine” is a rich, golden brown. 
There is a dark seal brown, and a “‘ Chest- 
nut” brown which deserves its name. 
Though reds and browns are very smart, 
blues and grays are equally so, and all of 
these colors are found not only in duvetyns 
but in serges, tricots, satins, brocades—in 


Here are some of Crowley's becoming 
neck-pieces—at left, a soft fichu; in cea- 
ter, a net guimpe; at right, a dainty collar 


Novelties in velvet, bead, and leather bags 
from Kraus, MacKeever, and Adams, and 
the newest materials from Haas Brothers 


fact, in all the materials which are to be 
found in the smart woman’s wardrobe. 
Always there is the very dark blue s 
much in demand for tailored suits and 
dresses. And there is a lovely soft shade 
of blue called “‘Twilight” blue. “Bley 
de France”’ is a rather dark French blue, 
There are many shades of gray, one of the 
newest being a medium warm gray known 
as “Chinchilla.” 


Other Modish Materials 


In addition to duvetyns, we have a great 
variety of lovely materials. There is a 
rich, soft, supple serge known as “ Trico- 
Serge.” It is not knitted, as one might 
deduce from its name, but is a typical serge 
and comes in a variety of weaves, as illus- 
trated at right center below. Particularly 
pretty is a small block weave known as 
‘“‘Dominette.”” This is shown in all the 
shades mentioned above and is very smart 
in dark blue. It has a dull finish which 
suggests a (Continued on page 17 
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We are so used to the uniform effect which 
dresses give that the winter styles show in 
great variety waists to match suits. Above 
is one of Georgette-cloth, effectively hand- 
embroidered in wool of contrasting colors. 
It comes in brown or navy, $14.50 


The silk jersey peplum blouse dis- 
played in the center shows the new 
and smart silk loop trimming and 
comes in gray with navy, bisque with 
brown, and all white, $13.75. 
All waists on this page in sizes 32 to 44 


The round or square neck replaces the 
V-shaped one in the new styles. An 
alluring square neck is illustrated in the 
crepe de Chine waist at left below. Sug- 
gesting a waist more than a shirtwaist, 
wt comes in flesh-color and white; $15.83 


Something very unusual is the Georgette- 
cloth model above, which slips over the 
skirt to forma dress with the street suit. It 
comes in all the new shades, with bisque 
sleeves and Mikado red bodice, Mikado 


red and navy, bisque and brown; $15 


The plainer waist which we have worn so 
much is giving way to more elaborate ones. 
In the center below is a Georgette watst 
showing an embroidered panel of a con- 
trasting color; in navy with bisque panel, 
black with gray, brown with bisque; $8.75 


For afternoon wear or for more formal use 
is the Georgette waist at right below, 
embroidered tn self-color in square effect 
with a becoming round neck. It may be 
had in white and flesh-color as well as in 
the suit shades of brozwen and navy; $7.95 





Here is the finer sort of 
coat, a copy of a Préme* 
model which gives the ef- 
fect of acape and which i 
made in an attractive nex 
velours material called 
Tinseltone; in heather, 
russet, beaver, bronze, and 
infantry, which 1s sug- 
gestive of military or 
French blue; about $95 


Of beautiful fur in a becoming color and in the 
newest cut is the graceful belted coat in the center, 
of Japanese mink; about $300. A model on the 
same lines in muskrat with raccoon collar and 


cuffs would come at the approximate price of $200 


The small neck-piece which is so smart this season 
1s well represented by this one of Japanese marten, 
which follows as closely as possible the lov 
lights and shades of the far more costly sal 
It is very reasonably priced at about $50 


A new motor coat which is not so expensive or so 
heavy as raccoon is this one of stone marten 
opossum. Though full length, it 1s yet light in 
weight, the fur marked attractively in black and 
tan, and prettily lined; for approximately $300 


This scarf comes in different grades 

fur in black, taupe, and brown. Ing 
fine quality of wolf the scarf can be had 
for $80 and the muff for $80. Ina fair 
quality, the scarf and muff are $30 each 





This 
tailor 
ti oll a 
skirt 
Mad 


This Jenny model shows the new 
tailor-mades—very narrow belt, high soft 
collar of the material, and a two-piece 
shirt, in Duvet twill; black, navy, twilight, 
Maduro, taupe, and prunella; about $75 


vrades ( 
won. Ing 
can be had 

Tn a fair 
© $30 cach 


Those who can not afford an expensive 
coat will find this one of dyed cony a 
very attractive model. It1s full and light 
in weight, and although not a fine fur, tt 
has an air of smartness; about $80 


Here ts one of Chéruit’s new top-coat 
of a soft, velours-like cloth, called Mar- 
vella, in black, navy, faisan, Pompeian, 
and beaver. It hangs straight and ha 


a new cut over the shoulders; $135 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


Fursof Various Sorts,and Smart Suits and Coats 


You Can Find Where er You Live 


T must be a very gratifying thing, if 
you do not happen to live in a large 
city, to know that it is possible to find 

in your own town or a near-by shopping 
center the same smart clothes as the New 
Yorker finds in New York. This was not 
always the case. It could not be done 
even ten years ago. But the times have 
changed, owing to the alertness and ability 
of our American business men, and now 
the same models shown in New York are 
shown in Ohio, Texas, Maine, and Cali- 
fornia—every state in the Union. 

The merchants of the smaller towns 
used to be afraid to take to their localities 
models they considered ‘“‘extreme,’’ but 
now, what New York wears, the country 
wears. Newspapers, magazines, the mov- 
ing pictures—all spread the change of 
fashion and bring us together. Enter- 
prising merchants were the first to realize 
this, and now they dare to buy the 
smarter, better models, knowing they will 
be appreciated and wanted by the women 
of their communities. Look in your own 
shops first; perhaps you will not always 
find what you want, but ask for it. Ask for 
the models illustrated. Your dealer will 
have them or get them for you. Write 
us, and we will tell you which of your 
stores has them now, and you may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that if you 
purchase them, they are styles which you 
woulc find in the Fifth Avenue shops here. 


WRITE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FASHION 
SERVICE TO FIND OUT WHAT SHOP IN YOUR 
OWN LOCALITY IS SHOWING THE MODELS 
ILLUSTRATED ON BOTH OF THESE PAGES. 























































THE EXCELLENCE OF READY-MADE CLOTHES 


Distinction not Alone in Models but in Cut, Workmanship, 
and Materials, is to be Found Today in Both 


HERE is no industry which has 

made greater strides, in the past 
ten to fifteen years, than the manu- 
facture of ready-made clothes. The time 
was when the fit was uncertain, the work- 
manship but fair, and the finer sort of 
clothes not to be found. Now all this is 
changed. Today not only suits, wraps, 
coats, but dresses of all sorts, blouses, 
lingerie—in fact, everything a woman 
wears—can be found at about perfection. 

In the days of the Civil War the coat 
industry alone existed. Then dresses 
were made by dressmakers, and only a 
coat, which was to be worn in the street, 
could be purchased ready-made. These 
consisted of ‘circulars,’ wraps which were 
just what the name implies, fur lined for 
the winter, were a most stylish garment, 
just as “dolmans,”’ and ‘“‘ Havelocks”’ were 
—these being similar to the dolmans and 
the Inverness of today. 

In 1890 the suit industry was started, 
and in about 1900 ready-made dresses 
first appeared—not twenty 
years ago—and from that 
day to this the splendid 
American energy, imagina- 
tion, skill, and taste, which 
we are developing as a 
nation, has gone into the 
making of clothes. Today 
some of our manufacturers 
make clothes comparable 
in every detail with those 
of the world’s finest dress- 
makers, and in a few cases, 
American designers are 
able to hold their own 
with the greatest. 

Dresses At All Frices 

What makes all this so 
particularly interesting is 
that it is now possible to 
find a pretty, well-made 
dress at whatever price is 
wished. If:$30 is all that 
can be expended, then for 
$30 a suitable dress can be 
found. If one with better 
material is wanted, it may 
be $40, $50, $70 — the 
styles as a rule being bet- 
ter in those of the higher 
price. And so the range 
varies all the way to the 
imported French models, 
or almost indistinguishable 
copies of them, at $100, 
$150, or $200. 

But let me make it clear 
that even in the dress at 
$30 and the suit at $40, 
the prevailing styles of the 
better French model are to 
be found. It is the smart- 
ness, the effect which the 
manufacturer has been 
able to attain and which 


the little dressmaker could 
88 


The Tailored and Silken Clothes 


Koues 


Helen 


By 





not, that has made the unparalleled suc- 
cess of ready-made clothes. The manu- 
facturer did what the little dressmaker 
could not—bought good French models; 
the lesser manufacturer “a copy of a 
copy” perhaps, but the style was there. 


Tailor-Mades Were First Successful 


The success of the suit came first. 
At first there was fair tailoring, but over- 


Good Housekveping Shopping Ser- 
vice will purchase the models on 
both this page and the other upon 
receipt of check or money-order 


Typical of the season’s new styles is this 
one-piece dress which 1s made of an excel- 
lent quality of tricotine with the lower 


part of the skirt braided in black. With 


prices at their present height this is a 
remarkable value for $39.50. The suit is 
of wool velours with plain back, 36-inch 
coat, double string belt and a two-piece 
skirt which renders a comfortable walking 
width. In brown, navy, and black; $69.50 

















elaboration in style and some faults in 
cut. Gradually, due to the keenness of the 
women buyers, who came into the business 
about 1900 and who now are frequently 
the controlling factor, these faults were 
corrected. Better models were selected 
and copied faithfully, without “improve- 
ments” in the way of extra buttons and 
braid. Slowly, through the trials of the 
needed alterations, the sizes were scaled 
more nearly to fit the average woman, 
Today many women with good figures 
can step right into ready-made clothes 
without any alterations. Shoulders fit the 
shoulders; cuffs fit the wrists and are not 
made as they were ten years ago, much 
too wide, ‘“‘in casé of need.” 

In dresses, waists, and the finer evening 
dresses the same thing is true, but it is 
only in the last six or seven years that 
it has been accomplished. Now the finest 
of tailoring in tailored clothes, and the 
best of hand work in chiffon, is to be found. 
You pay the price, but you can get what 
you want. Ten years ago 
you could not. 

More and more women 
are finding the conven- 
ience of being able to try 
on various ready-made 
dressses to judge of their 
becomingness. The fail- 
ures of dressmaking, the 
tiresome fittings and wor- 
ry connected with it, are 
eliminated. Even the best 
dressmakers today find 
the tendency of women to 
‘buy the model and have 
it altered.’”’ To meet this, 
many of them have some 
models made up, or have 
so systematized their 
workrooms, that linings 
are ready to be fitted when 
the gown is ordered, and 
the second fitting finds it 
nearly completed. 


The Question of High Prices 


So, throughout this de- 
partment—the Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
Service—each month the 
better things of all grades 
to be found in the good 
shops are illustrated. 

This year we are all 
hearing a great deal abou! 
high prices. _ Prices are 
high because labor is high. 
and because materials are 
scarce; and materials ar 
scarce because the mils 
have not been producing 
their usual output. re 
thing which will keep § 
prices fairly moderate wil 
be the competition be 
tween the big shops and, 
(Continued on page 169) 
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This charming hat at right, with a 
drooping brim, has all the distinction 
found in the hats of smart milliners. It 
is in navy blue faille, faced with velvet 
and trimmed with the new fringe loops 
which are smart, this season, $24.35 


Tailor-made suits have soared so in 
price, that the woman of moderate 
means will be delighted to purchase the 
suit below, of wool worsted jersey in 
heather mixtures, also in all brown, 
plum, navy, and deer; 34 lo 44, $29.50 


The dainty waist at the left is typical of the 
smartly cut, well-tailored, wash waist of the new 
season, which shows some distinction and variety 
in the cut of the neck, the plaited front, and the 
good pearl butions; white dimity, 32 to 44, $6.95 


Here is a delightful waist to wear with your new 
fall suit in a shade of Georgette to match. It is 
cut with the new round neck-line, and comes in 
navy, brown, taupe, black, and mahogany, beaded 
in self and contrasting colors; 32 to 44, $15. 


= 
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The tailored dress in center below is of a 
good quality of velours in a one-piece, 
straight model relieved by pockets at the 
side and trimmed with a narrow string 
belt which ties at the back. It comes in 
navy, taupe, brown, and prune, $29.50 


Real value is found in this smartly cut 
top-coat of a very lovely material, silver- 
tip Evora, with the finish of bolivia. 
The belt gives a loose or belted back; 
plain lining; in beaver, brown, mouse, 
and dragon-fy blue; 34 to 44, $59 





The finer dress for restaurant or 
evening wear is this at right, of net 
over satin lining, showing transpar- 
ent top and sleeves. The style and 
workmanship are of the best; rust 
brown, sapphire blue, and black; $105 


Lace of the shadow varicty will be 
smart this winter for formal gowns. 
The dinner dress at left, with the high 
back, comes in black shadow lace ove 
peach chiffon, American beauty, of 
green, with a black velvet virdle. $75 


Here Are Some of the Finer Models 


Here is a model, just above, which is particularly 
suitable for the older woman or the woman with a 
somewhat stout figure. The knee-length tunic 
smooths curves into long, graceful lines, and 1s 
equally becoming to the naturally tall and slender 
person. The tunic is of Georgette, embroidered 
in self-color, worn over an underdress of an ex- 
cellent quality of satin, which is repeated in bands 
on the sleeves and tunic. The girdle is a silk cord. 
It comes in brown, navy, and black; $89.50 


A good-looking wrap which may be worn for the 
street and yet answers for informal evening wear 
is somewhat difficult to find. The one at the right, 
however, answers these requiremenis and shows 
the better type of ready-made wrap to be found in 
the finer shops. It is made of soft camel’s-hair 
cloth, untrimmed save for self-covered buttons. It 


comes in brown, tan, and green; $125. The hat of 


brown duvetyn, which will be so smart this season, 
has a velvet -facing embroidered in floss; $29.30 
88 


Of Ready-Made Clothes 


Tricolette, which is silk jersey, has been very 
smart during the summer and will undoubtedly be 
worn during the autumn and even winter under 
fur coats, in a model such as that illustrated above, 
suitable for daytime wear about town or for 4 
matinée. The good workmanship and severe 
tailoring prove its excellence, the only relief being 
the white satin vest, which is finished at the 
neck with a neat little bow. It comes in good 
shades of brown, very dark blue, and black; $1) 


HOW TO ORDER 

The models illustrated on the two preceding pages: 
this, and the opposite page, are some of the best 
values to be found in the New York shops. The} 
show not only the moderately priced merchandise 
but some of the finer sort as well, made on the lines 
of the new winter modes.» In many cases enlet- 
prising manufacturers have copied French mo dels 
with a faithfulness that insures good style. 
Housekeeping Shopping Service will buy them 
for you. upon -recetpt of -check~ or ~money-OF 
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A good-looking blue serge dress at 
right for young girls and small 
women, with silk embroidery in black, 
shows the new overtunic, a becoming 
neck-line, and a sash which loops 
er and tics at the back; $40 


Fortunately this year fur collars 
have been omitted on inexpensive 
suits, and it 1s possible to get well- 
cut clothes with the knowledge that 
you are putting your money entirely 
in tailoring and in good materials. 
Such a model is the one above of 
velours, cut with the new, slightly- 
bloused back and the very narrow 
tring belt; green, navy, brown, $63 


d very pretty dress for afternoon or 
informal evening wear for the young 
girl or small woman 1s the one at the 
This shows 
“ in front and the 
Plain panel back, which are a new 
style of the winter. The collar is 
of Georgette-cloth, hand-embroidered, 
and the sash of metal brocaded ribbon 
in vivid colors; blue and brown, $48 


right, of satin meteor. 


the two flounces 


For Young Girls and Small Women 


Come Styles of the Best 


Here are some smart new clothes for 
girls. If you can not find them in 
your locai shops, we will buy them 
for you on receipt of check or money 
order. Address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St. 


Here is a top-coat which is not too 
clumsy to wear as a suit, of a par- 
ticularly attractive material called 
chameleon cord, as soft as bolivia and 
in the most attractive shades of bronze 
and F-ench blue; it has somewhat the 
effect of a changeable cloth showing 
tvo tones of a shade. The workman- 
ship can be highly recommended; 
misses’ sizes only, 14, 16, 18, 20, $65 


Half a child’s happiness in school de- 
pends on its comfort and pleasure in 
the dresses worn each day. Best of all 
styles are the simple, tailored, sailor 

es, universally becoming. Here ts 
the regulation dress in an excellent 
quality of navy serge with white 
braid, and navy serge with black 
braid, in sizes 6 to 12 years, retain- 
ing the conservative price of $12.75 
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WHAT IS 


High shoes with gray or beige tops and 
low-heeled oxfords with spats are among 


Slater’s smart shoes for the winter 


Pigeormndy have undergone very little 

change. The lines are so sensible that 
they could not well be improved. One 
corsetiére makes them with a suspicion of 
a “nip” at the waist, a line so subtle as to 
be scarcely noticeable. Other houses make 
them straighter than ever, if that be pos- 
sible. All are very low. They are usu- 
ally boned with a composition bone often 
described in these columns. One manu- 
facturer uses clock-sp~ing steel, which is 
supposed to resist all tendency to rust. 
Some are laced in the back, nut many lace 
infront. This gives an exceptionally glove- 
fitting line in the back. A front-lace cor- 
set, when properly laced, should have only 
a two-inch space between the fronts; if a 
wider space is left, there is a tendency to 
bulge. 

A desirable Gossard model illustrated 
at the left below for evening dress is of 
heavy, soft, silk brocade in a delicate shade 
of pink, and has a brassiére of the same 
material, artistically shaped and cut very 
low in the back so that it may be worn 
under any evening dress. It is held in 
place on the shoulder by a slender elastic 





Especially suited for evening wear 
are Gossard’s very low brassiére and 
corset below of pink silk brocade 


NEW IN CORSETS, SHOES, AND 


Corsets are Still Straight, 
Shoes are Pointed and 


Gloves Louger 


cord and fastens in the back under a little 
strip of elastic. 

A Lily of France model for either day 
or evening wear can be seen in center 
below. It has an unusually soft band of 
clastic at the low top. Another model, not 
illustrated, desirable for horseback riding 
and other sports, is front-laced, with no 
elastic at the top, cut very short in front 
and back and very long on the hips. 


The Fointed Shoe is to Remain 


Bootmakers are unusually late in putting 
out their winter models. There has been 
much speculation as to the shape of the 
toe, whether it is to continue on its weary 
way with a needle point, or whether it will 
be shaned to fit the feet God gave us. The 
question is of particular interest to those 
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A l'renchman inade the short, sqguare-vamp 
shoes above, from Carcion and Maufre. 
which are the chic last in Paris now 





This Lily of France corset features 
an unusually soft band of elastic at 
the top, which lends much to comfort 














In street shoes as in slippers Frank 
Brothers show the long, pointed last 
which is correct, tf not comfortable 


of us who have toes on our feet. Some of 
us have not— of that I am convinced, for 
how could toes possibly be crammed into 
the pointed leather cases displayed in some 
of the smart shops? 

Cenerally speaking, there will be no 
radical change in footwear for the coming 
season, although each house has its own 
distinctive lines. Vamps are to continue 
very long and narrow, yet a well-known 
bootmaker makes them a trifle shorter, 
and all are pointed. Some houses feature 
the eight-inch top; others make it nine 
inches. For dress wear buttoned shoes 
will be used, while for tailored use the laced 
shoe—another fact which predicts the 
short skirt. Eyelets remain invisible and 
are laced with the slenderest of cords. 

The Louis XV heel appears on all boots 
except the welt-sole walking boot, which 
usually has a Cuban heel. The “baby 
French heel” appears on slippers only. 
Tips are confined almost exclusively to 
sports shoes, yet one house shows them 
on all walking boots. Boots may beall 
in one tone or have contrasting tops, bu 
all colors are dull. (Covttinued on page 177) 


Practical for day or evening is the flesh- 
colored brocade corset of a well-known 
maker, slightly boned with Rafex 
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IN GOOD TAILORING 


KILFUL tailoring always arouses our 

admiration, for, like many things 

apparently beyond our comprehen- 
sion, it appears to be accomplished with 
difficulty. Still there is no mystery about 
it. Straight, even edges, straight stitch- 
ing, much basting, and cautious pressing 
will produce the kind of tailoring that every 
one aspires to have. The following prin- 
ciples in tailoring should be well under- 
stood for pleasing results: First, use a 
pattern of even and definite lines that has 
been carefully fitted in cambric or inex- 
pensive muslin before the material is cut 
into. Second, cut the material so that as 
nearly as possible the lengthwise center of 
each pattern piece comes on a lengthwise 
thread of the material. Third, baste with 
even stitches in order that each seam will 
be smooth when stitched and _ pressed. 
Fourth, press carefully and frequently. 

In basting skirts, baste from the hip line 
up and down and stitch from the waist- 
line down. Finish the placket opening 
and then apply the inside stay belt at the 
time of the second fitting. The belts for 
the new skirts are from 114 to 234 inches 
wide and are about 2 inches larger than 
the actual waist measurement, so as to 
allow the skirt to set easily around the 
waist. Large waist measurements require 
a narrower belt than» do small waists. 
The upper edge of the skirt is turned over 
a seam’s width and extends % inch above 
the stay belt. Stitch the skirt to the belt, 
and cover the stitching with a narrow 
outside belt of the material. 

In making coats, if any alterations are 
needed in first fitting, these same altera- 
tions should be made in the lining. Lin- 
ings must fit smoothly in order to produce 
a pleasing outer effect. They should be of 
soft material, silk if possible, and then 
after they are carefully stitched and the 
seam edges clipped and pressed, they 
should be basted in the coat, and the coat 
tried on to make certain that the lining 
does not draw in any place. Then the 
outer edge of the lining should be turned 
in, basted in place, and slip-stitched in. 
_ Sleeve linings are put in first, smoothed 
in carefully, corresponding seams of lining 
and of coat coming directly over each 
other and secured at the wrist edge. The 
upper part of the slee-e linings, however, 
should be whipped in place after the body 
lining is fastened in position. Buttonhole 
twist should be used for this, as there is 
considerable strain on these stitches in 
putting coats on and taking them off. 



















































SPONGING AND PRESSING 
KIRTS, when _ completed, 
should be thoroughly 
pressed from the wrong side 
and then carefully sponged from 
the right side. Coats should be 
pressed first on the wrong side 
and then sponged on the right 
side, before the lining is put in. 
For sponging or pressing 
woolen materials, a very smooth, 
well-padded board and a heavy, 
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DRESSMAKING POINTS IN THE NEW CLOTHES 


The Style in Smart Clothes Depends on Niceties of Sewing 
Ana Careful Sponging and Pressing 


unbleached muslin sponge cloth are neces- 
sary. Wet this cloth in hot water, wring 
it medium dry, and lay it smoothly over 
the material. In pressing, use a mod- 
erately hot iron and an even pressure. 
Never allow the iron to pause or remain at 
any one place. If you do, a shiny place 
will be evident on the material. To sponge 
material, place the wet sponge cloth over it 
and run a hot iron over the cloth so as to 
create steam, but do not allow the iron actu- 
ally to press down on the material. In tailor- 
ing, carefully press every seam and turned 
edge under a sponge cloth as the garment 
is developed, so that each seam or section 
will carry the right tailored effect when 
finished. Remove bastings and _ loose 
threads before the fina! pressing. 

Cord loops with smart knots always 
add an attractive touch to a semi-tailored 
suit. The knot is tied, and the cut ends of 
the cords are securely concealed under- 
neath the knot. 


TO MAKE A TASSEL 
RAP knitting silk or 
yarn around a card- 
board gage, letting 
one end project at the bottom 
and tying the loops of thread 
#— at the top with the other end. 
‘Kod Draw the knot down to the 
7 point where the tassel is to be 
wound, letting the free end 
hang down to form a tassel 
end. Thread a needle with 
the end at the bottom, slip 
the wrapped thread from the 
cardboard, wind the thread in 
the needle around the bunch 
several times, and insert the 
needle through the wound 
part, so as to fasten it. Form 
a loop by bringing the thread around, as 
shown, and finish by putting the thread- 
ed needle in the loop and drawing up the 
thread. Form the tassel ends by clipping 
the looped threads. 








THE NEW EMBROIDERY 
HOOSE simple de- V4 
signs for serge or JE 
gabardine 
heavy knitting silk is 
used on them, while on 
the softer weaves wool 
embroidery seems to be 
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preferred. Black, taupe, She | 
brown, and Burgundy A SH v- 
are attractive for dark FPN 


blue. On smoke, taupe, 

or gray a darker shade of the same color 
or dark blue is used. For elaborate em- 
broidery designs, old blue and gold, rose 
and gold, old blue and silver, or henna and 
silver floss may be combined. If you are 
not skilful, use thread of a neutral color. 
Work the design over a tissue transfer 
pattern, so that the stitches will be even 
and properly placed. After the stitches 
are in place, carefully pull the paper away 
from underneath. Sponge the material 
containing the worked design from the 
wrong side, using a well-padded board, a 


damp cloth, and an even pressure, taking 
care not to press the iron on the material 
hard enough to flatten the embroidery 
floss or yarn. 


THE PLAITED CORDS 


TTRACTIVE plaited 
cords for the waist-line 
finish of the new wool 

suits and one-piece dresses 
are easily made. Cut the 
material on the bias into strips 
one inch wide, seam them to- 
gether, and then turn them 
right side out, thus making 
tubing. Press flat. Make a 
strand of two tubes placed 
side by side, and plait, as 
shown. Draw the ends to- 
gether and tack securely. Then 
finish with a tassel like that 
shown at the left. Cover the 
tassel and tube joining with two pieces of 
tubing and tack them under diagonally to 
make a neat finish. 





BOUND BUTTONHOLES 


ON’T be afraid to attempt bound 

buttonholes. They are never half 

so difficult as they look. If you 
have a garment with neat ones in it, ob- 
serve how they are made. If you haven’t, 
try one or two on scraps of cloth. The 
first step is shown at a. Baste to the 
wrong side a bias piece of material 114 inch 
longer than the finished buttonhole is to 
be and about inches wide. If the 
material is wiry, baste to the wrong side 
of this a small piece of firm lawn or or- 
gandy, just enough to stay the edges and 
prevent the button- 
hole from stretching. 
When the bias ma- 
terial is basted in 
place and the poci- 
tion of the button- 
hole slit is marked, 
as at a, stitch 28 inch 
on each side of the 
mark. Then, with 
sharp-pointed — scis- 
sors, cut on this slit 
to within 1 inch of the end of the button- 
hole. Clip the ends diagonally out to the 
end of the stitching to form a tiny Y in 
each end and turn the bias material to 
the wrong side, as at 6. Carefully baste 
it in place, allowing the edges to meet 
exactly in the center;. then catch the 
loose edge of the bias piece to the wrong 
side of the buttonhole; taking care that 
the stitches do not show through to the 
right side. Baste the new buttonhole 
edges together and press from the wrong 
side, so that when the buttonhole is com- 
pleted it will appear as above. 

Edges are of the utmost importance in 
anything that has the severity of line that 
tailored garments aspire to. In finishing 
a pocket or a belt with- bias. material 
(usually this is the same material, as the 
garment), take care to graduate the seam 
thicknesses so that when pressing is done, 
a smooth (Continued on page 179) 
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OOD hair generally is a matter of 

physical health. I say generally, 

as I have known many people in 
very poor health who had an abundance of 
hair, and while admitting that quantity of 
hair is an enviable endowment, there are 
certain characteristics about beautiful 
hair that are the result only of care and 
cultivation; no uncared-for hair can be 
beautiful. 

The care of children’s hair should begin 
in infancy. No strong soaps or shampoo 
lotions should be used on young hair and 
tender scalps. Little girls’ hair should be 
kept short until they are seven or eight 
vears old, as it is easier to take care of, and 
if the hair is fine and soft, it insures better 
hair when they are older. Some doctors 
also claim that when a 
child’s hair is very heavy, 


HOW TO CULTIVATE NEW HAIR 


Graying of the Hair, and Suggestions on 


How Retard It 


LO 


By Nora a eee 


with the oil and waste matter thrown off 
through the sebaceous glands. If the 
hygiene of the hair is properly attended to, 
and you are not using dyes or other 
irritants, such as strongly alkalized soaps, 
tonics, greases, etc., and if you still have 
an excess of dandruff, either the oily or dry 
kind, and if the hair is commencing to fall, 
then it is better to consult a skin doctor, 
and get the proper remedies to apply be- 
fore it is too late. 
When the Hair Begins to Fall 

There are several varieties of falling 
hair, but the only one that I can treat in 
this article is the kind that is called “pre- 
mature.” That is when the hair falls out 
irom no apparent cause, and the scalp 
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through constantly washing the hair, not 

drying it properly, and never thinking of 
rubbing in a little oil to take the plaee off 
the natural oil of the scalp which they haye 

removed. Brushing the hair while it ig 
still wet is a practise that makes the haip 
coarse and dry. I could go on for a long 
time, enumerating the many mistakes 
men’ make, which accomplish the ruin of- 
their hair as quickly as possible, but space 
will not permit. 

I will mention two more causes of falling 
hair that can be remedied by paying strict 
attention to the hygiene of the hair and 
scalp. Perspiration is one cause, and. it 
has a very injurious effect upon the hair, 
Persons who are very particular about 
bathing the rest of the body allow the 

poisonous matter thrown 
off through the pores of 























it is a drain onthe nu- 


the scalp to dry where 














triment furnished to the 
body. Both women and 
girls should have their 
hair examined once a 
month, and all the split 
and divided ends should 
be carefully cut off. 

Cutting and clip- 
ping are part of the 
necessary hygiene of 
the hair, and to be 
effective must be done 
on a_ scientific basis. 
It is possible to do this 
yourself if you take the 
time, but it is always 
better to have it done 
by an experienced 
person. 


How to Clip the Ends of 
Long Hair 


Take small strands of 
hair, twist it as you 
would children’s hair for 
long curls, hold the end 
in one hand, and with 
two fingers of the other 
ruffle up the short ends. 
Always do this in a 


it is, and it does not re- 
quire much intelligence® 
to imagine the result. 
Another cause is allow- 
ing salt water to remain 
in the hair after sea 
bathing. It should be 
washed out immediately. 

Now, the never-failing 
remedy that I would 
suggest for all cases of 
falling hair and _bald- 
ness is local stimula 
tion or massage of the 
scalp, applied syste. 
matically and regularly, 
rubbing in at the same 
time a little sulfur 
cream or vaseline, sham- 
pooing the hair once a 
week with one of the 
medicated soaps or pure 
Castile soap, drying the! 
hair thoroughly, and 
then applying the cream 
or vaseline to lubricate 
the scalp. 



























How to Massage the 
Tight Scalp 


With the tips of the 

















strong light, so that the 
split and divided ends 
will readily be seen and 
clipped, also the tip end. 
Take another strand of 
hair and repeat this 
operation until you have 


covered all the hair. Clipping must 
be done after a shampoo, when the 
hair is thoroughly dry. The hair is 


en the oil is washed 
out; each hair will separate when the 
comb is drawn through (hc hair,particularly 
in cold weather. That is ‘vhy the clip- 
ping and cutting must be cone after a 
shampoo. 

Dandruff is sometimes a fore: nner of 
baldness. Dandruff is not always a 
disease, but may become one if neglecied. 
. Itis the: scaling of the scarf-skin, combined 


strongly electric 





New hair coming in must be clipped at least three 


de 
i 


times six months to give it strength 


in the first 


looks healthy to all appearances; also the 
kind of baldness that is found on nursing 
mothers, and after fevers or mental 
troubles of any kind. In all cases, cover- 
ing years of experience, I have never 
known but one where the hair was not re- 
stored to a better condition than its former 
state by the treatment herein given. 

I am particularly glad to give encour- 
agement to young men who think there is 
no hope once the hair begins to fall. They 
must let it go» when they really have 
brought. the. condition on themselves 


fingers of both hands 
commence in front, over: 
the forehead, and move 
the scalp up and down,’ 
not roughly, from its nor 
mal point of attack 
ment, until you have it so loose that ity 
forms a little ridge between the fingets 
Use the rotary motion on the sides ai 
work backward until you have cov 
the head and the fingers of both ha 
meet at the back. Repeat until you fe 
the scalp warm and aglow; then you 
know you have brovght the blood to 
surface, or hair roots, and it is the blow 
that nourishes. Massage is to the sca 
what physical culture is to the muscles 
the body. Repeat the massage every day” 
for at-least-six. (Continued .on.page 179) 
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“I reckon this wholesome delight 
he happiest bargain in sight 
It adds to my treasure both profit and pleasure 
makes me ambitious and bright.” 











Food for Reflection 


Think what you gain and what you save by 
using Camp bell’s Tomato Soup. 
You get fresher tomatoes than if you bought 
them at the store, and all fine. We receive 
. them direct from the farms. You get no seeds, 
skins nor core-fibre. Only the fruity flesh and pure juice. 
We blend this with other nourishing materials as choice as 
you use on your table. And _ all the delicious tonic quality and 
flavor are hermetically sealed in—for your enjoyment. 


*“Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Saves you the work of marketing, preparing and cooking. You 
ave no cost for added materials, no waste, no cooking-cost—a 

considerable expense as you know. 

You get the benefit of our wholesale and seasonable buying, 
our expert chefs and blenders, and our improved labor-saving 
equipment. You save the expense of repeated haulings and 
handlings. 

This wholesome health-promoting soup costs you less than 
if you made it. You can also use it in many of 
the ways you would use either fresh or canned 
tomatoes. And you save and gain at every 
point. 

Order a dozen or a case and get the full 
advantage. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


‘ge MNP ) 


Josep 64 mPBELL COMPANY 
CAMDEN N.JUULSA 
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In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 





September Good Housekeeping 


THINGS THAT GIRLS LOyg 


cA Guest-Towel, Pillows, and Tidies -Are 
Attractive Assets to a Boudoir 


Guest-towels should always lend a decorative and distinctive touch to the bath- 
room, so Anne Orr again showed her art in novelties by designing this butterfly 
to enclose the initials and make the towel not only practical but ornamental 





No girl’s room is wee sy Very appealing 
complete without a rg =4 the music-lovin 
little slipper-chair Bey ae girl is the all-lae 
for which this : a pillow below, 
dainty, small tidy ‘ ies ‘ which gives atouch 
| has been attractive- a 3 of variety to th 
| ly designed as can en E girl’s many preity 
be seen just below ; a boudoir pillow; 


A girl tries to develop comfort and daintiness in her boudoir, 
and nothing gives that note more than lace tidies. With this 
idea Anne Orr designed the large, attractive one above for a lounge 





Most effective and “ French”? is the cross- 
stitch boudoir pillow suggestion below, 
of the sheerest linen or organdy, and 
with ruffles of net trimmed with Val. lace 


The pillow above is a suggestion 
is done with the French emo 
stitch and eyelets or with a simplet 
but the filet letter gives the personal iim 





Patterns and directions for the butterfly on the towel (the worker being free to select 
letters according to width of insertion), for slipper-chair tidy, large tdy, and all- 
lace pillow, will be sent for 25c. The other two pillows just above being only sugges- 
tions, no patterns are given for them. Address Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 
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The Lure of the 
Breakfast Table is 


“BAKERS COCOA 


It is pure, wholesome and 
of great food value. One 
never tires of its delicious 
flavor and attractive 
aroma because it is the 
natural flavor and aroma 
of high-grade cocoa beans 


prepared by a mechanical 
process; no chemicals 
used. 


Booklet of Choice 


re Recipes sent free. 


‘dag Walter Baker & (o. Ltd. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Established 1780 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and I0I 
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HE leading manufacturers 

of women’s garments have 
long *: recognized*the beauty, © 
durability: and value of 


“a ss : 
fur-fabrics; and have’ used them ex- 
tensively for high-class coats. : 
Blauner Bros. & ~Co., ‘well-known 
manufacturers of fine coats, “selected 
“Kerami” when. they made the coat 
illustrated. . It- is, trimmed with real *, 


“Opossum, and’is to all appearances a 


genuine fur coat. 


Write us for name of store 
nearest to,you selling coats 
of this fabric.” 

The Shelton Looms products include 
varied reproductions of natural furs; 
ideal fabrics for coatees and stoles. 
They may:bé*purchased by the yard 
at most of'the better-class stores. 

When buying an artificial fur coat 
or artificial 'furs- by the yard be sure 
and get the best—see thatthe “coat 
has ‘The SheltonsLooms label. * The 
goods have saa? pee: 


TeShedé » Soom 


on the back of every yard. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Inc. 


395-401 Fourth Ave., | New York, N.Y. 
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A Valuable 
Schedule — This is 
my plan for giving 
| variety to my meals 

and for making use 
of all my canned 
goods. From my 
canning record kept 
| for the National Council of Defense, I have 
worked out a weekly schedule of all vegeta- 
| bles and fruits to be used each week. The 
chart covers thirty-five weeks, from October 
| first to June first, and allows two or three 
extra cans of the different kinds for guests or 
|.to extend further into the summer. These are 
| placed on the ‘‘extra” list, so they will not be 
| forgotten. At the beginning of each week, all 
| cans to be used that week are brought up to 


| the kitchen, and the meals are planned accord- 
| ingly. ‘ The cost of each can is then put into a 
small savings-bank kept in the kitchen for 
that purpose. This distributes the canning 
cost over the entire year, instead of the canning 
season. The canning chart will prevent the 
too early use of all the foods of which the family 
is particularly fond and confronting jaded 
winter appetites with less liked foods. 


each. 


POE, SD. 
Shoes for Your Ladder—Every housewife 
likes nice floors, and who likes to see 


nice floors scratched when it is necessa:y 

to use a step-ladder? We use a step-ladder 
| frequently for hanging pictures and curtains 

and find that it is not convenient to move rugs 
| around for the ladder to stand on. Put shoes 
on your ladder, and there is no danger of slip- 
ping or scratching. Take a piece cut from an 
old kid glove and glue on the bottom of each 
leg of the ladder. <A ladder takes two pairs of 
| shoes. Mrs. H. W. S., S. D. 


| An Improvement on the Mystic Mit— 
Finding that the Mystic Mit broke my finger 





nails, I made a flannelette mit to slip inside it 
' and find it entirely satisfactory, saving the 
finger nails, besides being more comfortable for 
the hand. Mrs. W. H. K., N. J. 


Hanging Pictures—I have discovered that 
an old broomstick with a notch in one end is 
most convenient when hanging pictures. With 
this I can hang the pictures—hangers and all— 
on the molding without the use of a stepladder. 
Also I use my broomstick for putting up and 
taking down curtains on rods. 

Mrs. L. B. H., Kans, 


To Keep Autumn Leaves—If you are a 
minister’s daughter, as I am; you-will be glad 
to know how to make your decorating last; in 

any case you will want to use some of the gor- 
| geous autumn foliage in your home. You can 
| take whole branches, as large as you like, and 
for weeks they will.look as if just taken from 
the woods., Paint-the underside of each leaf 
with linseed oil; then iron at once. - Next 
| paint and. iron the upper side, making the 
leaves pliabie.. The branches which I put over 
the side lights and chandeliers in the church 
were like freshly picked ones till it was time to 
take them down for Christmas greens. When 
you use leaves alone, you can press them be- 
tween layers of newspapers instead of ironing 
them, after painting. Miss E. V.,N? Hi: 


Hair Drying—Nobody who is drying her 
hair would ever conceive that ‘‘two heads are 
better than one,”’ but she might grant that two 
electrical: devices are better than one. An 
electric fan placed behind an electric toaster 
sends out a warm current of air that will dry 
wet hair almost as quickly as the dryers used by 
professionals. Mrs. W. M.C., N.Y. 


To Preserve Oilcloth—If you ‘put several 
newspapers under the oilcloth on your kitchen 
table, you will find that the oilcloth will last 

| twice as long. Mrs. W. E. B., Cal. 
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Discoveries are still wanted. 
discovered may be of help to your neighbors, too. 
All that we can use we will purchase at one dollar 
A stamped, self-addressed envelop secures 
the return of unavailable discoveries. 

Good Housekeeping Institute 





How I Use % 
ble Ink — roe 
benefit of those 
numerous house. 
Wives who mark 
things with indelible 
ink and ruin many 
because the ink 
spreads and blurs, I have found the following 
remedy: Mark the initials first with a heavy 
pencil, which prevents the ink from spread. 
ing. Carefully trace over the pencil letters 
with the indelible ink, and you will have no 
trouble. M.C. B., Ohio, 






Whatever you have 








Address 















New Use for Bread-Mixer—lI firid that 
when mashing potatoes, especially at-large 
church suppers, the potatoes are much’ lighter 
when beaten in a bread-mixer. «They are sp 
light and fluffy that they often catise comment. 

Mrs. E. L. W., W: Va. 









Padding the Ironing-Board — The last 
time I renewed the cover of my ironing-boar 
I padded one side with several thicknesses of 
Turkish towel. Now, when I wish to irona 
garment having buttons or embroidery, I sim. 
ply turn the board over and use the padded 
side. Mrs. F. P. P., Texas. 










My Food-Chopper—My food-chopper al- 
ways left two dark, ugly marks on the drain- 
board when I used it. Finally I resorted to 
adhesive plaster. I covered the clamps with 
small strips of the adhesive plaster, and I find 
that it not only prevents the marks, but stands 
any amount of washing. Mrs. G. E. S.; Cal. 









A Thermos Bottle—Ii you use a thermos 
bottle, you will notice, after using the first 
time, that the cork may smell musty or have 
the odor of coffee on it.- -To do away with 
this entirely, dip the cork in hot paraffin until 
all the pores are closed." Repeat whenever the 
paraffin is worn off. Mrs. J. C. F., Ohio. 







To Remove Scratches From Furniture— 
I have found from experience that scratches on 
polished furniture or woodwork may be suc- 
cessfully removed by rubbing the surface 
vigorously with the kernels of black walnuts, 
or any other nut containing a large amount oi 
oil. Mrs. J.C. ASN. J. 









When My Rugs Curl—Brussels rugs in m 
house are continually curling on the edges. |} 
have -tried ironing them down, only to findf 
them curling up again within a few days. In 
despair, one day, I discovered a remedy. 
Turn the rug upside down and wet the edges 
thoroughly with water. . This stiffens the sizing 
which the rugs contain, and you will have no 
more trouble. Mrs. L. C. W., Mass. 









To Conceal the Garbage Can—We dis- 
posed of our garbage can by cutting a piece 
out of the latticework under the back porch 
to make a door. On the inside of the dor§ 
there is a shelf placed about two inches from 
the bottom with a brace on one side to hold it 
up. The door is hung so that when it is wl 
latched, it springs out by its own weight. 4 
hook over which the handle of the can is placet 
keeps it in place.” Mrs. C. H. G., Mass. 














To Make Porous Pottery Waterproof 
I was presented with a Japanese pottery bow 
for flowers, one of the low, wide ones havils} 
a flower-holder in the middle. The potter} 
was porous clay, and I found that a damp mn 
formed under it, making a spot wherever! 
set the bowl. So I set the bowl in a warm 
oven while I melted some paraffin. I pam 
the paraffin into the warm bowl and quick!) 
tipped it in a rolling manner so that the inst 
was coated with paraffin. When the parail! 
had cooled and hardened, I used the bowl# 
before and had no more difficulty with dam 
rings on my polished table. Mrs. F. L. B., N@ 
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This relief has come to the 
housewife because progressive 
bakers everywhere are producing 
bread of home-baked quality and 


an —-We food value—fresh every day. 


tting a piece 
- back porch, & 
of the door§ 
y inches from 
ide to holdit 
hen it is wl- 
1 weight. \e 
can is place 
H. G., Mass 


From a small beginning and within com- : 
paratively few years, breai1 baking has be- ? bs 
come one of tiie ten leading industries of 
the United States. 


The baker today has a thorough know!- 
edge of bread materials and of fermen- 
tation. He uses pure, high-grade fiour, 
pure compressed yeast and good, sweet, «65 Delicious 
wholesome shortening. His improved Dishes Made 
methods insure the utmost cleanliness and With Bread” 
produce a loaf that is uniform, nutritious, —_isadelightfullit- 
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No More | 


Garter Ravels 


Over fifty million pairs of 
Burson Hose have been sold 
since the new Narrow Hem 
Top was adopted, and they 
have stood the test abso- 
lutely. Garter-runs are a 
thing of the past in 










FASHIONED HOSE 


If you want to enjoy free- 
dom from darning ravels, if 
you wish to avoid the em 
barrassment of imperfect 
hosiery, if you would like 
extra elasticity at the top of 
your stockings, if you want 
to benefit from the economy 
of longer wear, go to your 
dealer and buy Burson Hose. 


















Remember too, that these 
stockings are fashioned in 
the knitting. 








The uncomtortable, ugly 
seam, is not necessary with 
the patented Burson method 
of knitting to shape. 








Accept no substitute—see 
that you get the Narrow 
Hem Top—that’s what pre- 
vents the destructible runs. 











Booklet 
Sent Free 










Made in 
Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized, and 

Silk twisted with 
Fibre 












Burson Knitting 


Company 
99 Glen St. 


Rockford, Ill. 
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companies your request. 
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CANUTE CAN'T DO'’T 

Kindly state your opin 

| ion of the enclosed hair re 

storer, Canute Water. Is it 

in any way poisonous to 

hair, scalp, or eyes? It is 

| absolutely necessary that I 

use Something at once to 

restore a spot Of grayness 

| of. my..khair, or lose a valu- 
able position. 


Mrs. R., New York. 


pamphlets will 


I do not know of the composition of Canute 
Water, but I want to call your attention to 
the story of King Canute. He sat on his throne 
on the edge of the sea and commanded the 
tide to stop its flow. Result, he was engulied. 
When Canute Water sits on its throne and 
says to the hair, “Stop growing gray,’’ it 
will meet the same fate as Canute of old. An 
employer who would discharge you because 
you have a little gray hair is one whom you 
should discharge at the earliest possible 
| opportunity. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
We have been given a physician's sample of glyco- 
cascara compound. The label shows that it con- 
tains seven percent of alcohol, cascara, phenol- 
phthalein, and aloin. I should like to know what you 
think of this for a boy of two and a half. 


Mrs. C. A. R., New York. 

I should not give a child two and a half 
years of age so powerful a cathartic as that you 
describe, nor would I give a child any com- 
pound containing alcohol. The fact that the 
sample you have was intended for a physician 
shows that it is not an article intended for 
general distribution. If your physician pre- 
scribes it, he must assume the responsibility. 
A child should be fed in such a way as to avoid 
constipation. Plenty of bread and breakfast 
foods made of whole ground grain, with milk, 
fruits, and succulent vegetables, make a very 
good preventive of this unfortunate state. 
The natural laxatives, in addition to those 
above mentioned, are fruit juices, especially 
orange juice. Practically the only thing that 
I should recommend, in an emergency when a 
| physician can not be had, is castor oil or a 
very little purified mineral oil. 


IT ISN’T SO 
I have been told by our girl, who attends the 
normal school in this city, that they are taught in 
their cooking classes that cottonseed oil is hard on 
the kidneys. Is there any. ground for believing that 
a cottonseed oil or a corn oil is less wholesome than 
the more expensive olive oil? 
Mrs. F. W. O. 
No scientific evidence of any kind has ever 
been brought to my notice indicating that 
refined cottonseed oil and corn oil are less 
wholesome than olive oil. The theories taught 
in the cooking classes to which you refer are 
wholly without justification. The error prob- 
ably has arisen by reason of the fact that 
cottonseed itself contains a poisonous principle 
| to which young animals are extremely sensitive. 
For a similar reason cottonseed meal is not 
fed to mature animals in very large quantities. 
| Three or four pounds a day is about the 
| maximum for a milch cow. None of this 
poisonous principle, however, is found in the 
| refined oil. 


Pennsylvania. 


BETTER OBEY THE BIBLE INJUNCTION 

Please advise concerning an instrument for stretching 
the body, called a ‘* Pandiculator.”’ Is it beneficial? Is 
it ever injurious? Would you advise its use? My 
husband has used a similar device, and it seems to 
me his back has been weaker since using it. 

Mrs. H. H. H., Oregon. 

The Bible says, ‘‘No one by taking thought 
can add a cubit to his stature.’’ Whether the 
| ‘*Pandiculator” can do what the Bible says 





Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- P| 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- ofa] 


No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with. return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


D®: WILEY now has ready for 

distribution the followinz pamn- 
phlets in his Health Series: ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ .‘‘The Feeding of 
Older Children,’’ ‘‘Constipation,’’ and 
“Reducing and Increasing Weight.” 
The two last are for adults. 
te sent for five 
cents in stanps for each one desired. 


is not possible, I am un 
able to say, but I have 
my doubts. It appears 
to me that there would 
be considerable pain 
and inflammation of the 
joints connected with 
the stretching process, 
When applied to the 
neck, it has caused the 
death of many persons. I strongly urge you to 
secure the advice of your family physician 
before you invest in this piece of apparatus 
Your husband’s experience with a similar ma- 
chine ought to be of some value in guiding you 
to a decision on the merits of the Pandiculator, 


These 


SUPERSENSITIZED PRUDERY 

In Goop HouSsEKEEPING you say, “The very com- 
mendable fashion of bare necks is a most desirable 
fashion tending to prevent colds.’’ Bare throats and 
to some extent bare necks may be all right, but to 
have the bare area extend down partly over the bust 
and lungs is in my opinion very far indeed from a 
desirable fashion. Aside from any health considera- 
tions it seems to me a very immodest and harmful 
style. I see men in the street stopping to look after 
women who affect it. Miss E. S.. Ohio. 

I do not believe that any style of dress, how- 
ever modest, can so conceal the beauty of the 
feminine form as to restrain men, soldiers or 
civilians, from looking at women with admira- 
tion. For the life of me I can not see anything 
in the low-cut neck which would excite an 
improper desire to any greater extent than 
beautiful hair, bright eyes, and a graceful step. 
The extremes which you so justly decry are 
not seen in the style of dress to which J allude. 
[ feel quite certain that the vast majority of 
sanitarians will approve of my view of the de- 
sirability of the low-cut neck. It is a pity 
that men are so devoted to fashion that they 
will not adopt a similar style. The uniform 
of our officers, especially in hot weather, re- 
quiring the close-fitting, high collar, with the 
collar of the coat buttoned tightly about it, is 
little less than martyrdom. 


DOCTORS 
‘e with 
n re- 


HARD TO CHOOSE BETWEEN 

As your advice helped me wonderfully on 
regard to my little boy, I am now writing y« 
gard to my little girl. The doctors disagree widely. 
One says that she has chronic bronchitis, d the 
other that her heart is affected. When she is at her 
worst, her breathing is so laborious that it shakes 
the whole bed. She has been afflicted this way for 
eight years, ever since she was two years old. 
doctor, who says it is her heart, prescribed a t 
to build her up. and fifteen drops of digitalis t 
times a day to slow the beating of her hea 
gave her this medicine a year. Our regular doctor 
said she did not need the digitalis. He always 
milk when any one in our family is sick. The o 
doctor recommends milk. We took her to still 

























other doctor in an_adjoining city, and he, too, told 
us her heart was affected and that digitalis wa 


$ goo 








of these doctors would 

Mrs. M. A. P., Arizona. 

You impose an intolerable burden upon me 
when you ask me which of your doctors to fol- 
low. Doctors are as much unlike as other peo- 
ple. Very seldom do two doctors agree upon 
all points in the diagnosis of a disease. 
can not approve of the opinion of the doctor 
who banishes milk from the sick-room. There 
may be cases where such an act is advisable, 
but they must be very rare. Milk is often the 
only food which a sick person can tolerate. Its 
uses in sickness are almost as important as 1n 
health. If I were diagnosing the case from 
your description alone, I should say that all 
the doctors are wrong with regard to the na- 
ture of the disease and that her trouble 1s 
asthma. You say your child is growing and 
seems healthy in spite of all her afflictions. 
This is a strong tribute to the best doctor o! 
all, Dr. Nature. 


for her. Now which 
judge to be right? 
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Automobile or “One Hoss Shay”? 


\ ‘ 7 HAT the automobile is among vehicles, P. AND G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap is among soaps. Its use 
means speed and comfort. 






Up-to-date women know that housework of all kinds — 
cleaning, scrubbing, and washing of clothes and dishes 
—can be done faster, better, and easier with this modern 
soap, leaving time and energy for more interesting things. 






P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap works more quickly 
because it combines the high quality of the finest white 
laundry soap with the dirt- moving capacity of naphtha 
soap. It makesa thick lather in any.water. It is so white 
and smells so good that you’ll like it as much for washing 
dishes as for washing clothes. 










Get a bar from your grocer, and see how much pleasanter 
it will make all your housework. 







Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 







In using advertisements see pages 8 and a0! 


EMILY GRI?PFITA 
Life Adjuster 


The Story of the 
Principal of the Denver 
Opportunity School 





By Almaand 


E’S the small person who has 

taught the world to appreciate 
Talcum—Mr. Baby, with an hon- 
orary degree from the College of 
Comfort. He knew what he wanted 
—and got it for the whole family. 


He had a hard time the first six 
months—with a skin like finest satin 
and constant torments of irritation 
besieging it. So he squirmed up into 
a ball and let everyone know his 
monstrous treatment. 


But they found Mennen’s! 
Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 
cooled and soothed baby’s flower-soft 
skin and brought refreshing sleep. 
And it also won over every member 
of baby’s family to the Mennen Idea. 


Talcum—after the 
shower-bath—takes the discomfort of 
perspiration out of work, makes 
tight garments loose, tight shoes 
comfortable, smooths the sheets to 
the feeling of silk on a hot night, is 
a delightful toilet adjunct, and, in 
the special Talcum for Men, is wholl; 
satisfactory after shaving. 


Soules 


with the original borated formu’‘a, include 
Borated, Violet, Flesh Tint, Cream Tint 
Talcum for Men 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, MJ. U.S.A, 


~©~ 


Newark, N.J.; Montreal, Q 
Sales Agent in Canada: 
Haroli F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. Toronto, O 


Mennen 


Laboratories: 


Pa 


HERE is an inconspicuous old brick 

building in Denver, on the out-of-the- 

way corner of Twelfth and Welton 

Streets, that is getting famous. Its big golden 

sign is useful only to strangers; all the people 
in town know the ( pportunity School. 

An odd public school! It is open from half- 
past eight in the morning until half-past nine 
at night, to everybody, from eight to eighty, 
of both sexes, all colors, nationalities, attain- 
ments, and conditions. You may go when- 
ever you please and spend half an hour or 
thirteen. If they can afford it, they will put 
in a new course whenever twenty students ask 
for it—if it deals with practical matters. As 
far as they can, they teach everything that 
helps people earn a living, and the ultimate 
scope of the curriculum is as large as life itself. 

Educators come from all over the world to 
study and copy the Denver Opportunity 
School. To them it is a new note in education. 
But to the people of Colorado it is ‘‘ Emily 
Griflith’s school.” 

Every now and then the National Education 
\ssociation, or a State Teachers’ Convention, 
or a Rotary Club, or a society asks her to tell 
how she founded it, and always she says that 
she didn’t, and hastens on to say that she 
needs a few more bang-up cheis as instructors 
in her hotel course, or jobs for half a dozen 
girls the school has trained as rock drill 
operators, or more money for the soup room, 
or volunteers to stay with the children while 
foreign-born mothers come and learn English. 
And if the audience returns to the question, 
she makes it clear that, not she, but Carlos 
M. Cole, the city superintendent of public 
schools, founded the school in September, 1916, 
and that there are forty-two teachers with 
whom whatever credit there is must be shared. 


AND this is true. The superintendent and 
** the board of education have cleared the 
ground for her and given her the chance to 
work. And not only her two score teachers, 
but Denver and Colorado have lined up with 
her. And who wouldn't? She comes with an 
appeal that no one can resist, because it is the 
cry of every human heart today: “‘ Train every 
body for the work he likes best and ‘can do 
best, help him find it, and be human and 
happy and simple while you do it. 

Such a program will ‘do more to cure the 
ills of sick civilization than a league of nations. 
And there is nobody to quarrel with it; it is 
designed to lighten the loads at once of 
capital and of labor; the most selfish and the 
most altruistic agree to its wisdom; the idealist 
and the hard-headed practical man of affairs 
unite in supporting it. 

You will find them all standing behind ker 
yes, and studying in her school, too. Pro- 
.essional men come for the mechanism of their 
automobiles, merchants for the psychology of 
salesmanship, dea‘ened soldiers for lip-reading, 
blind people for broom-making, nurses for 
dietetics, society women for typewriting for 
relief work, journalists for shorthand for 
overseas service, foreigners for reading, writing, 
and English, and preparation for naturaliza- 
tion. ‘There are classes in dictaphone work, 


cooking, wireless telegraphy, 


Ellerbe 


metal work, truck driving, hotel work fron 
chambermaid to manager, hair-dressing, switch 
weaving, manicuring, dressmaking, and house- 
keeping, and they are attended by all the 
kinds of people the city contains. There is 
democracy in the Denver Opportunity School. 

But it would be quite wide of the mark to 
infer sentimentalism. Emily Griffith can cut 
through to the heart of the matter and set 
down the really wrong-headed with a bump 
sufficiently vigorous to satisfy the most 
masculine. 

A father called at the school, one day, 
and in the name of sacred parental authority 
asked for her help in disciplining his ten-year- 
old son. He wound up his indictment of the 
boy by saying: 

“T told him this morning that I was goinz 
to lick him good when I got home at six 
o'clock tonight. And you bet I am!” 

“And whose fault do you think it will be,” 
said Miss Griffith, ‘‘if he runs away and isn’t 
there at six o’clock? How would you like it i’ 
you knew that a man as much bigger than 
you are as you are bigger than that boy 
was going to beat you at six o'clock? It’s 
exactly what ought to happen to you. And 
don’t you know that if a boy as young as that 
isn’t behaving as he ought, it’s partly his 
father’s fault?” 


A XD she ripped away his fatuous seli- 
£2 conceit and jabbed him so vigorously witha 
realization of his cowardice and how his son 
had been made to suffer for it, that he prom 
ised to start all over again and try anothe~ 
way. And to prove that he meant it, he had 
her send for the boy, and they went off to 
gether to a moving picture show. 

Emily Griffith is a young woman. There 
comes with her an air of freshness and sweet 
ness. She is soft and pretty and feminin> 
in all her ways, her aspects, and her thoughts. 
But she has lived abundantly and fearlessly. 
She is four-square with life. “She looks at th» 
‘old, old masque of love, of life, and death,” 
when it’s grim and when it’s gay, with the 
kindly tolerance of the sun. 

When two distinguished Englishmen, in 
ternationally known and honored in_ the 
educational world, visited Denver to see the 
Opportunity “ee and she was showin‘ 
them sa was they and not she who 
were pained te insulted by the language o 
Sven Svenson in the hall. Coming upon h'm 
there and hoping to turn on some new small 
side light upon the school, she said pleasantly: 

“We missed you last night, Sven. Where 
were you: 

She is still afraid the Englishmen thought 
her coarse because she wasn’t bowled clean 
off her feet by the Shakespearian frankness 0 
Sven's reply. 

‘Honest to God, 
callow, angular young Swede, 
was drunk as hell.’ 

She had known Sven was like that. To 
have him acknowledge it simply and openly 
didn’t frighten her. It is women like her 
who sometimes change men like Sven, women 
who have the courage to look evil levelly in th> 
face and fight it quietly, as a doctor figh 


Miss Griffith,” said th 
“last night I 


| bookkeeping, 


mechanical drawing, millinery, French, sheet — disease. 
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Beautiful, original and 
exclusive, they are always 
recognized by those who 
appreciate the best. 







Send us your dealer’s 
;} name and we will send 
| you our “Home Service 
| 
} 











Chart” which if filled in 
and returned will enable 
our decorator to suggest 
wall and drapery treat- 
ments for your entire 
home without cost to 
you. Ask for edition 
2466. 
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Emily Griffith, Life Adjuster 


When she was a very young girl, she taught 
school in the prairies of Nebraska. You 
remember it always, in making and revising 
your estimate of her, if she has ever told you 
of a stark, terribly silent, prairie night when, 
| more lonely than the winter moon that looked 
jin at the uncurtained windows, without the 
| assistance of any other human being or any fore- 
strengthening knowledge of medicine or life, 
shocked and shaken and appalled, she did what 
| she could to help while the young woman with 
|whom she boarded gave birth to her first child, 

She wants people to know what it means 
|for women to bear children in the prairies. 
|If the Opportunity School didn’t take all her 
time, she'd like to try to find a way to mitigate 
fort horror and the danger of what she calls 
“the tragedy of the plains.” 
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b Sa She says those days have colored all the rest. 
greet | They gave her a close-up look at the primitive 

om, | facts of human existence that are still the 
‘ _ nt | bones beneath the rosy flesh of all our civiliza- 


|tion. She saw people wrenching their live- 
lihood from the earth and fighting heat and 
cold and drought and hunger and the abysmal 
loneliness of treeless wastes; she saw them 
lose and keep going; she helped them into the 
world, and she sat by them while they died. 


5 
{ Uy, | And ever since she had borne her banner in 

he od Ley | |the strife, down among the toilers. The 
SB aan indomitable courage that brings on the gen- 


| 

' a i erations beats high in her heart. She has 
SS) i seen a lot of ugly, sad, sordid things—it has 
eS | been rather her business to deal with them— 
e ~~ ee. j and the finest thing about her is the way she 
{ 3 tT } {still loves People, just common, “nary, 

Stake a | ‘mine-run”’ people. 

iS) = | 

ISBE is not a school-teacher; she is a woman. 

Her business is not running the Opportunity 
|School, but living and helping others to live. 
She cares only secondarily how much her 
|students know, but rebelliously, almost pas- 
lsionately, that some of them should make 
|more money, that the bitter taste of degrada- 
tion should be taken out of their mouths— 
| that graciousness and beauty should be 
| brought into their barren lives—yes, and that 
| sweethearts should be found for those who lack 
them, and lovers brought together. 

There was a young Chinese couple in the 
school, who wanted to be married, but the 
girl had been bid in—for that’s what it 
amounted to—by an old merchant of her own 
race, and the boy was helpless in the grip of a 
coalition of all the controlling elements in his 
little world. But not Emily Griffith! When 
she heard about it, she took the girl’s hand 
tirmly in her own, and centuries of implacable 
Chinese traditions had to look out for them- 
selves. When she let go, the young people 
were married and established in a bit of a 
house all their own, under the protection of 
| the aegis of the Opportunity School. Though 
it almost brought about a tong war, it has all 
blown over now, and one of the most charming 
glimpses that one gets in visiting the school 
is the smartly dressed young wife, and her 
mother, won over from bitter enmity to en- 
during friendship, and studying bookkeeping 
so that she can help with her husband’s shop. 
| There was a girl who was losing her hus- 
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’ big + ey a band because she couldn’t cook. Life is 
tf * | e;! ea: 33 $e sometimes as simple as that. For a long time 
. oe The 5 }) [othe decorator w ho wishes to handle the best © Miss Griffith had watched the husband 
; | aie he ind most up-to-date line of artistic wall papers, linching his way up in the commercial world 
7 | Lt ot | 4 7 = we have a mast attractive propositi on to offer. from a newsb oy start, and she knew something 
*; +4 ry ; of his dreams, enough to catch the overtones 
1 | it { when rather forlorniy he wound up an ac- 
a > } Ps RICHARD E. THIBAUT, = count of his little ménage with: 

: } “c ~. > wy, >6 slice cen”? 
Pily{ 3 Wall Paper Specialists i Eg 
} { . c a € 5 
| % t fl se AVENUE at 32nc STREET, NEW husband, if his girl wife didn’t. She sought 
giicl:3 f ee) | The Largest Wall Paper House her out, and talked her into the cooking class 
Biee { fe in the World and happiness. : 
Bae There’s that “team work’ now, in their 


little horse, of which her husband had dreamed, 
land more money for records and movies and 
prooe bong and a feeling of pledges kept, and a 
sturdier self-respect. 
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L pas- . “Sportspun’’ Jersey, tailor- 
make ara ed on simple lines, makes 
rrada- on an» — this suit appropriate for 
-— 5 . . i nearly every hour of the day. 
3e 
| that 
o lack f a \ 
4 f ie oO a 
nthe HP f J Concerning Your Early Fall Suit— 
t the } 
at it Se ah , ; : 
r own in.) ARLY Fall, you know, has a way of bringing with it a longing—yes, a 
dig? } yr necessity for a spic, span new suit. You are really quite tired of the 
In nis 5 . . . ee . : 
When summery frocks and last spring's suit. It’s just a simple, all-around suit that 
—_ you want—something adapted for almost any kind of occasion. 
cable 5 Ph 2 
hem- ‘ ‘ : , : , , : 
eople ; 9 Then there is the miss going away to school—she surely wants a new suit 
as : that expresses the style tendencies of a new season. 
on ot 
one | You can see that practical tweeds, mannish serge, smart Velour Checks and 
IS é ; ; 2 
ming Heathermix Jersey are just the fabrics for such mid-season suits. 
chool ‘ 
| her j The Wooltex label in a suit is proof that superior fabrics have been carefully 
n- ‘ ‘ - ° ® one 
iat tailored to retain their style lines through all-around, serviceable wear. 
shop. “ ‘i 99 a 7 
hus- Your copy of ‘‘The Tailored Woman" is awaiting you at your Wooltex 
ti Bs dea'er's—it's an interesting style magazine showing the most advanced 
ime aie 4 ‘ 7 7 
band ideas for milady's wardrobe 
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hing Or, if you have any difficulty in finding this magazine, write directly 
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No. 5715 


ne Plaits over each shoulder The H. Black Company 


and a narrow leather belt 
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add real youthfulness to . F . 
heir this tailored pao Tweed. Cleveland ren 7 
ned, 
and 
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Lit UsIN, adveruusements see pages 3 and 101 





Wheat Bubbles 


In Milk 
Airy, crisp and toasted grains, putfed to eight times normal 
size. Flaky and flimsy—four times as porous as bread. 
Never was a whole wheat made so enticing, never so 


digestible. 
On All Fruits 


Puffed Rice 
Puffed Rice is fragile, flivory grains which scem to melt 
away at atouch. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful 
blend. They add what crust adds to a shortcike, or to 
tarts and pies. 


‘foo many homes serve Putled Grains 
for gala breakfasts only. They seem 
too good for every-day enjoyment 
Too many housewives, after breakfast, 
put Puffed Grains away. 


That’s a great mistake. These are 


all-hour foods. 


All food cells are exploded by Prof. 
Anderson’s process—by shooting from 
guns—these grains are steam exploded. 
I’very food cell is blasted so digestion 
is easy and complete. 


Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3 
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Emily Griffith, Life Adjuste; 


An awkward young German-iussian en 
tered the school and learned Enclish and , 
trade and how to dress and American Ways fe 
rapidly that after a few months he seemei 
made over. And then his sweetheart came to 
Denver from the beet fields where she had 
been working, and together one nizht, withog 
saying a word about it, they laid out thei 
simple tragedy in Emily Griffith’s sitting-room 
Who ran could read it. The girl, with her 
rusty old hat, her dowdy, utilitarian cress, her 
great field shoes, her untidy hair, and her 
blunt, broken finger-nails, was just where the 
boy had been when he came to town, and the 
boy was tremendously disappointed, He had 
talked so much about her. 

It was hard to tide them over that evenin: 
and hard to get the girl to come to school, py: 
once they had shown her what English ani 
millinery and dressmaking meant to her, an 
some of the simpler things the school, 
‘beauty parlor” taught, it wasn’t hard t 
make her learn. 

There is no implacable sterile mantle 9 
pedagogy waiting for Emily Griffith every 
morning at the school, and when she gos 
home at night there is nothing to lay aside 
She is the same person in both places, and 
frequently just as busy. The most importani 
rooms in the Denver Opportunity School aren’ 
in the school building, but out in the simple 
little Griffith house on Fillmore Street. That's 


Like 
consider 
there a 


where the best work starts and _ frequently! 


comes toa triumphant conclusion. _ It has been 
the first American home that many a stranger 
from another country has seen—and one won 
ders how often the only one. 


A LITTLE boy fainted one night at the sch 


and Miss Griffith found out that he hadn'j 


had any lunch, that there were a good many 


spective 
ventilat 


others, young and old, who hadn’t, and thai 


some of them hadn’t had any supper either 
They couldn’t afford it, or else they didn’ 
have time to go between work and schol 
hours. 

The next night sheand Miss Florence Griffith 


her sister, made a great bowl of soup anf 


carried it down between them on the streel 
car and served it themselves. There was 4 
rough-house that first night. The boys shot 
the saltcellars up and down the long table, 
and threw spit balls, and raised Ned generally. 
But Miss Griffith wasn’t offended. She didn’t 
think them ungrateful. She broke up the 
rough-house, of course, but she didn’t lecture 
them. The next night she put vases of flowers 
and napkins on the table, she and Miss Florence 
wore their prettiest, daintiest dresses, and ther 
was something in the air that made any ont 
who wanted a rough-house seem out of it. 
One of the leaders of the night befor 
divined it immediately. He stopped and 
stared. Then he pulled off the cap he hat 
forgotten. ‘‘Gee, flowers!” he said. ‘‘Come 
on, you guys, and wash,” and he led the way 
to the lavatory. 
Clubs and societies and rich individuals ast 
for the privilege of supplying the soup now 
and they serve a hundred and ten bowls a night 
If you are losing faith in our kind of country 
it might be worth your while to take a tmp t@ 
Denver, just to stand some night by the side o 
that western American woman and listen to the 
tripping, swinging, hobbling, tramping steps? 
the Opportunity School army, to see in the :acé 
of its twenty nations your own strange naltol 
in miniature, to hear in the diapason ot It 
continual ‘‘Good night, Miss Griffith,” “G00 
night, Miss Griffith,” from childish treble t 
rumbling bass, the voice of America. 
And if you are a pedagogue, tke 
look straight into the blue eyes of their p 
pal while they are passing, and you will 
that Emily Griffith cares—cares, a1 
and loves humanity. When you 
don’t copy her school until you | 
that look. You must have it i 
of your principal, or your replica re | 
kind of Opportunity School that Denvers* 


a good 
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GARDEN SURPLUS 


By Lewis and 
Mary Theiss 


sTORING THE | 
| 


OT all of us may agree with Bryant that 
the days immediately before us are 
either inelancholy or the saddest of the 

year, but we are all certain that the period 
of wailing winds and naked woods and mead- 
ows brown and sere 1s also the period of barren 
vardens and preserved foodstuffs. ii a dollar 
aaved is as good as a dollar earned, it ought to 
be equally true that a vegetable stored is as 
sod as a vegetable raised. And particularly 
should the home gardener feel the truth of 
this at the present time, when science is show- 
ing us the hitherto unsuspected food value in 
greenstufls, and when the prices of all edibles 
are continually making new altitude records. 
Waste not, want not, should be the motto 
of the home gardener, and every vegetable 
that it is possible to save should be stored 
away against those winter days of vegetable 
scarcity. 

Temperature, Moisture, and Venti'ation 

Like all of Gaul, successful storage must be 
considered as having three parts. At least 
there are three features that must measure 
up to standard if vegetables are to keep 
properly when stored, and those thre features 
are temperature, moisture, and ventilation. 

Of these the matter of temperature is the 
mostimportant. If the temperature falls too 
low, vegetables will freeze; if it clinbs too 
high, they will rot. And this is true irre- | 
spective of the matter of either moisture or 
ventilation. But in planning for the winter 
storage of vegetables, the gardener must re- 
member that in the matter of heat and cold, 
vegetables have their individual likes and dis- 
likes just as humans do. Generally sneaking, 
the best temperature for cold storage is slightly | 
above freezing. A temperature of 34 degrees | 
is perhaps ideal. If it is possible, the tem- 
perature should not be allowed to become 
warmer than 40 degrees. Apples keep better 
lat a temperature of 32 degreecs than at 34, 
because their juices prevent them from freezing 
at the ordinary freezing temperature. Just 
as apples prefer a cold temperature, some 
other products will keep best where it is 
slightly warm. Sweet potatoes and squashes 
and pumpkins, for instance, should never be 
put where it is cold. They like a temperature 
of about 55 degrees. Sweet potatoes are often 
stored by country folk in boxes placed behind 
the kitchen range. 

Vegetables are equally exacting in the 
matter of atmospheric moisture. Sweet po- 
tatoes and pumpkins and squashes will not 
tolerate dampness. A good place to store 
such products is in a cool, dry room in the 
upper part of the house, or on shelves in the 
cellar near the furnace. Onions must also be 
kept where it is cool and dry. Root crops, on 
the other hand, must have a humid atmos- 
phere or they will shrivel. Carrots, beets, 
and similar products that demand moisture 
are kept best in slightly moistened sand, 
though they will remain in a satisfactory con- 
dition if the air is kept moist. . 

_ All sorts of vegetables need ventilation, 
just as all kinds of humans do. Vegetables 
breathe, in a way, and the products of such 
tespiration must be carried off. And _ since 
ables breathe and give off heat, they 
eep best when not packed in too dense masses. 
Hence it is better to put them in sma!l con- 
mga than in large. If one cares to incur 

i expense, bushel crates made of strong 
slats are the ideal containers for the storage 
toom. But anything made of wood is costly, 
these days, and the desired end can be efiected 
ust as well and much more cheaply by secur- 

grocer a number of canned goods 


Ing from the 
~xes that hold about a bushel each. 


By | 


| 1869-1919 
50rH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


The Taste is Not an Accident 


HE skill of a cook is shown in the way he takes the same 
materials that other cooks have and produces from them 
a dish that demands special praise. 

Thus it is with Heinz Baked Beans. Their taste is a fortu- 
nate combination of carefully selected beans, skill and care in 
preparation—of baking in real ovens—and of blending the 
fine baked bean flavor with the delicious tomato sauce for 
which Heinz is famous. Heinz Oven-Baked Beans have a 
distinctive flavor that is unmistakable. 


Some of the 


Vinegars Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil 


goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


four kinds 


All Heinz 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 109 








End That Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Must If You Save Them 


HE tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but it 

does not end the film. Night and day, between the teeth 

and elsewhere, that fim does constant damage. Most tooth 
troubles are now known to be caused by it. 


It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions of 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. Itholds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Now dental science, after years of search, has found a 
way to combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the film 
goes. It lingers between the teeth. When you use it, it 
attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a 
ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will 
realize then what a revolution has developed in teeth cleaning methods. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve i*, then ‘> 
constantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. The usval 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Because of patents it is used in Pepsodent 
alone. This method is doing for millions of teeth what was never done 
before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the results 
beyond question. Leading dentists all over America now urge its daily 
use. You are bound to adopt it when you know it, for your children and 
yourself. Cut out this coupon—now, before you forget it--and see 
what it means to you. 


‘Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 639, 
1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Markthe absence of 


Name Set 5 a ee i the slimy film. See how the teeth 
. whiten as the fixed film dis 
Address . F | appears. 
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; ones. 


| home gardener can decide how best to prep, 


_ storage within the house is mu 





Storing the Garden Surp| 


boring holes in them here and there » 
running bits of ropes through holes at the he 
for handles, one can secure scrviceable 
satisfactory containers for next to nothi 
Small containers possess still other adval 
tages: they are easy to move, and the conte 
can be picked over easily, so that no deces 
or decaying vegetables remain with the one 





With these principles of storaye in mind, ¢ 







to keep what he already has in the way of fy 
The first question the gardener will ask hig 
self is, “Where shall I store my stuff?” 9 
choice is almost as limited as Hobson’s, i 
must put it either inside the house of os 
side. : | 

For those who prefer to store their vegetal 
surplus out of doors, the ordinary barre 
perhaps the best container to be found. 
shallow excavation should be made and part 
filled with straw or other material that y 
insure drainage, so that no water gets into ¢, 
barrel. On this straw the barrel should 
on its side, and the excavation should be de 
enough so that the barrel is partly below 
level of the ground. This can then be fill 
or partly filled, with storage products, a 
the end closed. Straw should be packed cog 
pletely around the barrel, and as cold weath 
comes on, the earth should be mounded 
over the barrel. In very cold weather 
foot or two of earth may be necessary to ke 
the vegetables from freezing. Straw pack 
over the vegetables inside the barrel will h 
to keep them warm. The end of the ban 
that opens can be protected by a mass of str 
covered with burlap, over which a lit 
earth is thrown. 




















Store £e.eral Kinds in Each Barre! 





In storing vegetables in this way it is 
visable to store several kinds of products 
each barrel rather than to fill a barrel wi 
one kind of thing. Suppose a barrel is fil 
with several sorts of vegetables. When { 
housewife opens it, she can get a small sup 
of each sort, thus saving the labor of openi 
several barrels. Partitions can be made 
the storage barrels for the several produ 
or they can be separated by layers of strw 
If it is possible to make the partitions, th 
will be tound more convenient. By openi 
only one barrel at a time, it will be found th 
the products in the remaining barrels ke 
much better than would be the case w 
vegetables being taken from several barrels 

The simplest method of outdoor storage 
by pitting. One or more excavations a fi 
deep are made of a size and shape proporti 
ate to the quantity of products to be stort 
The excavation should he lined with four 
five inches of straw, hay, dry leaves, 
similar materials, and piled full of vegetal 
so as to form a cone or mound. The str 
covering should be continued over the top 
the round, so that the vegetables are co 
pletely enclosed. The straw covering shod 
be fully six inches thick, and the straw shou 
be put on like thatch, in layers, so that it™ 
shed water. A twist of straw or a drain 
should project at the top for ventilati 
A little earth will hold the straw thatch 
in place. When-freezing weather comes,! 
amount of earth should gradually be increas 
until it is a foot or two in depth, depenti 
upon the severity of the climate. 

Vegetables can also be placed in boxes # 
buried in trenches which are then cove! 
with boards and mounded over with eat 
a tile being set in for ventilation. In‘ 
tremely cold weather, of course, all ventilate 
must be closed. 

Though effective, such forms of storage @ 
inconvenient. Every time a fresh suppl} 
vegetables is needed, the housewile ™ 
go out into the cold or rain and uncover! 
containers. If it happens to be muddy 


. fy 
well, the task is even more unpleasant. Hen 
more 
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His pleasure in getting dirty is equalled 
by his pleasure in getting clean if you 
give him Goblin Soap. 


Its rich, easily made, creamy lather is pleasant 
to the skin, cleans it, and leaves it in a 
healthy condition. | 


Good for office or home, shop or garage. Good for 
all purposes —meets everyone’s needs. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin 
Soap, please send us his name and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


Goblin Soap 


WORKS WONDERS 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 01 





| Storing the Garden Surphy 


sirabl>. Unfortunately the average hox 
cellar is usually unsuited to storae PUrpos< 
But with a little labor-or expense almost a 
cellar can be made suitabie, through the con. 
eed 


struction of a storage room. 

Such a storage room need not be lange 
Fifty square feet of floor space will sufiice fy 
an ordinary family. That means a stony 
room Io x 5 feet or thereabout. [i more roo 


e a | 
flat biscuits | can be spared, it will be better to make th 


chamber larger. By enclosing a corner of th, 





; | cellar one need build only two of the {oy 

SO cakes | walls, the house walls forming two sides of th: 
chamber. The storage chamber should hay; 

double walls and ceiling, so as to form a deal 


h b d | air space above and on the two sides withiy 
e@av y rea | the cellar. Also it should be built with at 
least one window opening into it. If it can ly 
built under some part of the house not use 
in winter, so much the better. The flog 
above it will then be cool. The window yi 
provide the necessary light and ventilation 
A lower pane should be removed from thy 
window sash and a heavy pasteboard fitted 
into its place. Through a circular hole in this 
pasteboard a stovepipe elbow should pas 
the pipe within reaching downward almost t 
the floor. Through this pipe cold air wi 
flow to the bottom of the room. As this ai 
heats, it will rise upward. An opening near thy 
ceiling should be made to allow this heate 
air to escape. A simple way to accomplis 
this is to remove one of the upper panes: 
glass from the window and replace it with 
movable pasteboard cover, so that the apertur 
can be varied in size at need. The intak 
pipe should also be fitted with a damper or 
ee cap to shut out cold when necessary. Thu: 
ONE are the days of fallen dough, | the temperature can largely be controlled 


of baking failure, of baking un- . 
ae W ‘ve gue Always Have a Thermomete 
certainty. amen who have used f | <A thermometer should be part of th 
Miss Princine Baking Powder know [| equipment of every storage room. A mud 


what a marked advance this powder hygrometer can easily be made by the use « 
a short length of cord tacked to the wall. | 


Virginia Batter Cakes is over old-fashioned baking powders. ™ | this cord is first hung out of doors and th 
1 cup flour They know Miss Princine eliminates [/f™ | difference in its length noted in wet weather 


34 cup milk of PS” 4 a aa and dry, a measure of humidity can be ol 
ie : ce uncertal \ ‘ ‘ ) aus l ss ° . am ° 
easpoon Miss Princine nt} of results, because Mi tained. As the cord becomes moist, it con 


Retncsrondy oie Princine rises in the oven, bakes as tracts. When it is dry, it lengthens. Hung 
4 teaspoon salt . e . - p is“ ee ‘ " - F : . ee 
i tallisepaen techoonee it rises and rises as it bakes. ™ | in the storage house, this cord will gro 
1 tablespoon rrelted lard ; shorter or longer as the air grows dry or moist 
2 well-beaten eggs. For the housekeeper who uses Miss arn aris hv a we #0 | where 
lix i ye pars . ght to reach when the air is properly moist 
Mix in order given. The mo Irinc »>davy , Peet ye ! } OUgAL Se 4 "4 ‘. 
lasses is to make the cakes a rich Pr was ne, the da} of flu ffy » firm crusted i | that is, when it is about like normal, outside® 
lrown, The fat is used to dtid biscuits is here. Try this wonderful 
1 > foor vé . ake on hot ee, i y od - - : 
o the food vale. Bake on ! baking discovery for yourself; test it 
greased griddle. é - / 


air in its moisture content. When the room 
becor-es too dry, the floor should be sprinkle 
. ; “ A Cement foors, though good to sce and easy t 
in your favorite baking recipe, and, | clean, meke 2 slemmee too. too Gu-al 
earthen floor is better. If you have cement 
you can put two or three inches of clean san 
over it. This can be sprinkled, and it ™ 
retain the moisture well. Possibly the secre! 
the materials used. ' of the remarkable “keeping” quality of o 
He cellarsin the country lies in their earthen floors 


i mm @ 2 ra) |e ‘The walls of a storage room should be line 
1ss He vith shelves, like bookcases, on which to s 

if | the crates. In cold weather it is sometime 

* if | necessary to close the ventilators for shor 

it4 | periods. Sometimes, in unheated cellars, |! 
' may even be necessary to supply heat int 


© a tremely cold periods. A lantern burning In 
Pure Phosphate Baking Powder } i | small storage room. will usually be sufficien 


BS As 


Remember all measurements ae s: aca Gs : 
are level unless otherwise stated. if Miss Princine does not improve the 


result, we will refund the cost of Miss 
Princine, together with the cost of 


i eR 


In heated cellars the door to the stora 
At your grocers i#a | room can be opened at intervals, though Us 

_In the handy-handled cups: i@™ | should hardly be necessary. It is remarkal 

ath. net weight, 2c 4 Ib. net weight, 20c iif | how nearly uniform a temperature can 


In handy-handled pails: 5 : : - : z . in 
2's Ibs. 75¢ 5 Ibs. $1.50 (i | maintained in winter with care. Should thins 


Oe: freeze, they will suffer little damage, usua") 
Min | if allowed to thaw out very slowly. os 
| onions, if not touched while frozen, usua 


The Southern Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. | eine out all right. 


If your grocer can’t supply you, NOTE TO RETAIL GROCERS: | _, Still another form of storage 15 to OF 
send 35c. for trial 1 lb. cup of If your wholesaler can’t sup- | through the construction of out-oi-coor @ 
ply you — ee a or storage vaults. These are partly abo 
prepaid; and kindly clip and ae areee and partly below ground. They may * 
| hand your grocer the note op- costly or inexpensive, as the owner eit 


B I posite ‘i The Southern Mfg.Co., Richmond, Va. | Also they can be of any size and can be 
eee “ | veniently located. If carefully construc’ 


rnamental 
and well sodded, they can be made ornamen 
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Miss Princine, to go parcel post, 
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rather than otherwise, especially if some 


rambler roses or other climbing vines are 1869-1 9} Q 


trained over them. 


Avery simple one can be made by excavating! SQrH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRES 


beneath a porch. The house wall will pro- 
vide one of the four walls, and the porch} = 


floor, lined underneath, will form the roof or 
ceiling. The other walls can be made of brick 

or cement. If an air space can be made in * 
them, so much the better. Steps, like outside 
cellar steps, can be built into the wall. If the 
porch chosen is the back porch, as it should 

be preferably, the entrance can be placed 
near the porch steps and a little roof made to 
protect any one passing from kitchen to root 
cellar. 


Emphasis should be placed upon the 
necessity of moisture in the atmosphere. An 
acquaintance of ours had a rather pretentious =) 


storage cave in his yard, in which he stored | 
large quantities of fruits and vegetables ever) 
year. They kept perfectly. Some years after 
the cave was built, he decided to improve it 


and put in a cement floor. Fron that tim: 
on his vegetables shriveled. The original 
earthen floor had been moist enough to keep 


the air humid. The cement shut out th: E; 
very Drop 


moisture. 


Actual Storage of Vegetables Awakens 
When it comes to the actual storage of} Flavor 


products, the gardener will again need to ex | 
ercise care. Vegetables to be stored should} 
be dug when the ground is dry, and examined} 
carefully. No bruised, decaying, or diseased | 
vegetables should be stored. Root crops Pints, Quarts, Half 


should be allowed to drv in the sun for a time e 

before being put away. Celery should be Gallons, in bottles 
lifted with a ball of earth on each root. The filled and sealed in the 
stalks should be put snugly together, with the Heinz establishment 
roots on the floor. The earth about the roots 
should be kept moist, but no water should be 
allowed to get on the toliage. A long-necked 


watering can is useful for dampening the 
Beets, carrots, turnips, saisify, and MALT 





roots 
similar plants should have their tops cut 

off teore storing. An inch or so of the CIDER 
tops should be left to prevent bleedin:.| and 


Cabbages keep well when piled thinly on a 
rack so the air can draw between them WHITE 

As one of the staple vegetables, potatoes 
are entitled to special consideration with regard 
to winter storage. Potatoes may be stored 
in cellars or pits and outdoor caves. Before 
being stored they should be allowed to dry. 
A good practise is to spread then out in the 
sun for a time after digging. Then they 
should be carefully sorted. The smaller 
potatoes and those showing signs of decay 
should not be stored, but should be used 
first. 

The success of potato storage depends upon 
the exciusion of light, proper ventilation, tie 
size of container, amount of moisture in the 
air, and type of tuber stored. Even a small 
amount of light changes the food value of 
potatoes. Free circulation of air should be 
provided for by using crates made of slats, or 
boxes or bins with ventilaiting holes or spaces 
Furthermore, potatoes should not be piled 
in deep containers. If there is not room to 
spread them out thinly, put them in small P 
crates. A sheet of paper laid over the crate —_— Pei / 
will keep out light. It is a good practise to a 
dust the potatoes thinly with finely powdered 


1@ when storing them. Potatoe: Imported 

r be allowed to treeze. If they e ° 
‘out, rub off the sprouts. Ive 1 
he construction of a suitable storage 


room entails some expens2 or labor, it is a], Z 2 ; 3 : ; - 
profitable investment of time or money. The Pure, rich and wholesome. Made in the Heinz Olive Oil 
storage room is the natural accompaniment , : & : : : ; avieu: 
of the war hens With etal accompanimen'| 4 plant at Seville, Spain, where the Heinz ideals in preparing 


garden plan that proviles for the raising of] food products are rigorously observed. 
crops to eat green, to can, and to store fresh, Ss f th 
~ gardener’s cup will literally run over. ome of the Baked Beans Spaghetti 
slessod in leed will be his basket and his Al Cresen of Teusthe Soup 
i 








India Relish 


‘fic problems nol touched on 
irticle write to Lewis and Mary 
f advice. Always enclose a 
iddressed envelop for reply. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 113 





— “The Women 
— built this 


The first section 

of this brand new plant 
is already occupied, the 
second secticn will be 
erected quickly. 


Washes in 15 minutes 

Dries for the line in 1 minute 

There, briefly told, is the story of a remarkable 
electric washing machine. 


Is it any wonder the response of American 
women to this machine has been instant and 
spontaneous? 


Is it marvelous that week after week has seen 
our dealers clamoring for more machines than 
could possibly be supplied P 


t-DRY-ETT 


. WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT A WRINGER | | 
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of ¢ cAmerica 
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Hundreds of women waited pa- 
tiently for months till we could 
supply the machines. We desire 
to go on record with a deep sense 
of gratefulness for their fine con- 
sideration. 


Now, with our new factory com- 
pleted, an undertaking which only 
the war delayed, we are thankful 
that a greatly increased output will 
enable Laun-Dry-Ette dealers to 
meet more promptly your desire for 
a Laun-Dry-Ette. 


For when you know that the 
Laun-Dry-Ette does wash the 
finest silks, linens, and woolens, 
the heaviest clothes, even rag rugs, 


comforts, etc., without tearing the 
fabrics, without breaking or pull- 
ing off the buttons, and then dries 
them, ready for the line, without 
a hand touching them, in one 
minute, you will want it above all 
other washing machines. 


\nd as you recall that LV\UN-DRY-ETTE 
tubs are built of the finest copper, heavily 
nickel plated inside; that at no stage of the 
wash is there any lifting to do, either to fill 
it or drain it; that you never have to put the 
hands in hot water; that its cost does not 
exceed the price asked for ordinary galvan 
ized iron machines, and that it operates at 
acost of about 1!9c an hour 
for current, you, too, would 
gladly wait, if necessary, to get 
your Laun-Dry-Ette. 


If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer in 
your vicinity take this advertisement to the 
dealer in electrical supplies or write us for full 


information. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Company 


1184 East 152nd St., 


Cleveland, O. 


Washing by tie 
Vacuum Cup pror- 
(SS —— 15 mritules 
does a wash. 


; 


Pressure on a pedal 
raises inside perfo- 
rated lub above water line. 


Turn a handle, the 
tub revolves and—in 
one minute the clothes 
are dry for the line 
cvithout a wringer. 
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Ask Your Decorator 


to show you Sanitas before you decide 
on your wall coverings this Fall. 


See the beautiful effects in dull-finished 
styles for every room in the house. 












Sanitas is made of cloth with a machine- 
painted surface. Does not crack, peel or 
fade. _Unequaled for durability. Plain 
tints, decorative styles and glazed tile effects 
to choose from. A damp cloth wipes off the 
dirt—it’s sanitary. 
Write for Booklet 
and Samples 















and address the manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


320 Broadway =" 








t 
REG. US. PAT. OFFICE 


New York 























The Valley of Silent Men 
(Continued from page 26) 


guard his door. The fact that he was ready 
to pop off at any moment would make no 
difference in the regulations of the law. And 
Kedsty was a stickler for the law as it was writ- 
ten. Through the closed door he heard voices 
indistinctly. Then there were footsteps, dying 
away. He could hear the heavy thump, 
thump of O’Connor’s big feet. O’Connor had 
always walked like that, even on the trail. 


OFTLY then. the door reopened, and 
Father Layonne, the little missioner, came 
in. Kent knew that this would be so, for 
Father Layonne knew neither code nor creed 
that did not reach all the hearts of the wilder- 
ness. He came back, aid sat down close to 
Kent, and took one of his hands and held it 
closely in both of his own. They were not 
the soft, smooth hands of the priestly hier- 
archy, but were hard with the callosity of toil, 
yet gentle with the gentleness of a great sym- 
pathy. He had loved Kent yesterday, when 
Kent had stood clean in the eyes of both God 
and men, and he still loved him today, when 
his soul was stained with a thing that must be 
washed away with his own life. 

“T’m sorry, lad,” he said. “I’m sorry.” 

Something rose up in Kent’s throat that was 
not the blood he had been wiping away since 
morning. His fingers returned the pressure 
of the little missioner’s hands. Then he 
pointed out through the window to the 
panorama of shimmering river and _ green 
forests. 

i“t is hard to say goodby to all that, 
Father,” he said. “But, if you don’t mind, 
l’d rather not talk al out it. I’m not atraid 
of it. And why ke unhzeppy tecause one has 
only a little while to live? Looking back 
over your life, does it seem so very long ago 
that you were a boy, a srrall boy?” 

“The time has gone swiftly, very swiftly.” 

“Tt seerrs only yesterday—or so?”’ 

“Yes, only yesterday—or so.” 

Kent’s face lit up with the whimsical smile 
that long ago had reached the little missioner’s 
heart. “Well, that’s the way I’m looking at 
it, Father. There is only a yesterday, a to- 
day, and a tomorrow in the longest of our 
lives. ILooking back from seventy years isn’t 
much Gifierent from looking back from thirty- 
six when you’re looking back and not ahead. 
Do you think what I have just said will free 
Sandy McTrigger?” 

“There is no doubt. Your statements have 
been accepted as a death-bed confession.” 

The little missioner, instead of Kent, was 
betraying a bit of nervousness. 

“There are matters, my son—some few 
matters—which you will want attended to. 


Shall we not talk about them?” 


” 


“You mean- 

“Your people, first. I remember _ that 
once you told me there was no one. But 
surely there is some one somewhere.” 

Kent shook his head. “There is no one 
now. For ten years those forests out there 
have been father, mother, and home to 
me.” a 

“Rut there must be personal affairs, aflairs 
which you vcvld like to entrust, perhaps, to 
mer 

Kent’s fece Lrightened, and for an instant 
a flash of hurror leaped into his eyes. “It is 
funny,” he chuckled. “Since you remind me 
of it, Father, it is quite in form to make my will. 
I’ve bought a few little pieces of land here. 
Now that the railroad had almost reached us 
from Edmonton, they’ve jumped up from 
the seven or eight hundred dollars I gave for 
them to about ten thousand. 1 want you to 
sell the lots and use the money in your work. 
Put as much of it on the Indians as you can. 
They’ve always been good brothers to me. 
And I wouldn’t waste much time in getting 
my signature on some sort of paper to that 
effect.” 

Father Layonne’s eyes shone softly. 


“God 
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The Valley of Silent Men’ 


will bless you for that, Jimmy,” he said, using 
the intimate name by which he had known 


him. “And I think He is going to pardon | 
you for something else, if you have the courage | 


to ask Him.” 


“J am pardoned,” replied Kent, looking | 
out through the window. “T feel it. I know | 


it, Father.” ; aoe , 
In his soul the little missioner was praying. 
He knew that Kent’s religion was not his 


religion, and he did not press the service | 


which he would otherwise have rendered. 


After a moment he rose to his feet, and it was | 


the old Kent who looked up into his face, 
the clean-faced, gray-eyed, unafraid Kent, 
smiling in the old way. 

“T have one big favor to ask of you, Father,”’ 
he said. ‘If I’ve got a day to live, I don’t want 
every one forcing the fact on me that I’m dying. 


If I’ve any friends left, I want them to come | 


in and sec me, and talk, and crack jokes. 


I want to smoke my pipe. I'll appreciate a | 


box of cigars if you’ll send ’em up. Cardigan 


can’t object now. Will you arrange these | 


things for me? They'll listen to you—and 
please shove my cot a little nearer the window 
before you go.” 

Father Layonne performed the service in 
silence. Then at last the yearning overcame 
him to have the soul speak out, that his God 
might be more merciful, and he said: “My 
boy, you are sorry? You repent that you 
killed John Barkley?” 

“No, I'm not sorry. It had to be done 
And please don’t forget the cigars, will you, 
Father?” 

“No, I won’t forget, 
sioner, and turned away. 


” 


said the little mis 


As the door opened and closed behind him, | 


the flash of humor leaped into Kent’s eyes 
again, and he chuckled even as he wiped 
another of the telltale stains of blood from his 
lips. He had played the game. And the 
funny part about it was that no one in all the 
world would ever know, except himself—and 
perhaps one other. 


I 


UTSIDE Kent’s window was spring, the 

glorious spring of the northland, and in 
spite of the death-grip that was tightening 
in his chest he drank it in deeply and leaned 
over so that his eyes traveled over wide spaces 
of the world that had been his only a short 
time before. 

It occurred to him that he had suggested 
this knoll that overlooked both settlement 
and river as the site for the building 
which Dr. Cardigan called his hospital. It 
was a structure rough and unadorned, ua- 
painted, and sweetly smelling with the aroma 
of the spruce trees from the heart of which its 
unplaned lumber was cut. The breath of it 
was a thing to bring cheer and hope. Its 
silvery walls, in places golden and brown with 
pitch and freckled with knots, spoke joyously 
of life that would not die, and the wood 
peckers came and hammered on it as though 
it were still a part of the forest, and red 
squirrels chattered on the roof and scampered 
about in play with a soft patter of feet. 

“It’s a pretty poor specimen of man that 
would die up here with all that under his 
eyes,” Kent had said a year before, when he 
and Cardigan had picked out the site. 
“Tf he died looking at that, why, he just 
simply ought to die, Cardigan,” he had 
laughed. 

And new he was that poor specimen, looking 
out on the glory of the world! 

His vision took in the south anda part of the 
east and west, and in all those directions there 
Was no end of the forest. It was like a vast, 
many-colored sea with uneven billows rising and 
falling until the blue sky came down to meet 
them many miles away. More than once his 
heart ached at the thought of the two thin 
ribs of steel creeping up foot by foot and mile 
by mile from Edmonton, a hundred and fifty 


“The End of the Trail,” by 
James Earle Fraser. This 
fine example of Mr. Fraser’s 
work won the admiration of 
many hundreds of thousands 
of people when it was exhib- 
ited at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 


—and now this great sculptor 
has designed for your table— 
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The New 


Pattern A : 


OU may well point with pride to your “Victory” 
pattern of Alvin Silver since you can say, “An 
authority created this pattern!” 


For James Earle Fraser is ‘just that—an author- 
ity, many of whose designs have been selected 
by the United States Government to be perpet- 
uated in precious metals. His newest master- 
piece—the “Victory” pattern—is now ready 
for your table. 


Step into your jeweler’s today. Ask to see 
this masterpiece in silver-designing, whether 
you are buying silver or not. Your jeweler , 
will be proud to show it to you. : 


The “Victory” Pattern 
is made exclusively by 
Alvin—the makers of the 
“Molly Stark” and 
“George Washington” 
Patterns. 


Alvin Silver Co. 
20 Maiden Lane 
New York 


Makers of Sterling Silver and 
the Long-Life Plate. 
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Afternoon Frock by GHichson ~ 
developed in Beldings Nancette 































The enduring excellence of every 
¥) Belding Silk is daily proof of the- 
, Classic standards which govern each 

step of its production ca Ga Ga 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


miles away. It was, to him, a desecration 
a crime against nature, the murder of his 
beloved wilderness. For in his soul that wil. 
derness had grown to be more than a thing 
of spruce and cedar and balsam, of poplar 
and birch; more than a great, unused world 
of river and lake and swamp. It was an indi- 
vidual, a thing. His love for it was greater 
than his love for man. It was his inarticulate 
God. It held him as no religion in the world 
could have held him, and deeper and deeper 
it had drawn him into the soul of itself, de- 


| livering up to him one by one its guarded 


secrets and its mysteries, opening for him page 
by page the book that was the greatest of all 
books. And it was the wonder of it now, 


| the fact that it was near him, about him, 
| embracing him, glowing for him in the sun- 


shine, whispering to him in the soft breath of 
the air, nodding and talking to him from the 
crest of every ridge, that gave to him a strange 
happiness even in these hours when he knew 
that he was dying. 

And then his eyes fell nearer to the settle- 


| ment which nestled along the edge of the 
| shining river a quarter of a mile away. That, 


too, had been the wilderness, in the days before 
the railroad came. The poison of speculation 
was stirring, but it had not vet destroyed, 
Athabasca Landing was still the door that open- 


| ed and closed on the great north. Its buildings 


| were scattered and few, and built of logs and 








rough lumber. Even now he could hear the 
drowsy hum of the distant sawmill that was 
lazily turning out its grist. Not far away 
the wind-worn flag of the British Empire was 
floating over a Hudson Bay Company’s post 
that had bartered in the trades of the north 
for more than a hundred years. Through that 
hundred years Athabasca Landing had pulsed 
with the heart-beats of strong men bred to 
the wilderness. Through it, working its way 
by river and dog sledge from the south, had 
gone the precious freight for which the farther 
north gave in exchange its still more precious 
furs. And today, as Kent looked down upon 
it, he saw that same activity as it had existed 
through the years of a century. A brigade 
of scows, laden to their gunwales, was ‘just 
sweeping out into the river and into its curfent. 
Kent had watched the loading-of them; now 
he saw them drifting lazily qut from the shore, 
their long sweeps glinting in the sun, their 
crews singing wildly and fiercely their beloved 
Chanson des Voyageurs as their faces turned 
to the adventure of the north. 


N Kent’s throat rose a thing which he tried 
to choke back, but which broke from his 
lips in a low cry, almost a sob. He heard the 
distant singing, wild and free as the forests 
themselves, and he wanted to lean out of his 


| window and shout a last goodby.. For the 


brigade—a Company brigade, the brigade 
that had chanted its songs up and down the 
water reaches of the land for more than two 
hundred and fifty years—was starting north. 
And he knew where it was going—north, and 
still farther north; a hundred miles, five hun- 
dred, a thousand—and then another thousand 
before the last of the scows unburdened itself 
of its precious freight. For the lean and 
brown-visaged men who went with them there 
would be many months of clean living and 
joyous thrill under the open skies. Over- 
whelmed by the yearning that swept over him, 
Kent leaned back against his pillows and 
covered his eyes. 

In those moments his brain painted for 
him swiftly and vividly the things he was losing. 
Tomorrow or next day he would be dead, 
and the river brigade would still be sweeping 
on—on into the Grand Rapids of the Atha- 
basca, fighting the Death Chute, hazarding 
valiantly the rocks and rapids of the Grand 
Cascade, the whirlpools of the Devil’s Mouth, 
the thundering roar and boiling dragon teeth 
of the Black Run—on to the end of the Atha- 
basca, to the Slave, and into the Mackenzie, 
until the last rock-blunted nose of the outit 
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drank the tide-water of the Arctic Ocean. 
And he, James Kent, would be dead/ 

He uncovered his eyes, and there was a 
wan smile on his lips as he looked forth once 
more. There were sixteen scows in the 
brigade, and_ the biggest, he knew, was 
captained by Pierre Rossand. He could fancy 


Pierre's big red throat swelling in mighty | 


song, for Pierre’s wife was waiting for him a 
thousand miles away. The scows were caught 
steadily now in the grip of the river, and it 
seemed to Kent, as he watched them go, that 


they were the last fugitives fleeing from the | | 
encroaching monsters of steel. Unconscious of | 


the act, he reached out his arms, and his soul 
cried out its farewell, even though his lips 
were silent. 

He was glad when they were gone and 
when the voices of the chanting oarsmen 
were lost in the distance. Again he listened 
to the lazy hum of the sawmill, and over his 
head he heard the velvety run of a red squirrel 
and then its reckless chattering. The forests 
came back to him. Across his cot fell a patch 
of golden sunlight. A stronger breath of air 
came laden with the perfume of balsam and 
cedar through his window, and when the door 
opened and Cardigan entered, he found the 
old Kent facing him. 

There was no change in Cardigan’s voice or 
manner as he greeted him. But there was a 
tenseness in his face which he could not con- 
ceal. He had brought in Kent’s pipe and 
tobacco. These he laid. on a table until he 
had placed his head close to Kent’s heart, 
listening to what he called the bruit—the 
rushing of blood through the aneurismal sack 

“Seems to me that I can hear it my- 
self now and then,” said Kent. ‘Worse, 
isn’t it?’’ 

Cardigan nodded. ‘Smoking may hurry 


it up a bit,” he said. “Still, if you want | 


to—’ 


Kent held out his hand for the pipe and | 


tobacco. “It’s worth it. Thanks, old man.” 


Kent loaded the pipe, and Cardigan lighted | 


a match. For the first time in two weeks 
a cloud of smoke issued from between Kent's 
lips 

“The brigade is starting north,” he said 

“Mostly Mackenzie River freight,” replied 
Cardigan. ‘A long run.” 

“The finest in all the north. Three years 
ago O'Connor and I made it with the Follette 
outfit. Remember Follette—and Ladouceur? 
They both loved the same girl, and being 
good friends they decided to settle the matter 
by a swim through the Death Chute. The 
man who came through first was to have her. 
Gawd, Cardigan, what funny things happen! 





Follette came out first, but he was dead. He’d | 
brained himself on a rock. And to this day | 
Ladouceur hasn’t married the girl, because he | 
says Follette beat him, and that Follette’s | 


something-or-other would haunt him (if he 
didn’t play fair. It’s a queer—” 
He stopped and listened. In the hall was 
the approaching tread of unmistakable feet. 
“O'Connor,” he said. 


C \RDIGAN went to the door and opened it 
as O’Connor was about to knock. When 
the door closed again, the staff-sergeant was in 
the room alone with Kent. In one of his big 
hands he clutched a box of cigars, and in the 
other he held a bunch of vividly red fire-flowers. 
“Father Layonne shoved these into my 
hands as T was coming up,” he explained, 
dropping them on the table. “And I—well— 
I'm breaking regulations to come up an’ 
tell you something, Jimmy. I never called 
you a liar in my life, but I’m calling vou one 
now. 
He was gripping Kent’s hands in the fierce 
clasp of a friendship that nothing could kill. 


Kent winced, but the pain of it was joy. He | 


had feared that O’Connor, like Kedsty, must 
ol necessity turn against him. Then he 
hoticed something unusual in O’Connor’s face 
ind eyes. The staff-sergeant was not easily 
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Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar, 
absolutely pure and wholesome. It contains no alum 
and never leaves a bitter taste. Alum in baking pow- 
der is condemned by the most eminent food authorities, 
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One Egg Instead of Three 


Bs with Royal Baking Powder is economy 


in every meaning of the word. In many 


recipes the eggs may be reduced by using an extra 
teaspoon of Royal in place of each egg omitted. 
This economy will alone save more than the price 


of the baking powder. 


*ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


offers so many economies that provident women think it 
extravagant to use cheaper baking powders. Here 1s an 
egg-saving cake that proves it. 


Feather Cocoanut Cake 
7% cup sugar 2 tablespoons shortening 


1 cups flour legg 
2 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 1 teaspoon lemon flavoring 
\% cup milk ¥% cup grated cocoanut 


Sift four, sugar and baking powder well. Add the melted shortening 
and beaten egg to the milk, and add to the dry ingredients. Mix well, 
add flavoring and grated cocoanut and bake in greased loafpan in mod- 
erate oven 35 to 45 minutes. 

This is nicest baked in a round loafpan. Before serving, sprinkle with 
a little powdered sugar, or if desired, this can be iced with a white 
icing, grated cocoanut sprinkled on top. 


In the Royal Egg-Saving Book, there are 55 ways 
to economize on eggs. Let us send it to you free. 
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| excited, yet he was visibly disturbed now 
“T don’t know what the others saw, when 
you were making that confession, Kent 
Mebby my eyesight was better because I spent 
a year and a half with you on the trail. Voy 
were lying. What’s your game, old man?” 
Kent groaned. “Have I got to go all over 
it again?” he appealed. 
O’Connor began thumping back and forth 


| over the floor. Kent had seen him that way 


sometimes in camp when there were perplexing 


| problems ahead of them. 


“You didn’t kill John Barkley,” he insisted, 


| “I den’t believe you did, and Inspector 
| Kedsty doesn’t believe it—yet the mighty 


queer part of it is—” 

“What?” 

“That Kedsty is acting on your confession 
in a big hurry. I don’t believe it’s according 
to Hoyle, as the regulations are written. But 
he’s doing it. And I want to know~ it’s the 
| biggest thing I ever wanted to know—did 
you kill Barkley?” 

“O'Connor, if you don’t believe a dying 
man’s word—you haven’t much respect for 
death, have you?” 

“That’s the theory on which the law works, 
but sometimes it ain’t human,. Confound it. 
man, did you?” 

oVes.” 

O'Connor sat down and with his tinger-nails 
| pried open the box of cigars. ‘Mind if I 
smoke with you?”’ he asked. “I need it. I’m 
| shot up with unexpected things this morning. 
Do you care if I ask you about the girl?” 

“The girl!” exclaimed Kent. He sat up 
straighter, staring at O’Connor. 


HE staff-sergeant’s eyes were on him with 
questioning steadiness. ‘* I see—you don’t 
know her,” he said, lighting his cigar. ‘* Neither 
do I. Never saw her before. That’s why |! 
am wondering about Inspector Kedsty. I tell 
you, it’s queer. He didn’t believe you this 
morning, yet he was all shot up. He wanted 
re to go with him to his house. The cords 
stood out on his neck like that—like my 
little finger. Then suddenly he changed his 
mind and said we’d go to the office. That 
took us along the road that runs through th: 
poplar grove. It happened there. I'm not 
nuch of a girl’s man, Kent, and I'd be a foo! 
to try to tell you what she looked like. But 
there she was, standing in the path not ten 
feet ahead of us, and she stopped me in my 
tracks as quick as though she’d scnt a shot 
into me. And she stopped Kedsty, too, 1 
heard him give a sort of grunt—a funny sound, 
as though some one had hit him. I don’t 
believe I could tell whether she had a dress 
on or not, for I never saw anything like her 
face, and her eyes, and her hair, and I stared 
at them like a thunderstruck fool. She didn't 
scem to notice me any more than if I'd been 
thin air,a ghost she couldn’t see. She looked 
straizhc at Kedsty, and she kept looking at him 
—and then she passed us. Never said a word, 
mind you. She came so near I could havi 
touched her with my hand, and not until 
she was that close did she take her eves from 
Kedsty and look at me. And when she'd 
passed I thought what a couple of cursed idiots 
we were, standing there paralyzed, as if we'd 
never seen a beautiful girl before in our lives 
I went to remark that much to the Old Man 
when—”’ 

O’Connor bit his cigar half in two as ht 
leaned nearer to the cot. 

“Kent, I swear that Kedsty was as vhite as 
chalk when I looked at him! There wasn’t a 
drop of blood left in his face, and he was staring 
straight ahead, as though the girl still stood 
there, and he gave another of those grunts— 
it wasn’t a laugh- 2s if something was choking 
him. And then he said: : 

“Sergeant, I’ve forgotten something Im 

| portant. I nvust go kack to see Dr. Cardi- 
} gan. You have ny authority to give McTng- 
ger his liberty at once! ” 

O’Connor paused, as if expecting some eX 
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The finest sauce you ever tasted is baked with them, so every atom 
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College Cooks at Your Instant Call 


You can keep Van Camp’s Beans on your pantry shelf. You can serve 
them in a moment—hot, fresh, savory—just as they left our ovens. 

It means college-trained cooks at your instant call, and for a few 
cents per dinner. 

It means the utmost in Baked Beans—beans easy to digest. It means 
a nutty flavor, a zestful sauce, like you never get elsewhere. And it 
saves you all those hours of boiling and of baking. 

Try them tomorrow. See how good Baked Beans can be. 
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pression of disbelief from Kent. \Vhen non 
came, he demanded, 

“Was that according to the Criminal Code? 
W as it, Kent?” 

“Not exactly. But, coming from th 
S. O. D., it was law.” 

“And I obeyed it,” grunted the staff. “ser. 
geant. “ And if you could have seen McTrig. 
ger! When I told him he was free, and un 
locked his cell, he came out of it groping aly, like 
a blind man. And he would go no farther 
than the Inspector's office. He said he would 
wait there for him.” : 

‘And Kedsty?” 


O CONNOR jumped from his chair and be. 
gan thumping back and forth across the 
room again. “Followed the girl,”’ he exploded 
‘He couldn’t have done anything el e. Helied 
to me about Cardigan. There wouldn’t be 
anything mysterious about it if he wasn't 
sixty and she less than twenty. She was 
pretty enough! But it wasn’t her beauty that 
made him turn white there in the path. Not 
on your life it wasn’t! I tell a he aged 
ten years in as many seconds. There was 
something in that girl’s eyes more terrifying 
to him than a leveled gun, and after he’d looked 
into them, his first thought was of McTrigger, 
the man you’re saving from the hangman 
It’s queer, Kent. The whole business js 
queer. And the queerest of it all is your 
confession.” ; 
“Ves, it’s all very funny.’ agreed Kent. 
“That’s what I’ve been telling myself right 
along, old man. You see, a little thing like a 
bullet changed it all. For if the bullet hadn't 
got me, I assure you I wouldn’t have given 
Kedsty that confession, and an innocent man 
This photograph illustrates one of the big features of the A-B-C would have been hanged. ‘ As it JS, Kedsty 
Super Electric — its All-position wringer. The operator is is shocked, demoralized. I’m the first man to 
wringing from rinse water to blue water, while another batch soil the honor of the finest Service on the face 


of clothes is being washed— possible only with the All-position a is ere fie ; ° ie oa 
sringer. No washer can render 100%, sersice without this feature. of the carth, and I’m in Kedsty’s division. 
Quite natural that he should be upset. And 


* as for the girl—”’ 
‘A-B-C He shrugged his shoulders and tried to laugh. 
: ‘*Perhaps she came in this morning with one 
Super Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 
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of the up-river scows and was merely taking 
a little constitutional,” he suggested. “Didn't 
you ever notice, O’Connor, that in a certain 
light under poplar trees one’s face is sometimes 
ghastly?” 

“Ves, I’ve noticed it, when the trees are in 
full leaf, but not when they’re just opening, 
Jimmy. It was the girl. Her eyes shattered 
every nerve in him. And his first words were 
an order for me to free McTrigger, coupled 
with the lie that he was coming back to see 

Cardigan. And if you could have seen her 
eves when she turned them on me! They 
were blue—blue as violets—but shooting fire. 
I could imagine black eyes like that, but not 
blue ones. Kedsty simply wilted in their 
blaze. And there was a reason—I know it— 
a reason that sent his mind Uke lightning to 
the man in the cell!” 

“Now, that you leave me out of it, the 
thing begins to get interesting,” said Kent 
“Tt’s a matter of the relationship of this 
blonde girl and—” 

“She isn’t blonde—and I’m not leaving 
you out of it,” interrupted O'Connor. 
never saw anything so’ black in my life as 
hair. It was magnificent. If you saw that 
girl once, you would never forget her agai 
as long as you lived. She has never been in 
Athabasca Landing before, or anywhere near 
here. If she had, we surely would have heat 
about her. She came for a purpose and | 
believe that purpose was accomplished 
when Kedsty gave me the order to Ie 
X Ic Trigger.” 

“That’s possible, and probable,” agreed 
Kent. “TI always said yon were the bi st 
analyst in the force, Bucky. But don't 
see where T come in.” er. 

O’Connor smiled grimly. “You dont 
Well, I may be both blind and a ol, and 
perhaps a little excited. But it seemed to m 


io 
that from the moment Inspector Kecsty /@ 


When you buy an A-B-C electric washer you obtain the 
benefit of a service that has a cash value far in excess of the 
cost. It’s a real investment—not an expenditure. It more 
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r washer. and docsu’t tear clothes, 


Adjustable belt drive — prevents motor 
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ALCA OLIVE OIL is a genuine imported 
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his eyes on that girl he was a little too anxioys 
to let McTrigger go and hang you in his place 
A little too anxious, Kent.” 

The irony of the thing brought a hard 
smile to Kent’s lips as he nodded for the cigars 


“Tl try one of thcse on top of the pipe 
he said, nipping off the end of the cigar with 
his teeth. “And you forget that I’m not 
going to hang, Bucky. Cardigan has given me 
until tomorrow night. Perhaps unti! the rn xt 
{ day. Did you see Rossand’s fleet leaving for 
| up north? It made me think of three years 
ago!” eae 

O°Connor was gripping his hand again. The 
coldness of it sent a chill into the staff-ser. 
geant’s heart. He rose and looked through 
the upper part of the window, so that th 
twitching in his throat was hidden from Kent. 
Then he went to the door. 
| ‘“}'ll see you again tomorrow,” he said. 
| “And if T find out anything more about the 
| girl, Ill report.” 

He tried to laugh, but there was a tremble 
in his voice, a break in the humor hx attempted 
to lorce. 

Kent listened to the tramp of his heayy 
feet as they went down the hall. . 
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GAIN the world came back to Kent, the 
world that lay just beyond his open 
window. But scarcely had O'Connor gon 
when it began to change, and in spite of h’'s 
| determination to keep hold of his nerve Kent 
| felt creeping up with that change a thing that 


Have you ever had a cup of | was oppressive and smothering. Swiftly the 
eally good coffee? listant billowings of the forests were changj 
r f “ . 





( 
their tones and colors under the darkenins 


approach of storm. The laughter of the hil's 
F you have not, you have something coming to you | and ridges went out. The sh'mmer of spruc: 


: . : i a ee: ee ee 5 ‘ “€ 
which no amount of talk will ever explain. 5 | aes. coer and balsam turned . * 
| black. The flashing gold and s‘lver of birch 


and poplar dissolved into a ghostly and un 
animated gray that was almost invisible. 


Daa, . 2 , “ed | deepening and somber gloom spread itselt lik 
Roy al-Roc hester Percolator " £ {a veil over the river that only a short. tim 


The best coffee is made by the 


: i : before had reflected the glory of the sun in th 
method. And its a. surprisingly simple method too; Seeing tack oe gee - in in the 
; i NE Si tf A ag I ts | faces of dark-visaged men of the Company 
one cup Of Cold water in ine por 10r €ack cup mania | brigade. And with the gloom came steadil 
one tablespoon of coffee in the basket for each cup of nearer a low rumbling of thunder. 
water, then place percolator on the hot stove. Within | For the first time since the menta! excite- 
a minute the pump starts working, extracting the delic- | ment of his confession Kent felt 
ious flavor. Within fifteen minutes the coffee is ready, “ an appalling loneliness. He still was not 
; afraid of death, but a part of his philosophy 
was gone. It was, after all, a difficult thing 
to die alone. He felt that the pressure in 
his chest was perceptibly greater than it had 
Modern Coffee Lip. Hinged Cover which prevents inset been an hour or two before, and the thought 
falling out and damaging table linen and china. Metal erew upon him that it would be a terrbile 


Tipped Handle protection against lame. The Take-A- er ai Se 99 é ay } 
Part Inset eliminates breakage in cleaning. The Remov- thing tor the “explosion to come when the 


able Inset makes increased capacity possible and allows p . sun was not shining. He wanted ©'’Connor 

the user to reheat coffce without adding to its strength. back again. He had the desire to call out for 
Cardigan. He would have welcomed Father 

Ask your dealer to show you the “Royal Rochester” or ‘ © | Layonne with a glad cry. Yet more than all 
write us for free illustrated booklet showing the line of else would he have had at his side in thes 


“Royal Rochester” Percolators. moments of distress a woman. Tor the 
storm, as it massed heavier and nearer, filling 
the earth with its desolation, bridged vast 
spaces for him, and he found himseli sudden; 
} face i ; ight-h: he Ss 
Rochester, New York face to face with the might-have-been 
" yesterday. He saw, as he had never guessed 
Showroe s 2 ) 1 i > » ; o iM . ° 4 4 } 
ie St aS SA ee ee ; before, the immeasurable gulf between hel 


= . PP oa ‘ssness an » wi 1 » free n of man, 
Manufacturers of the famous ‘Royal Rochester” Table 4 a les Ress: a d the wild, brute freedor Spas: 
; . and his soul cried out--not for adventure, 


. ae 
e e ; ° hee ie 
Metalware line ® | not for the savage strength of life—but for th 


made before the water boils. 


Exelusive Features 


* Rochester Stamping Company 


presence of a creature frailer than himsei 
yet in the gentle touch of whose ha 
might of all humanity. : 

Te struggled with himself. He remembet dl 
that Dr. Cardigan had told him there woul 
be moments of deep depression, and he tried 
to fight himself out of the grip of this that 
was on him. There was a bell at hand, but 
he refused to use it, for he sensed his ov 
cowardice. His cigar had gone out, and he 
relighted it. He made an effort to bring his 
mind back to O’Connor, and the mystery gitl 
and Kedsty. He tried to visualize McTrigget, 
the man he had saved from the hangman, 
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waiting for Kedsty in the office at barracks. 
He pictured the girl, as O’Connor had de- 
scribed her, with her black hair and blue 
eyes—and than the storm broke. 

The rain came down in a deluge, and 
scarcely had it struck when the door opened 
and Cardigan hurried in to close the window. 
He remained for half an hour, and after that 
young Mercer, one of his two assistants, came 
inat intervals. Late in the afternoon it began 
to clear up, and Father Layonne returned with 
papers properly made out for Kent’s signature. 
He was with Kent until sundown, when Mercer 
came in with supper. 

Between that hour and ten o’clock Kent 
observed a vigilance on the part of Dr. Cardi- 
gan which struck him as being unusual. Four 
times he listened with the stethoscope at his 
chest, but when Kent asked the question 
which was in his mind, Cardigan shook his 
head. 

“It’s no worse, Kent. I don’t think it will 
happen tonight.” ; 

In spite of this assurance Kent was positive 
there was in Cardigan’s manner an anxiety 
of a different quality than he had perceived 
earlier in the day. The thought was a definite 
and convincing one. He believed that Cardi- 
gan was smoothing the way with a professional 
lie. 


E had no desire to sleep. His light was 
turned low, and his window was open 
again, for the night had cleared. Never had 
air tasted sweeter to him than that which came 
in through his window. The little bell in his 
watch tinkled the hour of eleven, when he 
heard Cardigan’s door close for a last time 
across the hall. After that everything was 
quiet. He drew himself nearer to the window, 
so that by leaning forward he could rest him- 
self partly on the sill. He loved the night. 
The mystery and lure of those still hours of 
darkness when the world slept had never 
ceased to hold y,their fascination for him. 
Night and he were friends. He had dis- 
covered many of its secrets. A thousand times 
he had walked hand in hand with the spirit 
of it, approaching each time a little nearer 
to the heart of it, mastering its life, its sound, 
the whispering languages of that “other side 
of life” which rises quietly and as if in fear to 
live and breathe long after the sun has gone 
out. To him it was more wonderful than day. 
And this night that lay outside his window 
now was magnificent. Storm had washed the 
atmosphere between earth and sky, and it 
seemed as though the stars had descended 
nearer to his forests, shining in golden con- 
stellations. The moon was coming up late, 
and he watched the ruddy glow of it as it rode 
up over the wilderness, a splendid queen 


entering upon a stage already prepared by the 


lesser satellites for her coming. No longer 
was Kent oppressed or afraid. In still deeper 


inhalations he drank the night air into his | 


lungs, and in him there seemed to grow slowly 
anew strength. His eyes and ears were wide 
open and attentive. The town was asleep, 
but a few lights burned dimly here and there 
along the river’s edge, and occasionally a lazy 
sound came up to him—the clink of a scow 
chain, the bark of a dog, the rooster crowing. 
In spite of himself he smiled at that. Old 
Duperow’s rooster was a foolish bird and 
always crowed himself hoarse when the moon 
was bright. And in front of him, not far 
away, were two white, lightning-shriven spruce 
stubs standing like ghosts in the night. In 
one of these a pair of owls had nested, and 
Kent listened to the queer, chuckling notes of 
their honeymooning and the flutter of their 
wings as they darted out now and then in 
play close to his window. And then suddenly 
he heard the sharp snap of their beaks. An 
enemy was prowling near, and the owls were 
giving warning. He thought he heard a step. 
In another moment or two the step was un- 
mistakable. Some one was approaching his 
window from the end of the building. He 
leaned over the sill and found himself staring 
into O’Connor’s face. 
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FASHION “ail Order CATALOG 


Yes, it is a “regular” Mail Order Catalog, 
but specializing in fashions, including women’s, 
misses’ and children’s inner and outer wearing 
apparel. 


Price range? The happy medium! Going as 
low as quality can be bought for. Fifty-eight 
years of successful store-keeping have estab- 
lished this absolutely trustworthy standard of 
merchandising. 


Can you be sure of correct and 
newest fashions? You couldn’t 
be more sure than at Wana- 
maker’s! Our home is in the 
fashion center of New York 
and we are in constant touch 
with our Paris office. We go 
to press weeks after most of 
the other Mail Order Catalogs 
are completed, so for our cata- 
log we are able to choose and 
design the very /atest fashions. 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


“These confounded feet of mine!” grunted 
the staff-sergeant. ‘“‘Were you asleep, Kent?” 
“Wide-awake as those owls,” assured Kent. 
O’Connor drew up to the window. “I saw 
your light and thought you were awake,” he 


said. “1 wanted to. make sure Cardigan 
wasn’t with you. I don’t want him to know 
Iam here. And—if you don’t mind—will 


you turn off the light? Kedsty is awake, too— 
as wide-awake as the owls.” 

Kent reached out a hand, and his room 
was in darkness except for the glow of moon 
andstars. O’Connor’s bulk at the window shut 
out a part of this. His face was half in 
gloom. 

“Tt’s a crime to come to you like this, Kent,” 
he said, keeping his big voice down to a whisper. 
“But I had to. It’s my last chance. And I 
know there’s something wrong. Kedsty is 
getting me out of the way—because I was 
with him when he met the girl over in the 
poplar bush. I’m detailed on special duty 
up at Fort Simpson, two thousand miles by 
water if it’s a foot! It means six months or a 
year. We leave in the motor boat at dawn 
to overtake Rossand and his outfit, so I had 
to take this chance of seeing you. I hesi- 
tated until I knew that some one was awake 
in your room.” 

“T’m glad you came,” said Kent warmly. 
“And—good God, how I would like to go with 
you, Bucky! If it wasn’t for this thing in 
my chest, ballooning up for an explosion—” 

“T wouldn’t be going,” interrupted O’Con- 
norin alow voice. ‘‘If you were on your feet, 
Kent, there are a number of things that | 
wouldn’t be happening. Something mighty | 
queer has come over Kedsty since this morn- 
ing. He isn’t the Kedsty you knew yester- 
day or for the last ten years. He’s nervous, | 
and I miss my guess if he isn’t constantly on 
the watch for some one. And he’s afraid of 
me. I know it. He’s afraid of me because 
I saw him go to pieces when he met that girl. 
Fort Simpson is simply a frame-up to get 
me away for a time. He tried to smooth the 
edge off the thing by promising me an in- 
spectorship within the year. That was this 
afternoon, just before the storm. Since 
then—”’ 

O’Connor turned and faced the moonlight 
for a moment. 

“Since then I’ve been on a still-hunt for 
the girl and Sandy McTrigger,” he added. 
“And they’ve disappeared, Kent. I guess 
McTrigger just melted away into the woods. 
But it’s the girl that puzzles me. I’ve ques- 
tioned every scow cheman at the Landing. 
I’ve investigated every place where she might 
have got food or lodging, and I bribed Mooie, 
the old trailer, to search the near-by timber. 
The unbelievable part of it isn’t her disappear- 
ance. It’s the fact that not a soul in Atha- 
basca Landing has seen her! Sounds incred- 
ible, doesn’t it? And then, Kent, the big 
hunch came to me. Remember how we've 
always played up to the big hunch? And this 
one struck me strong. I think I know where 
the girl is.” 








ENT, forgetful of his own impending doom, 
was deeply interested in the thrill of O’Con- 
nor’s mystery. He had begun to visualize the 
situation. More than once they had worked 
out enigmas of this kind together, and the 
staff-sergeant saw the old, eager glow in his 
eyes. And Kent chuckled joyously in that 
thrill of the game of man-hunting, and said: 

“Kedsty is a bachelor and doesn’t even so 
much as look ata woman. But he likes home 
life—” 

“And has built himself a log bungalow 
somewhat removed from the town,” added 
O’Connor. 

_ “And his Chinaman cook and housekeeper 
IS away.” 

“And the bungalow is closed, or supposed 
to be.” | 

“Except at night, when Kedsty goes there | 
to sleep.” { 
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HE Eclipse Electric Cleaner is the most efficient 
‘of all electric cleaners made today. It is the best 
at any price” quoting word. for word from the re- 
port of the world’s greatest engineering concern : 
selling household electric appliances. 
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It is superior not because of any one feature, but because of an all around goodness 






Dirt is picked up more effectively because of the short, direct carry of only 5 inches 
to the bag. The current of air does not have to go around any sharp angles. 


The gear driven brush is inside the nozzle, where it revolves just fast enough to lift 
up the nap, so that deeply imbedded dirt may be removed. ‘This brush is double acting- 
goes backward as the machine moves forward, forward as the machine moves backward— 
always keeping the nap upright to allow full benefit of the great suction. 











This gentle lifting of the nap keeps brightness and life in your rugs. i 










The solid aluminum fan is unbreakable. 
The General Electric Motor mounted on oil- 
less bearings is of known high quality. 


Perfectly balanced; 
light in weight, 
only 10 pounds; H 
operates delightful- 
ly easy; consumes 

less than 1 
an hour in electric i 
current. 











Attachments fit rizht onto the fan cham- 
ber, affording the full efficiency of the direct 
air current. 


“Best at any price”’ 
only $37.50. 


Ask us for the name of your dealer if you do 
not know him. Insist on the Eclipse—it really 
means better satisfaction. 


The Eclipse 
Folding Machine Co. 
400 Main Street 
Sidney, Ohio 
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Raisins Lend New Charm 


to foods that would be plain otherwise 


RY the luscious desserts that raisins 
make when combined with so-called 
plain foods. 

Put stewed raisins 
morrow. 

Stewed raisins and prunes. Note the im- 
provement in that morning dish. 

Likewise with bread pudding, Indian 
pudding, boiled rice, Jiffy-Jell and other 
economical foods—all receive a captivat- 
ing flavor from the raisin. 


in the oatmeal to- 


Creamy Raisin Tapioca 

_ Delicious and _inexpen- 
sive, with the added merit 
of swift preparation. 


Three varieties: 


Raisins, remember, are 75 per cent pure 
fruit sugar, which is healthful, energizing 
nutriment in practically pre-digested form. 
So they add more than luscious flavor. 


By making plain foods more acceptable, 
as well as more nutritious, you can effect 
substantial savings in your bills. 

Ask for Sun-Maid Raisins. They are 
made from the finest California grapes. 

Write for free book, ‘“Sun-Maid 
Recipes,” showing 100 ways to serve them. 


*SUN-MAID 


Raisins 


Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); 


Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid 


Raisin Cream Cake 
A -cake ,for. the , most 
elaborate occasion as well 
as for. every-day use. 


Clusters (on the stem). 


All first-class dealers sell them. 


Ask for Raisin Candies— 


delicious—healthful. 
At candy stores. 


Cautrornia AssociaTED 
Raisin Co. 


Membership 9,000 Growers 


Rolled Oats with Raisins 

Oatmeal will find new 
favor with raisins to make 
it doubly palatable. 


Housekeeping 


Fresno, California 


not the north,” suggested Kent. 
| ? 


| let loose of me, Kent. 


; until Kedsty came. 


| has seen him since. 
| whole thing is queer. 
| of the whole business is this sudden commission 


| a look around Kedsty’s place. 





The Valley of Silent Men 


O’Connor’s hand gripped Kent’s. “ Jimmy 
there never was a team in N Division that 
could beat us. The girl is hiding at Kedsty’s 
place!” \ 

“But why hiding?” insisted Kent. “She 
hasn’t committed a crime.” 

O’Connor sat silent for a moment. Kent 
could hear him stuffing the bow] of his pipe. 

“It’s simply the big hunch,” he grunted, 
“Tt’s got hold of me, Kent, and I can’t throw 
it off. Why, man—” 

He lighted a match in the cup of his hands 
and Kent saw his face. There was more than 
uncertainty in the hard, set lines of it. 

“You see, I went back to the poplars again 
after I left you today,” O’Connor went on, 
“JY found her footprints. She had turned 
off the trail, and in places they were very 
clear. P 

‘*She had on high-heeled shoes, Kent—those 
Frenchy things—and I swear her feet can’t 
be much bigger than a baby’s! I found where 
Kedsty caught up with her, and the moss was 
pretty well beaten down. He returned 


| through the poplars, but the girl went on 


and into the edge of the spruce. I lost her 
trail there. By traveling in that timber it 


| was possible for her to reach Kedsty’s bunga- 


low without being seen. It must have been 
difficult going, with shoes half as big as my 
hand and heels two inches high! And I’ve been 


| wondering, why didn’t she wear bush-country 
| shoes or moccasins?” 


“Because she came from the south and 
“Probably 
up from Edmonton.” 

“Exactly. And Kedsty wasn’t expecting 
her, was he? If he had been, that first sight 
of her wouldn’t have shattered every nerve 
in his body. That’s why the big hunch won’t 
From the moment he 
saw her, he was a different man. His attitude 
toward you changed instantly. If he could 
save you now by raising his little finger, he 
wouldn’t do it, simply because it’s absolutely 
necessary for him to have an excuse for freeing 
McTrigger. Your confession came at just the 
psychological moment. The girl’s unspoken 
demand there in the poplars was that he free 
McTrigger, and it was backed up by a threat 
which Kedsty understood and which terrified 
him to his marrow. McTrigger must have 
seen him afterward, for he waited at the office 
I don’t know what 
passed between them. Constable Doyle says 
they were together for half an hour. Then 
McTrigger walked out of barracks, and no one 
It’s mighty queer. The 

And the queerest part 


of mine at Fort Simpson.” 


KENT leaned back against his pillows. _His 

breath came in a series of short, hacking 
coughs. In the star glow O’Connor saw his 
face grow suddenly haggard and tired-looking, 
and he leaned far in so that in both his own 
hands he held one of Kent’s. 

“I’m tiring you, Jimmy,” he said huskily. 
“Good-by, old pal! I—I—” He hesitated 
and then lied steadily. “I’m going up to take 
I won't be 
gone more than half an hour and will stop 
on my way back. If you’re asleep—”’ 

“T won’t be asleep,” said Kent. 

O’Connor’s hands gripped closer. 
by, Jimmy.” 

“Goodby.” And then, as O’Connor stepped 
back into the night, Kent’s voice called after 
him softly: “T’ll be with you on the long tnp, 
Bucky. Take care of yourself—always.” 

O’Connor’s answer was a sob, a sob that 
rose in his throat like a great fist, and choked 


“ Good- 


| him, and filled his eyes with scalding teats 


that shut out the glow of moon and stars. And 


| he did not go toward Kedsty’s, but trudged 
| heavily in the direction of the river, for he knew 


that Kent had called his lie, and that they 
had said their last farewell. 
(To be continued) 
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New Window Draperies 
(Continued from page 67) 


For the middle curtain, when there are three, 
the usual material is a self-toned silk or case- 


| 
| 


ment cloth of the sunfast variety, with a nar- | 


row fringe or, a little newer, a plaited frill or 
ruching. This applies also where the glass 
curtain is eliminated. But by all odds, the 
outer drapery, with its cornice board and val- 
ance, offers the prime motif. 

Instead of the heavy velours, which have 
been used, we find.a greater use of lighter silks, 
brocades, and damasks in very formal rooms, 
taffeta in some of the most charming French 
settings, and cretonne in old block prints in 
living-rooms, dining-rooms and bedrooms. In 
brocades and silks plain colors are used, the 
cretonnes being depended upon to give vivid 
variety of coloring. In many of our most 
charming country houses, we find a very at- 
tractive use of cretonne in living-rooms; it 
also comes in patterns which are suitable for 
rooms rather formal in character. The variety 
of colorings seems endless. It is also used in 
dining-rooms, although here a plain sunfast 
material in one of the soft browns, greens, or 
maroons is preferable. Again, as shown in the 
illustration on page 66, upper right side, you 
will find a combination of taffeta and cretonne 
which lends variety and charm to the window. 


Revival of the Cornice 


The cornice board is a revival from the 1830 
period, but the greater store of materials and 
ideas makes the modern.adaptation actually 
original. The cornice board is very simple and 
can be manufactured at home. In the casual 
nomenclature of the decorator, it is a Dickey- 
board, so-named for the originator of the 
modern device. This is a traveling cornice 
box attached to the window casing and painted 
to match the woodwork so it will appear to be 
part of the window case itself. There is a slot 
in the lower edge, in which are tiny, invisible 
rings upon which the curtain hooks. These 
rings slide at ease in the slot. To make such 
a cornice, stock cornice molding of the desired 
width can be purchased, measured off, and 
put up with nails before it is painted. The 
newest cornice boards are hand-painted in 
formal designs to suit the roomand furnishings. 
Ina bedroom, or in the dining-room in a coun- 
try house, an arched window might have a 
plain green cornice board and green and white 
checked gingham or voile curtains falling to the 
window sill and faced with bands of plain green. 


Good Illustrations of the Use of Materials 


In the arch-topped window illustrated on 
page 67, above, the draperies are of cream 
wool casement cloth with half-inch, spaced 
fringe in three colors—peacock blue, cream, 
and a pinkish tan. The simple curtain ar- 
rangement is necessary to display the beautiful 
design of the window itself. There is an al- 
most invisible cord attached near the arch in 
such a way as to loop the curtains back without 
marring the harmony of line. This is an ideal 
library window. 

Chintzes of superior quality find a place in 
quite formal living-rooms. But slightly known 
are the chintzes of two centuries ago, which 
are beginning to be copied or reproduced and 
which are veritable works of art. A copy of 
the “Etoile de Jouy,” on page 66, at lower 
right corner, made by Oberkampi in the 
seventeenth century, is utilized, and a square 
ot the material has been framed in a panel to 
harmonize with the straight, hanging draperies, 
parted over the glass doors at eithcr side which 
lead from this stately reception room. The 
colors are rose and white—the fact that only 
two colors are used indicates the primitive origin. 
fe he use of damask in very formal drawing- 

oms is shown in the illustration on page 67, 
below. Here a soft lambrequin—how the old 
Words revive—is surmounted by a gilded 
cornice with the straight folds of the same rich 
= falling almost to the floor. The 
+ aplag Mary desk and the Charles IT 

are thus made to feel at home. The 














THE BABY CARIOLE 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not a luyury. 


It saves money, because it makes 


unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and awake 
and will serve as a crib until heis old enough to sleep in a bed. 

A play-place anda slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, 
and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels 
make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn in the health-giving fresh air. 


Framework is of light, 
thoroughly seasoned 
wood (enameled in 
white) which will not 
swell or warp— sides 
covered with strong, 
fine mesh, rust-proof 
wire screen — luxuri- 
ously soft, thick, first- 
class mattress (spring 
and mattress can 

raised to different 
heights)—strong, easy- 
running, rubber-tired 
wheels —and a close- 
fitting mosquito net- 
ting which covers the 
top. Outfit comes 


‘° . 
Whenset up, The Baby 
Cariole is 42 inches 


long, 26% inches wide, 
ee 2954 inches oe 
floor to top of frame. 


raised to bassinet height. , 
When the creeping stage comes, mattress an 
to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out, Nor can he climb 
out until he is two years old. After 
serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


30 Days’ Trial 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib; healthier and more 
comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. 
It is a boon to the mother, because it reduces liftin 
of the child to a minimum, and because while in the 
baby does not require constant watching. 

We want the Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own 
home and will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), 
transportation prepaid by us. Use it every day.and every night for 
amonth. Then, if you don’t like it, or Baby doesn’t like it, 
for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our expense. 
first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep The Baby 
Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only perfectly 
new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. 


4 fitting mosquito net over the top. 


The precious little tenant is protected from flies, mosquitoes, and 
neighborhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on 
all sides and by a snug]l 

In the early days of t 


e baby’s life the mattress and spring are 


Free Wind- 


Wind-Shield Attachea 


from rain, 
glare or drafts. Also servesas a Travel-Bag. 


On receipt of $1.00 (personal checksaccepted) 
Our Offer The Baby Cariole, complete with FreeWind- 
Shield and Travel-Bag, will be sent you, transportation prepaid by 
us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights at our risk. 

If you wish to return the outfit, you may do so at our expense, and 
your first payment will be refunded without quibble or question; the 
If you decide to keep The 
Baby Cariole, send us $2.00 a month for only ten (10) months, total] 


trial will not have cost you a penny. 


price, $21.00. 

If you prefer to settle at once rather than 
pay monthly, send us $19.50. The 30 days’ 
approval offer and return privilege apply to [Tr 
eash purchasers also. If you do not need the 
Cariole now, send for literature anyway. 


v 7 isfied, I will send yo 
* Write for terms on Canadian and I isfied, 1 will return ti 


you will refund first paymeat. 


Foreign orders 


THE BABY CARIOLE Co. 
76 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Y. l 


WB Address.......c.ccessesesseseeseesseseererererseesonene sissueninnnsconciittiie 


Shield and 
Travel-Bag 


To those who re- 
spond promptly 
to this advertise- 
ment we will send 
with the outfit, 
Absolutely Free, 
a Combination 
Wind-Shield and 
Sunshade and 
Travel-Bag. 
Made to fit over 
all, or any part, 
of the Cariole. 
Shields the child 
i sun- 


Use this Coupon 
— — a oe oe ee es ee ee ee ee es es ee 
HE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 
76 Liberty Street, Albany N, . 

| re} . 
Carte sede Seti and the Wind-Shield and i 


2.00 a month for ten (10) months 
a: Cariole within 30 days at your expense, anc 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 


Packed for Travel 


ravel- Ba, 


d spring are dropped 
at, The Baby Cariole will 


Easy Monthly 
Payments 


and handling 
Cariole the 


Your 
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Wherever there igan 


Glectrie Light Reket 


HE great labor saving convenience and the growing sat- 
isfaction in ownership of the Maytag Cabinet Electric 
Washer, so generally enjoyed in the electrically appointed Jaun- 

dries of city homes, is available for every rural home equipped with 
any standard farm lighting system. This makes Maytag Electric 
Washer service as universal in application as the electric current itself. 


In villages and on farms where electricity is not available, the 
Maytag Multi-Motor Washer, operated by a small gasoline engine in- 
stalled under the tub, furnishes equally constant and dependable power. 

Both these washers are furnished with the Maytag Swinging Reversible 
Wringer, operated with the same power as the washer and equipped with 
safety release lever. 


Through these two machines, Maytag relief from heavy wash day 
work is extended to every household in America. 


New Window Draperies 


glass cu tains give light to a somber corner 

One of the new and useful, as well as artistic 
ideas, is to embellish the plain old Holland 
shade with hand-painted motifs to match the 
chair seats or other design used in the room 
furnishings. Or as in the hall window with 
balcony outside on page 66 at left center, a gay 
fruit and floral decoration gives the effect of g 
valance for the long, simple curtains without tie. 
backs, which may thus be drawn close at night 

A second illustration of an old French 
chintz on page 66, upper right corner, was 
copied from the original block which is still jp 
existence. It hasacornice of shirred blue taffeta 
with a second frill piped on at the shirring 
Frills are quite as old as the printed chintz 
pattern, but they are ever new. This bedroom 
window with broad ledge and casement opening 
has a glass curtain of white voile with narrow 
white fringe. The draperies are faced with 
blue taffeta, hemmed on the right side to make 


| a border band. 


New Color Effect for Bedrooms 
A bizarre color effect is produced in the first 
bedroom window illustrated on page 66 in 
upper center. The outer drapery of a heavy 


| beige silk falls from a cretonne valance elabo- 
| rated in a blue and orange scenic border, with 
| an ornate trimming of green taffeta ruching, 
| which also frames the beige curtains from under 
| curtains of soft, orange silk. The note of 


orange is again passed on to the glass curtain 


| of putty-colored gauze, in the form of an inch- 


wide border. In this is exemplified the warm 


| and vivid art of the Orient. Chinese blue and 


The Maytag Household Manual, 
a book of helpful suggestions, 
will be mailed gratis on request. 


THE MAYTAG CO. 
NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches 


Philadelphia Indianapolis 

Minneapolis Kansas City 

Atlanta Winnipeg 
Portland (Oregon) 


Distributors 


SEATTLE—Seattle Hardware Co. 
SPOKANE—Holley-Mason Hardware Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—A.M. Holter Hardware Co 
BILLINGS, MONT.—Billings Hardware Co 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton-Morris Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Woodill-Hulse Electric Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY —Utah Power and Light Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale Co. 
SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros. Hdw. Sales Co. 
DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Co. 
NEWARK, N.J.—Newark Electrical Supply Co. 
FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—C onsolidated 
Wagon & Machine Co. Salt Lake City. 


Ee 


i 


Nay 


| orange offset with black is a popular color 


combination this season. 
Color combinations which balance are in 


much greater favor than a one- or two-color 


toned room. Striped taffetas are very new as 
outer draperies, with a valance or cornice of the 
predominant color and pipings or ruchings of 
the complementary tones, as tor example: blue, 
green, and purple, with blue valance; yellow, 
rose, and blue, with rose predominating; or 
even red, green, and yellow, with green the 


| sustaining color note. Figured linen or chintz 
| can be enriched by binding them with an inch 


or half-inch kand of colored taffeta, piped on 


| with a second color chosen to bring out cer- 
tain tones in the chintz pattern. 


Other bedroom curtains are of old yellow, 
brocaded, taffeta silk, with a blue brocaded 
stripe. The ruchings are blue lined with 
yellow. The old gilt cornice has an upper and 


| lower double ruffle, one of blue and one of yel- 
| low. The glass curtains are of blue gauze 


with saw-toothed fringe. 


The Casement Window 


Where the regulation casement windows 
with diamond-shaped panes are to be treated 


| in groups, it is still possible to introduce the 


cornice or valance and do away with the ant- 
quated rod of brass or wood, which in its tam 
superseded the old heavy pole on brackets. 

In the picture on page 66 to the lower left 
the valance is of the same putty-colored silk 
as the short curtains. It is full, gathered at the 
top and ruffled at the bottom, while the cur- 


' tain has a narrow fringe of a deeper shade. 


The under curtains here are of white voile with 
narrow fringe. 

Another effect could be had with pink and 
blue figured chintz with gray background used 
as valance, and the outer draperies, which are 


| longer, could help conceal a radiator. A novel 
| note is here introduced by using pink silk 
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| ruffles and pale pink glass curtains of thin silk, 


bound with the same taffeta. With the silver 
gray birch furniture of a daintily feminime 
boudoir, nothing could be more piquant. 

In concluding this article of window drapet- 
ies, the window with a drapery which is not 4 
drapery, must find its place. The éreillage, 
trellis frame, which is fitted over the glass 
curtains in the breakfast room or sun parlor, 's 
another innovation from /a belle France. Its 
novel perspective effect will be appreciat 
by those whose tastes are always en avance. 
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(Continued from page 64) 


country inn conduced to the prosecution of 
Q studies which Professor Weatherley, 
admirable guide in the world welter, had 
recommended. ; 

Jobn Baltazar took up his quarters the most 
contented and sanguine of men. When he had 

" the books and pamphlets, contents 
of the brown paper package, about his room, 
he sat down and wrote to Quong-Ho. A room 
in the Godalming Hotel was at Quong-Ho’s 
disposal as soon as he was fit to travel. It 
yould be an admirable opportunity for him 
to meet Godfrey. They were to be brothers, 
mutually helpful—Gedfrey a past master in 
the science of modern life but a neophyte in 
mathematics, seeing that he was struggling 
with such childish puzzles as the elements of 
Rigid Dynamics; Quong-Ho, on the other 
hand, a neophyte in the science of modern life, 
but a past master in elementary mathematics. 
It was important, he wrote, that Quong-Ho’s 
appearance should, as far as possible, be thor- 
oughly European and his dress impeccable. 

“Good Lord!” he cried aloud, throwing 
down his pen. “I clean forgot. The poor 
beggar hasn’t a rag to his back!” 

He drafted a telegram to the tailoring firm 
in the cathedral city, instructing them to sup- 
ply Mr. Quong-Ho with essential raiment, and 
then, continuing his epistle to his pupil, gave 
him safe counsel and his blessing and enclosed 
a check to meet necessary’ expenses. 

After which he lunched in the coffee room 
with the appetite of the healthy man, lounged 
for a while with a pipe on the tranquil pave- 
ment outside the inn, and then went up-stairs 
again, threw himself contentedly into an arm- 
chair with a German war publication lent him 
by Weatherley, and waited for Marcelle. 


[! was her afternoon of freedom. She had 

looked forward to the interview with mingled 
longing and apprehension. He had been the 
only man in her life, and it was all such a long 
time ago. The jealous grip of her nurse’s 
work had fastened upon neck and shoulders 
and bent the concentration of her being with- 
ina succession of little horizons. Men she had 
met and known intimately, men in thousands, 
but they were all suffering men, men whose 
sole appeal to her womanhood was their help- 
lessness, their dependence. If there crossed 
her path a man with strong, protective arm 
and compelling eyes, he was whisked away 
sound and whole beyond her horizon’s misty 
rim. Now and then, but rarely, in haggard 
faces shone eyes of desire. Her sex revolted 
until experience taught her the nurse’s cynical 
indifference. Of course there are the romances 
of nursing. In her long career she had known 
of many, of many, too, in which the resultant 
marriages had been all that is adumbrated by 


the ends of the fairy-tales. But no ghost of | 
such a romance had ever come her way. And | 


no romance had come her way in her restricted 
social life. Her holidays had been too rare 
and fleeting. Here and there, perhaps, a man 


had been attracted by her good looks and her | 


graciousness, but before these had had time 
to consolidate a first effort, she was miles 
away, back again in uniform between the 
eternal rows of beds. She had worked hard 
and seriously, the perfect nurse, accepting 
without question the hospital ward as the 
sphere ordained for her by destiny. Yet to 


soften the rigid life she had fostered in her | 


heart the memory of the brief and throbbing 
love of long ago. : 

During her drive from Churton Towers in 
the motor-cab, foolish trepidations beset her. 
Although her woman-of-the-world’s sound 
sense made mock of timidities, yet old-maidish 
instincts questioned the propriety of her pro- 
ceeding. She was going to meet her former 
‘Over In a private room of a hotel. What about 
Protessional decorum? The matron, who kept 
a hard and unsympathetic eye on flirtatious 
tendencies in the junior staff, would regard her 
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‘“‘How soft and warm, Mother!”’ 


“Clydella JAlannel 


(REG'D) 


is a fabric that will appeal to the woman who makes clothing 
for herself and the family. 


“‘Clydella’’ is a soft flannel of fine texture that will not 
shrink in washing. The company guarantees this. Made by 
the manufacturers of ‘‘Viyella.” 


““Clydella’’ has a multitude of uses. For women’s blouses, 
underclothes, waists, pajamas, nightgowns and children’s wear. 
Also smartly fashioned into men’s shirts by custom shirt 


manufacturers. 


““Clydella’’ is imported from England for those who want a 
superior dependable fabric of beautiful appearance and that 
will give long service. 


‘‘Clydella’’ keeps the skin dry by readily absorbing and ra- 


diating moisture. You, of course, realize how desirable this is. 


“‘Clydella’’ is now being stocked by leading dealers. If you 
have any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘Clydella’’ write us for name 
of nearest dealer. The genuine material has a detachable sel- 


vage label every few yards. 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY, LTD. 


(OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





45 East 17th Street, New York City 


} -&| NIGHT 
DAY} -& eit 


Trade Mark Regd 


Canadian Office: 28 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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She Simple Way - 


HE easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished sur- 
faces is with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you 
don’t need brushes, sprays or mops of any kind. Simply apply the 
Wax with a cloth and then polish with a dry cloth—very little rubbing is re- 
quired to produce an exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful 
preservative—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to the 
service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


JOHN SON'S 


“Lreusradd and Pasle 


PREPARED WAX 


Polish all your furniture, woodwork and floors with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
It protects and preserves the varnish, adding years to its life and beauty. 
It covers up mars and small surface scratches—and prevents checking. 


A Dust-Proof Auto-Polish 


Auto owners will find Johnson’s Liquid Wax a most 

satisfactory polish for their cars. It sheds water and dust 

and makes a “wash” last twice as long. It adds years to 
the life of automobile varnish. 


Write for our booklet on Keeping Cars Young — 
it’s free. 


You can put any floor in perfect condition for dancing 
with Johnson’s Powdered Wax. Just sprinkle it lightly 
over the surface—the feet of the dancers does the rest. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON - RACINE, WIS. 


F PREPARED WAA { 
4] PASTE } 
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visit, should she come to know of it, as a hor. 
rifying escapade. She had seen her as she ran 
down the steps, hatted, gloved, prinked to her 
best, with a betraying flush—lobster color 
she thought—on her cheek, and being within 
ear-shot of the Gorgon, she had thrown the 
mere word “Godalming” at the chauffeur as 
she entered the car. When she gathered up 
courage to look at herself in the strip of mirror 
that faced her, her prejudiced eyes saw herself 
pale and haggard, smitten with lines which she 
had not noticed when she put on her hat, And 
all the time she knew that these feminine pre. 
occupations were but iridescences on the syr. 
face of deep, black waters filled with fear, and 
that she was letting her mind play on them 59 
as not to think of the depths. 

Baltazar was waiting for her outside the 
hotel. Thus one little fear was sent packing, 
As a nurse she would have gone anywhere to 
enquire for a man. She had done it many a 
time in France. As Marcelle Baring she was 
restrained by futile hesitancies. As Marcelle 
Baring, a woman with her own life to lead, she 
was unfamiliar to herself. She had shrunk 
from entering the inn alone and asking for 
Mr. Baltazar. But there he was, awaiting her 
on the pavement, and no sooner had the car 
stopped than he opened the door and helped 
her to alight. And following him through the 
passage and up the narrow staircase, while 
he talked loudly and cheerily and confidently, 
as though he defied gossiping tongues, and 
every minute turned to smile upon her, she 
remembered, with a little pang of remorse for 
unjust fears, that as now so it had been in the 
beginning, that there never had been a tryst 
hard or venturesome for her to keep, never one 
on which he was not there before her, big, re- 
sponsible, inspiring confidence. He was singu- 
larly unchanged. 


BEYING a breezy wave of the hand, she 
sank into an armchair. He shut the door and 
crossed the room, his face lit with happiness. 

“For the first time in our lives we’re together 
alone within four walls. You and I. Isn’tit 
strange? We have to talk. Not only now, but 
often. As often as we can. It would have 
been monstrous of me to expect you to run up 
and down to London. Besides, there would 
have been no privacy. The lounges of the great 
hotels —I loathe them! A man and womansit 
whispering in a corner and at once surround 
themselves with an atmosphere of intrigue. 
Horrible! And I couldn’t come every day to 
Churton Towers, even ostensibly to see God- 
frey. There would have been the devil to pay. 
All sorts of scandal. So I’ve made this my 
headquarters in order to be near you.” 

The weather had turned raw and cold, and 
as she had driven in an open car clad in light 
coat and skirt, with nothing to warm her but 
a fur stole, she felt chill and welcomed the 
bright fire in the grate. She smiled and said 
it was very cosy 

He searched the room for a hassock and, 
finding one, set it beneath her feet. “Well 
have tea soon, which will make it cosier,” he § 
said. He threw himself into an armchair 
the other side of the fire. “It’s like a fairy- 
tale, isn’t it?” 

She admitted the strangeness of the circum 
stances in which they had met, and with i 
stinct of self-defense began to speak of Goé- 
frey, of their suddenly formed friendship, 
his manifold excellences. Baltazar let her run 
on for a while, content merely to let his ey 
rest on her and to listen to her voice. At last 
he rose, irrelevantly, and striding across to het, 
held out both his hands. She could not choos 
but surrender hers. ; 

“Can’t you realize what you’ve been to me: 
‘All a wonder and a wild desire’!” 

She fluttered a frightened glance at him and 
withdrew her hands. 

He stood looking down on her, one ¢lbor 
resting on the mantelpiece. ‘Do you remet- 
ber? That Browning line—it was one of the 
last things I said to you. Then we lost ou 
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INSURED CLOTHES 
FUR BOYS ‘ 


Wearpledge Insured Clothes for Boys 


HERE is no greater security than 
Insurance—and so we insure each 


SS ~WEARPLEDGE Boys’ Suit and Over- 


coat—for its reasonable life. The Policy 
accompanies your purchase. It pledges 
perfect satisfaction or a new garment free. 


No other Boys’ Suit in the world is 
insured by its makers, which is possibly 
because no other suit offers so safe a risk. 
WEARPLEDGE is tailored in the largest 
Boys’ Clothing institution in the world. 


Every step in its making is watched by 
expert eyes and tended by expert hands. 


Every garment is passed upon by the 
famous Committee of Women, who 
represent you in selecting styles and 
fabrics and in censoring workmanship. 


WEARPLEDGE offers a dollar-for-dollar 
value that only huge purchasing power 
can produce. 


A real “Live” Leather Belt that 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S is attached to every Suit. 


If you cannot find WEARPLEDGE Clothes, write us direct, or tell your favorite Clothier to do so. 
Sizes: 1% to 18 years. Popular prices. 

The WEARPLEDGE Gray Book, cleverly illustrated, is free upon request. It tells all 

about this famous line— and how to obtain one of the unique WEARPLEDGE puzzles. 


The Bauman Clothing Corporation (Dept.¢) 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 


P. S.—The reputable Clothier who stocks these six models automatically becomes the sole WEARPLEDGE, 
representative in his community. While many Agencies are already placed, we will gladly enter 
into immediate correspondence with Merchants who are interested. QUICK ACTION ESSENTIAL. 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and Io1 
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Mother’s Joy 


Are you setting up housekeeping? 
Better still, are you keeping house for 
healthy, happy little girls and boys? 


Then be sure to have “good luck” 
with your baking—use 


‘RUMFORD 


Wholesome Baking Powder 


According to particular housewives, 
Rumford is the best baking powder 
at the price and there is no better 
baking powder at any price. The 
pound tin (16 full ounces) is sold by 
all grocers; try it today, and every- 
thing you bake will be well raised, 
light, wholesome and delicious. 


FREE COOK BOOK—May we send you 
Janet McKenzie Hill’s excellent cook 
book? It makes your money go further. 
Write for complimentary copy to 
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= PS ry A (3 m 
on, = continue it, starting from where we a 
“‘How can we go back twenty years?” be 
“By wiping out two hundred and forty un Me 
important months from our memories.” : ° 
She glanced up at him and shook her head, tal 

It was the gray and barren waste of those two : 
hundred and forty months that formed the ble 
impassable barrier. In order to pick up the . 
thread of that last talk, it would be necessary ° Fe 
to recapture the grace of those brief and ex- wh 

quisite moments. A 
“Tf we are to be friends,” she said, “we must the 
gee the 

start afresh. All that—that foolishness has ‘ 
been dead and buried long ago.”’ = | ow 

F “Buried, perhaps—or, rather, hidden away all 
in a Sleeping Beauty sort of trance. But | ma 
dead? Not a bit of it. It has been healthily | dor 
alive all the time, and now—a magic touch— ) 
and it has reawakened strong and beautiful as | Th 
ever. nf 
“Tt’s very easy to play with words and meta- I've 
phors and analogies. You can make them don 
appear to prove anything. As a matter of “4 
fact we’ve both been subjected to the organic | pro 
changes of twenty years. I can no more be- “ 
come the girl of eighteen than I can become thor 
the child of eight or the baby eight months J seri 
old.” H 

. . : you 

BALTAZAR put his hands in his pockets, | min 
laughed, turned away, and sat down again in butt 

his chair. ‘‘We seem to have got on to the basis isn’t 

| of a nice and interminable discussion. Let part 
us get off it for the present. We have plenty twel 

| of time. If I’m anything at all, I’m a man of S] 
| illiritable patience.” sac 
She laughed out loud. She could not help § rene 

it. A typhoon proclaiming its zephyrdome and ever 

; proclaiming it not jestingly, but with the ac-’ J son 
| cent of deeply-rooted conviction! ‘You? H 
| You patient? Oh, my dear—”’ “W] 
“There!” he cried, jumping up from his In 
chair. ‘You have called me ‘my dear’!” say 
Quickly she retorted: “I didn’t. At least,I § thin 
didn’t mean to. You caught me up in your ] 
patient way. I was going go call you my dear § hone 
something—my dear sir—my dear man—” But 
“My name happens to be John,” said Bal- § wait 
tazar. Teast 
“My dear John’? No. I wasn’t going to face 
say that.” : ory. 

| “Why?” othe 
“Tt sounds as if we had been married for W 
twenty years.” wrec 
With feminine instinct she had put her foot § to.” 

on his man’s vanity and had used it as a rock- 

climber would, as a projection to mount to d 
safety. She saw him uncertain, unhumorous, € 
and felt pleasurably conscious of advantage tism, 
gained. life? 
“You said it twenty years ago, at any rate.” § life c 
She sat up victoriously in her chair. “I DoI 
didn’t. Never. I don’t think I had the cour- § ute o 
age to call you anything. Certainly not John. § hody 
I never even thought of you as John. Asa that 
| label you were John Baltazar. But not John— shoul 
| tout court—like that. Oh, no!” quest 
| “TI suppose you're - right,” said Baltazar. & itwit 
| “Tt’s a devilish name. It’s everything that’s “O 
| dull and prosaic in the English genius concen- sank | 
trated into one uninspiring vocable. Unlike J cours 
other idiot names, it has no pleasing diminu- “HY 
| tive. Johnnie is insulting. Jack is Adelphi § about 
melodrama. Thank God I’ve been spared Prett} 
both! Now I burst upon you after twenty we sh 
years as John, and you naturally receive the FP throw 
idea with derision.” ; § stand 
“Qh, it’s not so bad as that,” she cried. She 
“Look at the great men of your name. John & ‘The, 
of Gaunt, John Knox, John Bunyan, John OW 
Locke, John Stuart Mill—” i “Al 
“A merry crew of troubadours, aren't they? He 
said Baltazar. , halted 
Whereat they both laughed, and the situa- the te 
tion, as far as it affected Marcelle, was te piteou 
lieved. They talked freely of the twenty @ morse 
years of their separation. She of her work, & He cl; 
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; everything? 


an elder sister; her brothers, both 
n herself, in the Navy. He, of 
is lamentable adventure on the 
found that Godfrey, carrying 
had saved him from the ab- 
Quong-Ho aroused 
She 
longed to see Quong-Ho. Tea was set out in 
old-fashioned style, and she presided at the 
table. She laughed at the wry face he made 
aver the first sip‘ of ‘the good strong, Ceylon 
blend. Not the least dismal aspect of the 
tragedy of Spendale Farm, he explained, was 
the destruction of the chests of priceless tea 
which he had brought from China, stuff that 
yielded liquid and fragrant gold, lingering on 
the palate like exquisite wine. | 5 

“Cyrse the Huns for robbing me of my 
tea,” he cried, “besides cursing them for a 
million other deviltries! And yet the just 
man must give even Huns their due. They’ve 
done one good thing.” 

Marcelle flashed a protest. ‘‘ They haven’t. 
They’re incapable of it. I’ve been in France, 
in the thick of it, close up to the Front, and 
I’ve seen things. I know. They haven’t 
done one good thing.” 

“They have,” said Baltazar. 
brought you and me together.”’ 

“Qh!” said Marcelle rather foolishly. “1 
thought you were referring to something 
serious.” 

He fastened on the word. ‘‘Serious? Do 
you suppose that your presence here at this 
minute, with that little bitten-into piece of 
buttered toast between your finger and thumb, 
isn’t the most serious fact in my life since I 
parted from you on the Newnham Road 
twenty years ago?” 

She dropped the bit of 
saucer and regarded him with dismayed 
renewal of her earlier fears. ‘Why spoil 
We were beginning to get along 


alter by 
younger tha 
China and h 
moorland. He 
out his request, hi 
horred recital of his story. 
her curiosity and amused interest. 


“They've 


toast into her 


so nicely.” 

He became aware of her piteous attitude. 
“What have I said?’’ he asked solicitously. 

In distress she replied: ‘* What you mustn’t 
say again. If you do, it’s the end. It makes 
things impossible.” 

“T don’t see why it should. If I weren’t 
honest about it, it would be a different matter. 
But Iam honest. [ can’t tell you that I’ve 
waited for you all these years, for the simple 
reason that I never dreamed I should see your 
face again. But I’ve been true to your mem- 
ory.. It has knocked out the possibility of any 
other woman. That's plain fact.”’ 

Woman-like, she said: “1 suppose I've 
wrecked your life. God knows I never meant 
to.” 


dEN he rose and flung his arms out. His 

essential integrity spoke through his ego- 
tism. He tapped his broad chest. ‘‘ Wrecked my 
life? If a man’s a man, do you suppose his 
life can be wrecked by anybody but himself? 
Do I look like a wreck? I’ve lived every min- 
ute of these twenty years to the full power of 
body and brain. If I made eny appeal on 
that score to your pity or like sentiments, I 
should be a contemptible liar. If there’s any 
question of playing the devil with lives, I did 


§ it with yours. "’ 


“Oh, no, no!” Her voice quivered, and she 
sank back in her chair with averted head. “Of 
course not! That's absurd.” 

“Well, then,” he asked, “‘what’s all the fuss 
about? We loved each other when we parted. 
Pretty passionately and desperately, too. Why 
we shouldn’t love each other now, when fate 
throws us together again,I can’t under- 


| stand,” 


_She answered wearily: “I’ve told you. 
‘The years that the locust hath eaten.’” ~ 

“What locust?” 

“Ah!” she sighed. 

He took a pace or two toward the door, 
halted; turned and looked at her as she sat by 
the tea-table, and the pain in her eyes and the 
piteous twist of her lips smote him with re- 
morse. A remarkable idea entered his head. 
He clinched the entrance by smiting his left 








‘Five years ago tonight 
we didn’t have a cent!”’ 


“That was when I was still at Evans’ making 
Remember how hard we tried to start a little 


week! 


‘rainy-day ’ bank account—and failed? 
All we needed was some 


I tell you, Helen, we owe my position, our fine 


it was after we got this book? 
system. 
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Then how easy 


home and all the luxuries we have chiefly to this Platex 


Budget! It’s the greatest thing in the 
world for teaching people to save!” 


Prosperity and happiness in thousands of homes 
all over the country can be traced to the time when 
the Platex Budget became a fixture in the house- 
hold. This system was devised by a successful 
American business man for use in his own home. 
It enabled him to get out of debt, live comfort- 
ably on a small income and save money. What it 
did for him it will do for you. 

The Platex Budget is a handsome, olive, seal- 
grain finish, semi-flexible, imitation-leather book, 
stamped in gold. It contains 160 pages, size 8% 
x 11 inches, and is made to keep your household 
accounts for five years. — It will keep track of your 
spending, show where every penny goes and make 
it easy for you to set aside a definite amount for 
each of your needs, as well as a definite amount 
to save. You don’t need to know anything about 
bookkeeping or accounting. Anyone can keep 
the records in three minutes a day. 

Send no money until you see this system with 
your own eyes, examine it carefully in your own 
home and know just what it can do for yew. You 
need not send us a penny in advance. Keep it 5 
days. See how easy it is to understand—how 
practical—how efficient!) Then if vou feel you 
can afford not to use it, return it and you will 


Read these letters 
from delighted users 


C. V. Cowell, 42 Kind St., 
Hartford, Conn., writes:— 
Bycomparisonmuchthebest 
book of its kind. Am very 
glad to have found it. 

Mrs. Francis E. Nail, Mc- 
Callsburg, Iowa, writes:— 
Have received and examined 
the Platex Budget and am re- 
mitting $2.00 (Two Dollars) 
in payment forsame. Iam 
very much pleased withit and 
believe it will solvethe house- 
hold account problem forme. 
Had I known there was so 
simpleasystem forthehouse- 
wife, 1 am sure I could have 
saved a great deal since I be- 
gan housekeeping eight years 
ago. 

Clyde M. Noble, Treasury 
Dept., Washington, D. C., 
writes:—I havecompared the 
Platex Budget carefully with 
several other systems and 
have decided that it is best 
suitedforthepurpose. There 
are several features which in 
my opinion make the book 
more satisfactory thanany of 
the others which I inspected, 
particularly the yearly bal- 
ance sheet and yearly sum- 
maries. A friend, wholooked 
over the book, was so well 
pleased that he desires me to 
order a copy forhim. Iam, 
accordingly enclosing post- 
officemoney order in the sum 
of $4.00 to cover the cost of 





two books. 





owe us nothing. But if you feel 
that it means the beginning of 
financial independence for you, 
send us $2 and the book is yours. 
Just fill out and mail the conve- 
nient coupon and this handsome- 
ly bound, wonderfully simple and 
helpful system will come to you 
postpaid, by return mail. 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 


THE PLATEX PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. 2-W 87 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy of 
the Platex Budget. I promise to send you $2 in 
full payment or return the book within 5 days. 


Name.. oes 


Address. =... ...: 









End Every 
Corn Before 
You Fit a 
Shoe 
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No Dainty 


If You Consider Corns 


There are these three ways: 


1—Get big loose-fitting shoes which don’t pinch corns, or which permit corn pads. 
2—Get dainty shoes and suffer. 


3—Remove the corns. 
The Sensible Way 


The last way is the only way to nowadays consider. A corn is today a reflection. 
It signifies neglect. 

Millions of people know that corns can be quickly ended. They have proved it 
repeatedly with Blue-jay. 

They apply it in a jiffy, and the pain stops instantly. The corn never aches again. 

In two sk the corn completely disappears. Only one corn in ten needs a second 
application. 

A large proportion of all corns are now ended in that way. 


Scientific Methods 


Blue-jay is the scientific method, evolved by scientific men. It is made in labora- 
tories known the world over. 

It has displaced, with those who know, the old, harsh, mussy method. It substitutes 
a method which is gentle, sure and right. 

People who now pare corns and merely pad them do themselves injustice. Corn 
troubles should be ended. 

People who use wrong treatments court soreness and disappointment. 

Let Blue-jay prove itself. Try it on one corn. It will show you the way to dainty. 
corn-free feet. 

You will never let a corn annoy you after that. 

Please don’t delay. Ask your druggist now for Blue-jay and apply tonight. 


: Blue=jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly —-Ends Corns Completely 
For Millions Every Month 


25c Per Package—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
































How Blue-jay Acts 
A is a thin, soft protecting ring which 
stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 


7 B is the B & B wax, centered on the 
corn to gently undermine it. 















Cc C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around 
the toe and makes the rlaster snug and 
comfortable. 984) 
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| another hour. With some apprehension she 


| said. ‘And I haven’t even finished my tea,” 











The House of Baltazar 
palm with his right fist. Naturally any idea 
coming into Baltazar’s head could not ‘ail to 
be correct. He went behind her chair and laid 
his finger-tips on her shoulder, 

“My dear,” said he tenderly, “forgive me 
I ought to have thought of it before, A beau. 
tiful and accomplished woman—”’ 

She swerved rotnd. “Oh, don’t! You 
mean that there may have been some one elg 
—since— Well, there hasn’t. 1’ve been far 
too busy.” And seeing him incredulous of the 
fallibility of his idea, she added with a touch 
of petulance, “If there had been anybody, | 
should have told you so at once.” ~ : 

For the moment she wished there had beep 
an intervening lover whose memory she could 
use as a rampart, for again she felt defenseless 
If only Godfrey would come! He had promised 
to call for her on his way back from London 
whither he had been summoned by a Medical 
Board. She glanced at the clock on the man. 
telpiece. Godfrey’s train would not arrive for 






















watched Baltazar, who was moving about the 
room in a restless, puzzled way. 
“Don’t you see you’re spoiling it all?” she 
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Laughter like quick sunshine lit his face. 
‘A thousand pardons, Marcelle. [I of all peo- 
ple to outrage the etiquette of tea-drinking!” 
He sat down. ‘Another cup, please. I shall 
get used to it soon. The Ceylon tea, I mean, 
not being with you.” 






HE breathed again, rather wondering at the 

power of a light word. Of course she had 
learned the way of tactful dealing with quen- 
lous or obstinate patients. Had she instine- 
tively applied the method to Baltazar? A 
flush crept into her cheek. Perhaps thos 
were right who proclaimed that man sick or 
man sound was the same overgrown child. 
Hitherto she had regarded man sick with 
maternal indulgence. Was she to regard man 
sound, in the person of John Baltazar, from 
the same maternal point of view? It would be 
a change from the old one. For twenty year 
she had looked on the John Baltazar of thirty 
with the eyes of the girl of eighteen, and she 
had beheld him as a god. Now she looked 
upon the man of fifty with the eyes of the 
woman of thirty-eight. It was not that either 
of them had grown wondrously old. On the 
contrary, he appeared to have changed ab 
surdly little, for his face had ever been eager 
and marked with the lines of thought which 
time had but accentuated; his figure had te 
tained its athletic suggestion of strength and 
activity, and his manner had the fire and vehe- 
mence of youth. And she herself had received 
assurance, from an anxiously consulted mirror 
of beauty that endured, and physically sh 
rejoiced in the consciousness of splendid health nati 
enabling her to work untiringly at tasks thal - "a 
had all but prostrated her fifteen years ago, ID I've t 
which respect she was younger than ever. No 
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it was not that he was an old man and she an rp 

old woman between whom the revival @ ie 
romance would have been pathetically ludi- we 

crous. It wasn’t thatatall.... a 

After she had handed him the cup of tea a 4 

she took up the long abandoned bit of toast ona 

| which she had dropped into the saucer. Laugh a h 








ing, he leaned forward and whipped from _ by Ge 
fingers the cold and forlorn morsel, which he® \- 






























threw into the fire, and sprang to hand her the ~~ 
covered china dish from the warming hob. — That’ 
“Not that unsacramental bit of bread,” be She 
cried. ; 
It was not done rudely or bearishly; It W at 
done in the most charming way in the world, ently 
done with a cavalier, conquering lightnes would 
what the French call panache, characteristic (@ A 
the bright creature who had overpowered .r ies 
overmastered her in her impressionable She 
hood. She helped herself from the hot pile y chien 
toast, and her smile of thanks was not without og 
a curl of ironic indulgence. The_ mastertt ie 
ness of the proceeding in no way offended e thing 
its manner being so perfect, but It did ne in't 
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The House of Baltazar 


trike the old romantic chord. Its symbolism 
f jlluminatingly upon her. The god of 

girl of eighteen to the woman of thirty- 
eight appeared merely as self-willed, erratic, 
and vehement man. The glamour that had 
invested him faded like the colors of dawn, and 
the sunshine beat on him in‘a hard, mistless air. 


LF forgive me. 


( Te, A beau- 


don’t! Yoy He stood before her in the full light. While 
Tee one else J ye listened to his pleasant talk, her feminine 
ove, bee ha gibeonsciousness observed him in clear defini- 
edulous of the It admitted his many virile and admi- 


With a touch 
n anybody, | 


here had been 
ory she could 
It defenseless, 
had promised 
trom London, 
by a Medical 
< on the man- 
not arrive for 
rehension she 
ing about the 


table qualities—he was a man out of the com- 
mon mold; he was ruthless in the prosecution 
of the lines of conduct which he laid down for 
himself—and these same lines had been in- 
gpired by high moral or spiritual ideals; in 
his egotism he might unthinkingly trample 
over your body in order to reach his ends, but 
at your cry of pain he would be back in a 
flash, tearing himself to bits with remorse, 
overwhelming you with tenderness; a man, 
too, of great intellect—in his own sphere, of 
genius; a contradictory being, a hectoring 
vant, a wayward child, a helpless sentimen- 
talist; possibly, with all that, the overgrown 
baby of the nurses’ tradit*‘on; a man possessing 
all the defects of his masculine qualities. Not 
agod. Nothing like a god. Justa man. Just 
an interesting, forceful, even fascinating man 
whom she was meeting for the first time. A 
brilliant stranger. She gasped at the swift 
realization, even while she smiled at his de- 
gription of what passed tor a hospital at Chen- 
Chow. A stranger. Yet memory had made 
familiar every gesture, every intonation. He 
had not changed. It was she who had changed 
The fault lay in herself, baffling attempts at 
explanation. She began to accuse herself of 
callousness, deadness of soul, and at last con- 
science impelled her to make some sort of 
amends. ‘There remained but a quarter of an 
hour before Godfrey was due. 
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“WONDER,” she said with a little air of de- 
liberation, “‘whether you would let me 
say something—and remain quite quiet?” 

He replied- happily: ‘‘L swear I'll sit in this 
chau until you give me leave to get up. But 
why say it? You’ve never let me finish what 
I want to tell you. It has to be told now, ora 
month or six months or a year hence. It’s 
silly to waste time, so why not now? I’ve 
awakened from a long sleep to find myself in a 
world of marvels, in a new, throbbing Eng- 
land, and for the first time in my life every 
pulse in me throbs with my country. I must 
play my part in the big drama. I’ve also 
awakened to find even deeper and more pas- 
sionate things gripping at my heart. My son, 
of whom I never knew. And you. You, Mar- 
celle. No, no!’ he laughed. ‘I’m not going 
togetup. I'll put the point in the most phleg- 
matic way possible. I love you now as much 
as ever I did. I want to marry you at once. 
I've been pursuing shadows for half a century. 
] want to get into the substance of life at last. 
A man can’t do it by himself. He needs a 
woman, just as—to advance an abstract 
proposition—a woman needs a man. You’rethe 
only woman in the world for me. Together, 
you and I, we can go forth strong into this 
wonderful conflict. You can help me; I 
Cah help you. If you’re tired and want rest, 
by God, you shall have it. You shan’t do a 
hand’s-turn. But a smile and a whisper from 
you will fill me with strength for both of us. 
That's the proposition.” 

She looked for a long time into the fire, her 
sy aslant, her lips and fingers accompanying 
et thoughts in nervous movements. Pres- 
eatly she said in a low voice: “A man like you 
would want the sun, moon and stars.” ‘ 

And would see that he got them,” said Bal- 
azar. “They're there, right enough.” 

She shook her head despairingly. ‘That’s 
where you make the mistake. You would 
want what I couldn’t give, what isn’t in me to 
the Don’t you see it’s no good? The whole 
int non. I thought it was alive, but it 
snt. S dead. I’m dead. I suppose a 
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BLOUSES 


cI, Lors of fun for sonny but mighty hard on his 











f z ; I 
) clothes! That’s where the quality of Kaynee Blouses 
a shows—they’re built for real American boys and 
y stand the rough and tumble wear they give them. 
E ew You’re always proud of a youngster in a Kaynee 
te “sp Blouse—the trim shoulder line, the well set collar 
TOPO that conceals the long youthful neck, the absence 
hin of dangling draw strings and the exclusive pattern 
4 AT give him a well-cared-for look. 

Ly Only the best sunfast and tubfast materials go 
Wl into Kaynee garments—the reputation of the 
S ey Kaynee Company has been built on “quality.” 
~ re All the better stores carry Kaynee Blouses. 

One of the “Let them grow up in Kaynee’”’ Creepers, Undertogs, 


Jane Hathaway 
Styles for 
litile tots. 


Pajamettes, Rompers, Wash Suits, Blouses, Shirts. 


The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and IOI 149 











We are looking 
for a certain 
young woman— 


She may be a young housewife who, 





because. of the present high prices, is 
finding it hard to make both ends meet. 
She may be a college girl dependent upon her 


own resources to complete a training that will 
fit her for a paying profession. 


She may be a daughter who is staying 
home, helping with the housework. 








kK * She may be holding a responsible office position. 





She has an engaging personality, is educated 
and not afraid to meet people. 





She believes in developing the very best that 
is in her and-takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity she has, to do so. 






She is. progressive. 





She believes in making her time of real material 
value to her as well as a source of enjoyment 
and uses her spare hours as wisely as those 
for work. 


She sees no reason WHY she should be satis- 
fied with her present income. She wants 
more money. 














Are you that young woman? 


If you are that young woman; if you tan use 
$10, $25, $50 or more every month, there is 
an opening for. you with one of the largest 
publishing organizations of its kind in the 
world. 






We need a representative in your city to look 
after. the new and renewal subscriptions to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and our five other 
magazines. This coupon properly filled out 
and returned will bring you full particulars. 









GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Department 9 B 

119 West goth Street 
New York City 








MEA 92). tak en hE ee RO) OE Wace: 9. hg ee 

















Please send me full particulars concerning your money-making plan. 
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nurse’s work eventually unsexes 

That’s frank enough, isn’t it?’’ * 
“Tt’s a frank statement of a conclusion 

rived at through fallacious reasoning,” replied 

Baltazar. 




















































































































































She shivered. “Dhese things have noth ) 
to do with reason. “In all these years haven f° 
you learned that?” wot 

“No,” said he. ‘‘Schopenhauer and his flar 
lot were idiots. Love is the apotheosis of Dol 
reason. My dear,” he added, rising, “this js che 
profitless argument. I’m getting up withoy§ %° 
your permission, but I’ll be as unobstreperoys him 
as thistle-down. If you feel you can’t marry § ‘¥e 

| me, well, you can’t. The reasons you will fing '*t 
are perfectly logical, but throw away the rotten Goc 
fallacy in your premise of sexlessness, Yo, 2" 
are woman all through, my dear, from you the 
a to your heart. Perhaps I’ve been rathe | "% 
like a bull at a gate—the gate of Heaven, |} Mi@ 
suppose I was built like that. But if you’ kind 
let us be friends, dear friends, | won’t worry she! 
| you any more. I promise.” 4 Bey, 
She broke down. Tears came. “D’m gy scho 
| sorry, so sorry. But you do understand, dont} “ 
you?” man 

“T don’t say I understand, my dear,” he I Wi 
replied very tenderly. “But I accept the phe. "™ 
nomenon.” ~~ D 

He'turned and looked out of the window at the 

| the quiet road. Presently a taxi-cab drew up pres 
outside. fami 

“Here’s Godfrey,” he said. adm: 

She rose. “Pll go down and meet him} Ve 
There’s no use of his climbing all these difficult of th 

| Stairs.” ; woul 

“You'll come again, won’t you?” And see. who 
ing a flicker of hesitation pass over her face, hep ™™ 
added, “If only to let me show you Quong§ °™ 
Ho.” same 

“Yes, Pll come again,” she replied, “if onh both 
to show .you—” I 

‘““ What?” she s 

“That I’m sorry.” He 

She moved quickly to the door, which h gests 
opened, and he followed her down-stairs. angr 
the vestibule they met Godfrey. Gloom over her, 
spread the young man’s candid face, and de As f 
jection marked his behavior, neither of whic '°™ 

| could be accounted for by the fact of the Medi "8° 
| cal Board’s having given him, as he announced PUS: 
a further two months. Baltazar’s proposal ty ye 
run over soon to Churton Towers for a talk d me 
he welcomed with polite lack of enthusiasmg °°”! 
He took leave with the solemnity of a medical we, } 
man departing from a house with a corpse init pose 
| ‘It doesn’t seem to be one of the House 0 = 
‘ Baltazar’s lucky days,” said Baltazar to him- an 
self, as he went up to his room. Phew 
| on 
| =e now 
| XVI Chur 
' TT was not till long afterward that Baltazar — 
learned the cause of his son’s discomfiture. site 
Marcelle learned it at once. The boy explode! 
with pent-up indignation. Dorothy hi 
turned him down, callously turned him dow BY 
Could Marcelle imagine such _heartlessnes’ braid 
He had gone to-her after his Board. — Seeint ae 
| that she had undertaken to keep him in the pipe 
| Army, it was only civil to report progress. Be . ‘ 
sides, the house had been open to him sine’ peer 
| childhood. Well, there she was alone in thé that 
drawing-room. Looked bewitching. Jolly # pec 
possible. Everything right as rain. Then, 94 
didn’t know how it happened—perhaps bf yy, ,, 
cause she hadn’t discouraged him at the Car myst 
| ton—anyhow there it was. He lost his head; old d 
told her he loved her, worshiped her, and al beau 
the rest of it, and asked her to marry hin Flash 
She broke into peals of laughter and recom i . 
mended him not to be an idiot. She had the teen 
infernal impudence to laugh at him! If sh eight. 
had been a man, he would have wrung #4 But 1 
neck. . . aie Was t 
“And that isn’t all,” he cried. “W hat @ being 
you think she had the colossal nerve tO} wom, 
me? That she was engaged to my brother LO him f 
pold. Leopold! ‘Why,’ I said, ‘only the OUR his ¢, 





° sth 
day you informed me you were fed up ™ 
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The House of Baltazar 


1d” ‘Oh! that,’ she said airily, ‘was 
before the engagement.’ Apparently the 
prute’s just home on leave and has stolen a 
on me. Easy enough with two feet,” 
bitterly. 
beater tried to console. After all, he was 
very young, not yet one-and-twenty. It 
would be years before he could marry. He 
fared up at the suggestion. That was what 
Dorothy, a month older than he, had the cool 
cheek to say. What did age matter? He was 
asold as the world. He had all his life behind 
him. In the trenches alone he had spent 
twenty years. As for marrying, he was per- 
tectly able to support a wife, not being, through 
God’s grace, one of those unhappy devils of 
new army officers who were wondering what 
the deuce they would do to earn their living 
when the war was over. . . . She had treated 
him devilishly. A decent girl would have been 
kind and sorry and let him down easily. But 
! 
. She treated me as though I were a lout of a 
schoolboy and she a woman of thirty. Only 
the woman of thirty would at least have had 
manners. Well, she’s going to marry Leopold. 
I wish her joy of him. She’ll have a rotten 
time.” 
Decidedly it had not been a lucky day for 
the House of Baltazar. Marcelle was op- 


administer comfort. Yesterday she would 


coffee marks the close of the 


ressed by a sense of guilt for her share in the plore : 
family disaster and felt tragically unable to Te serving of the after-dinner 


have poured healing sympathy over the hurts 
of the evilly entreated youth, and her wrath | 
would have flamed out upon the heartless minx} 
who had spurned the love of a gallant gentle-| 
man. But today how could she? Had not 
some horrible freak of chance put her in the 
same dock as Dorothy, worthless criminals 
both? 

“T suppose you were very angry with her,” 
she said timidly. 

He flung out a hand. Oh, that inherited 
gesture! Angry? Who wouldn’t have been| 
angry? He would never see her, speak to} 
her, think of her again. He had told her so. | 
As for receiving favors from General Mack-} 
north, she was not to dare insult him by dream- | 
ing ofit. Marcelle pictured a very pretty rum- 
pus. Godfrey was not John Baltazar’s son 
for nothing. 

And she, in the modern idiom, had turned 
down John Baltazar with less ostensible reason, 
for, after all, she had not engaged herself to 
anotherman. Was he, too, like his son, hurling 
anathema at the head of a faithless woman? 
Outwardly he had been very courteous, as- 
tonishingly gentle, but he was older and had 
learned self-restraint. How.was he taking it 
now? She was very glad when they reached 
Churton Towers and when she stripped from | 
herself the unfamiliar trappings of Marcelle | 
Baring and put on the comforting, impersonal | 
uniform of the nurse. 


BALTAZAR, however, carried out none oi 

Marcelle’s forebodings. He neither up- 
braided her, nor smashed furniture, nor made 
one of his volcanic decisions. He merely lit a 
pipe and sat down and tried to think out his 
unqualified rejection. It was a second Zeppelin 
bomb, annihilating the castle in the air which 
that morning had appeared utterly solid and 
assured, as effectively as the first had wiped 
out Spendale Farm and all that it signified. 
He couldn’t make head or tail of it. He sat a 
mystified man. For him the glamour of the 
old days had not faded. In her ripe woman’s 
beauty she was more desirable than ever. 
Flashes had shown the continuance of her old 
wit and gaiety. Thank God she wasn’t eigh- 
teen still! What would he do with a child of 
eighteen? The association was unthinkable. 
But the woman into which she had developed 
bers the ideal mate and companion. As for her 
eing dead, that was rubbish. Never was 
— more splendidly alive. . . . Now let 
= try to get her point of view. He clenched 
ls tecth on his pipe. At eighteen she loved 
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The House of Baltazar 


him. She made some sort of hero of him She 
kept up her idealization until she met hin an 
elderly, unromantic savage of fifty. 

her romance fell tumbling about her ears and 
she said to herself, “Oh, my God! [ can't 
marry this!” 


It was the “that® which he had thought 


T 


himself that the second bomb had sent ints 


eternity. It took a lot of confused and blink 
wonder for him to realize Marcelle’s “hic” 
Having realized, he accepted it grimly, : 


He had a little passage of arms with her 


some days afterward. She invited it, anxioys 
to know how deeply she had wounded, 
“I’m wretched because I feel I’ve again 
brought you unhappiness,”’ she confessed, 
“That you should be leading the life you 
wish to lead is my happiness,” he replied, not 


- insincerely. 


“‘1 feel so selfish,”’ she said. 

“Which means that if I pestered and blys. 
tered and raved and stormed and made your 
days a nightmare of remorse, you would end 
by marrying me out of desperation?” 

She shrugged her shoulders helplessly, “] 
suppose I should.” 

“Then I'll not do it. |You’d be merely g 
scared sort of slave of duty, suffering all'the 


time from acute inflammation of the conscience, pt j 


I, being a product of human civilization and 
not a German or a gorilla or even a Hottentot, 


should be soon aware of the fact, and our lives § 
would be the most exquisite misery the mind f; 


could conceive.” 

“T can’t see why you don’t hate me,” she 
said. 

“T think I’ve arrived at an understanding 
of the phenomenon,” he replied with a wry 
smile. “You might just as well try to recreate 
a vanished rainbow as a lost illusion.” He 
smiled. ‘Go in peace,” said he. 


jejune 
He | 

mence. 

Presen 


To himself he said, ‘“‘I1 wonder what will bef 


the next knock-down blow.” 


NOt being able to take charge of Marcelle 

and Godfrey, who both seemed bent on 
going their respective independent ways, and 
Quong-Ho stilllingering at Water- End, Baltazar 


applied himself seriously to England. Finst@jj 
he must learn, learn more fully the endless, 


ramifications of national and _ international 
life that formed the nervous ganglion of that 
manifestation of activity known as the war 
In pursuit of knowledge he not only read 
books, but eagerly availed himself of even 
opportunity of social intercourse. His circle 
of acquaintances grew rapidly. His thre 
friends, loyal sponsors, had started him with 
the reputation of an authority on Far Eastem 
problems. He became a little lion, and de 
lighted in it like a child. 

A great monthly review published an artick 
on China written by a well-known diplome 
tist. It was so deplorably wrong in its failure 
to reach any possible Chinese point of view 
that Baltazar shut himself up for a couple d 
days in his inn sitting-room and wrote a scath- 
ing refutation of the eminent sociologist’ 
propositions. This, the ink on the last sheets 
scarcely dry, he put into an envelop and sett 
off to the editor. A week later the article was 
returned with the stereotyped form of rejec 
tion. In a fury Baltazar sought Weatherly 
and consulted him as to the quickest meals 
of wading in that editor’s blood. Here wa 
this monstrous ass, he shouted, who, on the 
strength of having passed a few months at the 
Embassy in Pekin, with his owl’s eyes full 
the dust politely thrown in them by blant 
Chinese officials, not knowing a word of all 
Chinese language, written or spoken, without! 
the vaguest idea of the thoughts or aspiiatiols 
of the educated man in the interior of the king: 
dom, was granted the authority of a great Ie 
view to spread abroad in this country 4 
miasma of his pestilential ignorance. 1 
stupendous and pernicious asses of his pr 
should be allowed to mold. British. pub 
opinion was a scandal of scandals. An whet 
he, who knew, wrote to expose the solemn fe 
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0 Of him. She Hh.ne and sealing-wax dummy’s imbecility, an} 






© met him, an Bl iyally colossal ass of an-editor sent back his} 

fifty. a as if it were an essay on Longfellow | 
her ears, and B-rtten by a schoolgirl. | 
30d! T can't “«When you’ve finished foaming at the} 









nouth, my dear J. B.,” said Weatherley, “‘let 
nelook at the manuscript. Ah!” he remarked, 
Piming over the pages, “untyped, difficult to| J 
ad owing to sacva indignatio playing the| @& 
ipyil with a neat though not very legible hand -| 
iting, and signed by a name calamitously 
known to the young and essentially Oxford 
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rimly, 

rms with her 










ed it, anxious Peanyfeather.’” { 
unded. “Your serene equanimity does me a lot of] | 
el I’ve again Hood,” growled Baltazar. i = 
‘onfessed, “You must advance with the times, my | 





' the life you 
€ replied, not 





ar J. B.,” laughed Weatherley. “Why on 
wrth didn’t you ring the man up, telling 
im who you were, and then have the thing 
typed?” 
““Telephones and typewriters!” cried Balta- 

. “This new world’s too complicated for 
me.” 

“Never mind,” said Weatherley. “Leave 
hings in my hands. I'll fix up Pennyfeather. 
If he persists in his obscurantism, owing to a 
desire to save his face, lll send the article to 
esson of the Jmperial Review, who'll jump 
at it.” 
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_be merely g 
fering all’ the 
he conscience, 
rilization and f “T accept your help gratefully,” replied 
a Hottentot, Bpaltazar. “But all you’ve said confirms me 
and our lives fi, my opinion that your friend Pennyfeather 
ery the mind ff; a lazy, incompetent hound. He and his 
iejune magazine can starve to death.” 

He laughed after a while at his own vehe- 
_ Brence. They talked of the points at issue. 
nderstanding BPresently Weatherley said: 

with a wy “After all, you’re two years behindhand in —, ° 
ry to recreateBChinese affairs. Chinese adherence to the A Pillow 
lusion.” HeBillied cause is of vast importance. Why for the 

F on’t you go out again on behalf of the Gov- 29 

What will bemment and pick up the threads?” i Body 

Baltazar burst out: “I go back to China? | 
That God-forgotten country of dead formule, | 

of Marcellefn which I’ve wasted the prime of my life? 
med bent onfNo, my dear friend, never again. 1’m here at 
it ways, andifast, among my own people, in the most en-} 
nd, Baltazarf@hralling moments in the history of the civi- 
a Pee ized world. For years I looked upon myself| 
the endless a Chinaman, and now I’ve awakened to find . 
internationalimyself English. And English I’m going to Stand Guardian 
tlion of that emain.”’ at the Door 


as the war “But,” objected Weatherley, “by under- of Thought 


"THE good things of life are yours; 
an optimistic, kindly trend of 
thought attracts them to you. 


Exercise your right to the possession 
iand comfort of the Sanitary Tuftless 
Sealy, jointly with your right to a harmo- 
nious state of mind and you will realize 
the full measure of sleep’s up-building 
process. 


ate me,” she 


Nature has supplied the needs of the human 
body and given each its rightful place. She 
has given us cotton. This material, perhaps 
more than any other, is identified with sani- 
tary usage. Inherently it is clean, light, fluffy, 
soft to the touch, caressing in contact. By 
reason of these attributes it is specifically the 
material for a body rest. 


t only readMtaking a Government mission in China, you ‘ The Sanitary Tuftless Sealy is made exclusively of 
clf_of even fan remain as English as you please.” Fear is the chief long fibre, prize cotton, inseparably interwoven into a 
His circle : destroyer of sleep. single batt, five feet high, then pressed down, inserted 
His three into the ticking and released to the prescribed generous 


BALt AZAR refused to consider the sugges- Anger, envy, worry, 
tion. England, his rediscovered country, are its subtle forms. 
vas his appointed sphere of action. No more Benth the Yous'-Gut 
hina for him as long as he lived. He went thoughts from your 
nway almost angry with Weatherley for put- mind when you re- 
ing such an idea into his head. No doubt he tipe. Ecadicate their 
ight be useful out there, much more useful baneful effects upon 
han a diplomatist like the arid ass who had the body— 
written the article, but to bury himself there if you would sleep 
again and leave Godfrey and Marcelle and the 
throbbing wonders of his resurrection was pre-; 
DO sterous. As he descended Weatherley’s TTTITTHL ILL 
staircase, a shiver of dismay ran down his 
spine. 5 eee ¥ 
A walk through the streets restored his’ 
equanimity. Those crowds, which once had! 
seemed so alien, were now his brothers, all} 


-d him with 
Far Eastem 
on, and de. 


depth and buoyant softness of the mattress. This con- 
struction insures permanent comfort—life time service. 
The Sealy never needs remaking, 
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The House of Baltazar 
He went in gayer mood to | : 
Jackman at a club in the West Bain | 
membership of which his host had propo 7 
him. The club, like many London clubs, bei 
hard hit by the war, had taken the up, rm 
dented step of holding an autumn election ia 
all candidates duly. proposed and seconde 
Baltazar found invited to meet him a litt 
party of influential members. He went bag 
to Godalming forgetful of Weatherley’s idier 

A few days afterward he met Weatherley ‘i 
appointment at his chambers in the Temp; 
A group of publicists outside professiany 
journalism, of which Baltazar guessed }j 
friend to be one of the initiative forces, Wer 
about to bring out a new weekly review de 
voted to the international phases of the war 
to all racial questions from Greenland to Ney 
Guinea. Its international outlook would k 
unlimited, but of course it would pursue ; 
relentless anti-German policy. Would Balts. 
zar care to join the band? Ii so, would ky 
attend a meeting of the founders of the reviey 
that afternoon? 

“My dear fellow,” cried Baltazar, holding 
out both his hands, ‘it’s meat and drink ty 
me. 

“You'll take up the Far Eastern end of th 
thing,” said Weatherley. 

“T’ll write about China till I’m dead, if yo 
like,”’ said Baltazar, “‘so long as I don’t hay 
to go back to the infernal country.” 

Again, after the meeting, Ba!tazar returned 

- to Godalming in a glow. Thanks to Weather. 
Fock se ‘i i ; f | ley, he had at last got a footing in the greal 

ed struggle. 

: In a telephone. talk with Marcelle he tol 
her all about it. He heard a ripple 9 
laughter. 

“Where does the fun come in?”’-he asked, 

Her voice said: ‘‘You’re so young and en 
thusiastic. You ought to be the son and God 
frey the father.” 

“By the way,” said he, “what’s the matt 
with Godfrey? He’s about as cheerful as 
police-court in a fog.” 

Marcelle, who could not betray Godfrey 
confidence, attributed his depression to th 
tediousness of his recovery and the uncer 
tainty of the future. 

“Of course, of course!” replied Baltaza 
penitently. ‘I’m a selfish beast, never enter 
ing into other people’s feelings. I mus 
brighten things up for him.” 


HE opportunity came very much soonej 

than Baltazar had any reason to anticipate 

in their meeting with Lady Edna Donnithorp 
in the lounge of the Carlton. 

Young, beautiful, royally assured, she a 
vanced laughing to Baltazar. 

‘‘What about your promise, Mr. Baltazar 
Pie-crust?”’ 

He had sat next her at dinner a week befor 
and she had graciously invited him to come t 
tea one afternoon, to have a quiet, interestin’ 
talk, she said, away from crowds of disturbins 
people. She was the wife of the Parliamer 
tary Secretary of one of the new Ministries, the 
daughter of the -Earl of Dunstable, and 1 
other ways a woman of considerable impot 
tance. Her radiant photographs _recurte 
week after week in the illustrated papel 


' : N MH Bottl ip whispered that she had turned th 
Gossip: whispered that she had turned Uk 

@o a ursing ott € Prime Minister round her little finger and that 

fT r ad when he had recovered from dizziness, be 


found he had given her elderly and uninspiriny} 


VERY time your baby feeds ‘eo oe a a place in the ee Bs: 
Pe gga ge ya ante aa a tainly no one was more surprised than * 
: : : ’ , ‘ | Donnithorpe himself. That he owed his a¢ 
its health—perhaps its life—is 4 4 vancement to his wife was common know: 
threatened by the germs that breed : | edge, but alone of mortals he was unawale ( 
in the twists and turns of the : fae 1) | the fact. When asked by a friend why st 


narrow neck. The Hygeia has no had gone to so much pains, she replied, “T 
get Edgar out of the way and give him some 


neck; can be cleaned as easily as a . ee ~ --five, pu 

tumbler. First made bya physician Be: aoc ? at thing to play with. She was twenty-tve, PY 

a oe : ies if, : 1 | ing a hundred strings of fascinating intrigue; 

to save his own child. : / : > | i i ittee: 

‘ S se | flashing member of scores war committees 

HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. ai Re and contrived for herself illimitable freedom 
1206 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The House of Baltazar 


Baltazar made his apologies. He had meant 


to keep his promise, but it required courage on | 


the part of such a back number as himself. 
“Back number?” she cried. “Why, on 


your own showing you’ve only been in exis- | F 


tence a few weeks. You are the newest thing 
in numbers in London.” 

“Tt is gracious of you to say so,” replied 
Baltazar. Then, as she gave no sign of with- 


> 


drawal, ‘Lady Edna, may I introduce my | 


son—Lady Edna Donnithorpe.” 
“T thought it must be. How do you do?” 
There were dove notes in her voice which to 


the young man’s fancy invested the common- |: 
place formula with caressive significance; her | 
liquid dark blue eyes regarded him under- | 


standingly and pityingly; her hand lingered 
in a firm clasp for just an appreciable fraction 
of a second. 

“Don’t you agree with me about your 
father? You and [ are old, wise, battered peo- 
ple compared with him?” 

Youth spoke to youth, making gentle 
mock of middle age, and youth instantly 
responded. 

“My father,” replied Godfrey, drinking in 
her laughing beauty and her sympathetic 


charm, ‘has brought back from China all | 
sorts of quaint notions of filial piety, so until 1 | 


know whether my opinions of him are pious 
or not, I am rather shy at expressing them.” 

She beamed appreciation. “IT have a 
father, too, and although he has never been to 
China, I sympathize with you. One of these 
days we’ll have a little heart to heart taik 
about fathers.” 

“T should love to,” replied Godfrey. 

“Would you really? Are you sure faithless- 
ness is not hereditary in your family?” 

“Lady Edna,” said Baltazar, holding out 
the signet ring on his little finger. “If you 
saw this motto of our ancient Huguenot family 
in a looking-glass, you would read ‘Jusqu’ a la 
mort.’ The word fidéle, of course, being under- 
stood.” 

“Death is a long way off, let us hope,” she 
laughed. “But if the family faithfulness will 
last out—jusqu’a jeudi—no—I can’t manage 
Thursday—I’ll give it one day more—say 
Friday—may I expect you both to lunch with 
me? You have my address—160 Belgrave 
Square.” 

Receiving their acceptance of the invitation, 
she shook hands and went across the lounge 
to her waiting friends. 

“A most interesting type,” said Baltazar. 
“A woman of the moment.” 

“She’s wonderful!” said Godfrey. And as 
her head was turned away, he looked long and 
lingeringly at her. “Wonderful!” 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening 
Instalments 


} A ARCELLE BARING, a professional 
_~ nurse of long standing, arrived late one 
night at Churton Towers, to take up the duties 
of sister in charge. On the second day her at- 
tention was caught by the name of a young 
officer who had lost his foot, Mr. G. Baltazar. 
She came upon him working at a desk, and the 
heading of his book caught her eye, “Rigid 
Dynamics.” 

“IT was at Newnham in my younger days,’ 
she said shyly, “and oddly enough my private 
tutor was some one of your name—John Bal- 
tazar. 

The young man pushed his chair away from 
the table. “Good Lord! Did you know my 
father? What was he like? I’ve often won- 
dered, and there has been no one to tell me. 
There he was, beginning to enjoy at thirty a 
world-wide reputation, and suddenly he dis- 
appeared off the face of the earth. Why did 
he do it?” 

“He was a man of sensitive honor,” said the 
nurse, 

“Tm more than ready to believe it,” said 
the son, “but how do you know?” 
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matchless convenience. 


Tool of Opportunity”. 


Wotermatis(deal Fountain Pen 


Students returning to school and college, and busi- 
ness men and women returning tO their regular’ 
occupations enjoy a distinct advantage if equipped 
with Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 

Its unfailing readiness to write instantly anywhere, 

without need for desk or inkwell, saves time and mul- 

E tiplies daily the opportunities for accomplishment. 
In actual use, it is the most satisfactory and 
economical of all handwriting mediums, and its years 

of service are an added source of satisfaction to its 
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You can find in Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pena 
nib that suits you perfectly and a size of barrel that 
fits your hand comfortably. 

Your dealer will hep in your selection. 


fA 
Three Types: Regular, Safety and Self-Filling fs 


$2.50 and up, at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Boston 
Chicago 


BERTHE MAY’S ORIGINAL CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


mfort, abdominal support. Protects mother, 


and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance., 


Writefor Booklet No. 7,free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Mail orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 
ie? and invalids. Berthe May. 10 E. 46th St.. N. Y. 








{7 DOUBLED 


Typewrite the New Way—80 
to 100 words per minute 

in your Pay En- 
velope write for book, 


guaranteed, Earn $25 to d& 
S explaining the system. 


$40 weekly. Totally 
new system. Gives 
speed and accu- 
racy. Learn 
at home. Tells how hundreds 
of NEW WAY graduates in- 
creased their salaries $300, $500, 
$1000 yearly. SEND POSTAL 
TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2329 College Hill, Springfield, O. 
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If you want 
more money 


In using advertisements see pages & and 101 
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20 POT BU _20c, 


6 New Purity Freesies, 1 Babiana, 1 
Bloomeria,4 Star Bethlehem, 1 Double 
Rosebud, 3 Buttercup; and 4 Grand 
Duchess Oxalis. ond kt. of New 
Winter bi Spencer weet Peas and 
Carnations (wil bloom this winter)— 

Catalog and growing instructions, 
ALL MAILED FOR 20 CENTS 
catal Hivegianths,, Talivs. 
Vines Berries in 


San Francisco 
Montreal 


7 A Famous 
Free Tria Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A 


Direct from 
Factory to 
Home 
Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes 


rom 
moths, mice, dust and damp, Distinctively Desutliar Needed in every 
home, Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The finest and most unique Xmas, wedding or birth: Write 
todan for our new illustrated cata paid free. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. F, Statesville, N.C. 
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No need 
to discard them until they are 
worn out or outgrown. Just a bit of SUNSET—a fresh 
new color and the little suits, dresses, rompersandother | 
things will look like new. You will be delighted to find |; 
how easy it is to keep the children neat and attractive. | 


unsetSoapDyeg 


will save you money on your own clothes, too. That becoming | 
dress of last year needs, perhaps, only a new color and you can 

do this yourself with SUNSET as well 

as a high priced professional dyer. 
But, be sure to get SUNSET the real 
dye for all fabrics— the dye your friends 
are using. 


Sunset is fast because the color is boiled in 
to stay—no other way to make color fast. 
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The small cake is highly concentrated and has 
great dyeing strength. That is why 
Sunset costs a little more. 
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There is no substitute for 
Sunset—no other way to get 
the same wonderful results. 








Your dealer can get ail colors, 
all the time. Ask him for your 


favorite color or send 

us his name and 15 € 
cents and we will mail 

a cake postpaid. 


Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light 
Blue, Navy Blue, Light Brown, Dark 
Brown, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, 
Mustard, Old Rose, Old Blue, Orange, 
Black,Taupe, Purple, U.S. Olive Drab 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE 
CORPORATION 
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Dept. H, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Sales Representatives 
for U. S.and Canada 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc, 
New York and Toronto 
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There probably isn’t a kiddie 


who doesn’t love a bunny 







or a kitty or a frog—or wouldn’t if they knew them. 
Harrison Cady knows how to tell the children all 
about them. There is “Jimmy Jumps” the frog and 
“Funny Bunny” and “Sammy Cricket” all going 
to school. Turn to pages 53, 54 and 55—and see 
how droll they are! 











But this is only the beginning of wonderful things 
which will come each month for the children as 
a surprise. There’s a big surprise next month in Good 
Housekeeping’s children’s pages. 
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The House of Baltazar 


“Tt’s the story of a dear friend of mine.” 
replied the nurse. “ Nothing was hidden from 


| me. He was unhappy. Then the girl threw 


herself into his life. She worshiped him. And 
he fell in love with her. Only one kiss ever 
passed between them. He gripped her two 
hands and said, ‘If I withered this flower that 


| has come into my life, I should be a cursed 
| Villain.’ And a week afterward he disappeared, 


leaving no trace behind.” 

The young officer reached out his hand and 
grasped hers.  “‘ Why the friend, Sister? Why 
the camouflage? Confess.” : 

She returned his pressure, shrugged her 
shoulders, and said, “I suppose it was rather 
thin.” 

Suddenly all her heart went out to him in a 
great gush of emotion, as though she had 
found her own son, and the tears started. She 
laid rather a timid hand on his shoulder. 

““My dear,” she said, ‘“‘let us be great friends 
for the sake of the bond between us.” 

He started at her touch. “Friends! You're 
going to be the only woman I’ve ever loved!” 

Late that night she lay awake, asking her- 
self the old question that had tormented her 
all through the years. Why had John Balta- 
zar disappeared? Why had he not taken her, 
who would so gladly have given herself to him? 


ND at that very moment the lost John 

Baltazar, leaning over the gate of a re- 

mote, moorland farmstead, perhaps asked him- 
self the same question. 

He had been described by an old friend as 
‘an instinctive cutter of Gordian knots.” 
Such was his act on the day when he regained 
his college rooms after that far-off scene of rev- 
elation with Marcelle Baring. His wife hated 
him; he had no cause for delay on her account. 
Rapidly drawing his funds from the bank, he 
assumed the name of James Burden and left 
for China. ; 

For eighteen years he lived in the interior 
of China, intrigued by the fascination and 
grace of that mysterious country. Li Quong- 
Ho he had saved from death by the gift of an 
antique manuscript to the mandarin who had 
sentenced him. A sudden disgust for the new 
China drove him home as suddenly as he had 
come. 

But on arriving in London, the solitary 


| scholar found himself dangerously out of sym- 


pathy with the world. Gathering Quong-Ho, 
he took flight to the deserted farmhouse on 
the moor. Quong-Ho made all the necessary 


| trips to the village for food. No visitors ever 


took the long tramp from the road. 
He took no papers, read no word of the out- 


| side world. No hint of the war ever reached 


the ears of John Baltazar. Supreme in his 
self-made isolation, he lived his complacent, 
scholarly life, while the world rocked under 
his feet. 

As he stood at the gate, he congratulated 
| himself upon what those years of solitude had 
| brought. His great work on mathematics was 
almost completed, and for a relaxation he 
had great piles of translations of antique 
Chinese manuscripts, that would cause a sen- 
sation in the literary world when they were 
published. 

At the door Quong-Ho came to meet him. 
| Quong-Ho combined the functions of cook and 
scholar. For ten years Baltazar had trained 
him in mathematics. And in return for this 
instruction he smoothed the domestic cares ot 
the solitary hermitage on the moor. 

Suddenly the silence was disturbed by a 
| strange and unknown sound. Baltazar and 
| Quong-Ho started and looked questioningly 

at each other. It was in the air, around, above 
| them. John Baltazar put his hand to a be- 
| wildered head. Then suddenly he had a 
| second’s consciousness of bursting flame and 
overwhelming crash, and the blackness of 
death submerged his senses. , 
| When Baltazar recovered consciousness, It 
| was to a mist of bewildered agony. With in- 
| finite effort he moved, struggled to his fect. 
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After a while remembrance returned. He saw} 


his house a heap of charred ashes. Quong-Ho| 
lay as one dead, his leg broken, his ribs broken, | 


and a head wound much like Baltazar’s own. 
He knew that he must find help. Staggering, 
he reached the narrow track across the moor. | 
After an endless space of delirious effort he 
found himself at the gate of his nearest neigh- 
bor, Pillivant. 


He found Pillivant’s speech incomprehen- | 


sible. He talked of Zeppelins, of air-raids, of 


bombs. Baltazar’s glance fell upon a news- | 


paper lying on the table, the first he had seen| 
in three years. The headlines pierced his} 
consciousness like a knife. Forgetful of his | 
wound, he pored over its pages. 

The car was ready to go to the rescue of! 
Quong-Ho. Like a madman Baltazar was} 
pouring out questions to Pillivant, to the doc- 
tor, to any who would listen. He had the 
whole cataclysm to realize in one moment. 

His interest was at fever heat. When 
Quong-Ho was safely in the hospital and there 
was nothing more he could do but wait for his| 
certain recovery, he was reading everything 
published about the war. The immensity of 
the struggle took from his mind all bitterness 
at the loss of his life-work, all his manuscripts, 
the fruit of twenty years, destroyed in the fire. 

Restless, he went to London, and again he 
found himself a stranger. In the world of war 
he seemed to be the only one unused. He} 
fled to Cambridge. There he learned for} 
the first time that he had a living son, born| 
six months after his flight to China. On top 
of that disclosure came the further news that 
his son had been wounded and was still in 
the hospital at Godalming, convalescing. 

Baltazar would have liked to fly down to| 
meet him, to clasp him to his breast in true} 
melodrama fashion, but his newly acquired | 
deliberation pointed out the risks. | 

It was hard for him to write to his own son 
as Mr. James Burden, an old schoolmate of 
his father’s, asking for an interview. It was 
harder still to wait for the answer. But when 
it came, and he found himself at last on his 
way to meet the son he had never seen, he was 
wild with impatience. 

The instant he saw Godfrey, he loved him. 
He was full of compassion for his wound, furi- | 
ous at the force which could so injure a fine 
young fellow. Under the spell of his interest 
and enthusi: ism, Godfrey forget his reserve 
and talked of himself freely. 

As they spoke, Godfrey saw Marcelle | 
through the door. He called to her. | 

“Sister,” he said, “this is Mr. James Bur- | 
den. You ought to know each other. You | 
both knew my father.” 








BAL TAZAR turned, and for a few speech- 
less seconds he and Marcelle stared into 
each other’s eyes. 

“You must tell me where you have been, 
how you’ve come back to life,” she said. “You 
disappeared utterly. You never wrote. If 

ve all thought you dead, was it our fault? 
W hen Godfrey showed me your letter, I never 
dreamed who James Burden might be.’ 

“Godfrey?” Baltazar pounced on the name. 

“Do you call him Godfrey? Then you must 
be old friends. Have you been mothering him 
all his life?” | 

She shook her head. ‘How you jump at | 
conclusions! No. I met him for the first time 
Ww he ni came here, a month ago.’ 

“So it’s just chance, fate, destiny, the three 
of us meeting like this? The hand of God?— 
Wait, though. I can’t see quite clearly. You 
learned he was my son?” 

She smiled again. ‘Do you think we call 
all young oflicers here by their Christian 
navaes? 

“Does he know that you knew me?”’ 

“If he didn’t,” she replied, “he wouldn’t | 
have consulted me about Mr. Burden’s letter. | 
I wish [ had been mothe ring him all his life,” 
she added after a pause, “but I’ve been doing 
my best for the last month.” — 

“What does he know about you and me?” 

“T’ve told him everything,” said Marcelle, 








A cooling drink seems even more spar- 
bling and refreshing when seried in 
this graceful pitcher and glass 


Glass of exquisite cut design 
| and so inexpensive! @ 


| | On Evers Tracings as fine as the most delicate of Valen- 0 ev 
oe ciennes lace, and patterns as painstakingly made, 
| make the new pieces of Heisey glass very desirable! 





| 

And they’re. so inexpensive to replace that you | 

don’t mind if they are fragile. You just use them 
every day and enjoy their beauty without worry- 
ing about how often they’re used! If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 

| 

) 

| 

} 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 60, Newark, Ohio 
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AutoMatic 


given us. For this reason the environment 
becomes an equal factor, or more than equal, 
to heredity in the development of an efficient 
eight years the importance of proper food, 
clothing, exercise, and fresh air in relation 
to the development of a child. The mental 


Making the New American 
(Continued from page 68) 
year through any fault of his environment 
| might just as well have never been born. Aj] 
the activities of child welfare are exerted for 
man or woman. 
and moral care of the child is of no less 


! yl ; re. 


| the purpose of preserving what heredity has 
I have set forth continually during the past 
| importance. Indeed, it is quite impossible to 
have a well-balanced physical growth without 
| at the same time securing a proper intellectual 
| and moral atmosphere. Play, nature study, 
| outdoor life, ventilated sleeping rooms, bathing, 
| schools, and finally books are all factors of 
prime importance as adjuvants to good food. 
The child well-rounded and well-developed in 
all particulars is the only one who can develop 
into the typical American. 

The school age marks the first great crisis 
in child life. Unfortunately there are no 
universities in this country that ‘give a course 
Our Catalog ; | of training in parenthood. The ordinary 
shows several a eee TH valuable Household father and mother assume the duties of bringing 
styles and cr “A Booklets —‘“ Formulas for up a child guided only by tradition, grand- 
sizes — Twin Soaps and Cleaning Com- mother experience, and the advice of neigh- 

Tub as well as ij pounds” and “Cleaning | bors. The wonder is that they do so well 
Single Tub. Hints”—to every woman in- and that infantile mortality is so low. As a 


Ask for it. ® terested. Write for them. rule the parent of today is as little qualified 
: to teach the child as he is to feed him. At 


W h . 4 O H the first opportunity, therefore, he ‘passes the 
as In our wn ome buck” to the teacher. It is true that so- 
called physiology and hygiene are taught in 

Save Clothes and Laundry Expense the normal schools where our young teachers 
| learn their trade. The great majority of 

school teachers are, and probably will continue 
to be, young girls and women. The broaden- 

| ing horizon in the life of women will undoubt- 
| edly do much to make them better teachers 
| 








So easy, so cleanly and so economical to wash everything in your own home— 
and be free from the danger of infection through outsiders handling your apparel 
and bedding—by the use of an 


than they have ever been before. Neverthe- 
less, the science of child welfare is in a crude 


“Automatic Electric Washer Il sss Suite So 


The Automatic is the simple no- Washes a tubful in 7 minutes—at a normal schools. I should hate to trust my 
trouble washer you have heard so Power cost of 11% cents an hour. | child to a diet which would be prescribed by 
vie id Tae : Clothes last longer and look better, and | the ordinary normal graduate or even college 
It washes everything beautifully clea: — - ee me sngagere graduate. The fundamental principles of 
— Lhe . steeadar- neon al ringer swings easily to 3 positions; - ace ‘ees ee satis 

from heavy blankets to fine lingerie. with- runs forward or backward. instantly reversi. human nutrition are neither understood nor 
out the least injury. ble by simple lever. Automatic Safety Re- taught to any great extent. When the child 
Equipped with electric motor, with a cord lease causes rolls to se parate—1 1suring per- | becomes of school age, parents, asa rule, expect 
that connects to any electric light socket. iect sarety. No tilting of tub to drain water. nothing in the way of advice in regard of 
nourishment from the instruction the child 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER COMPANY gets in the school. They usually expect 


300 Third Street NEWTON, IOWA only instruction in the primary branches at 
first, and the physical and even moral welfare 


f the child may often be in jeopardy. 
OTIC} °° “"*s <n a onsen Pes eopancs 
—™ |. . QPENTIII’ tTve | | School Life Modeled after Family Life 
Enjoy Easy F eet | xis" | aay tana wil | Happily, this state of affairs is rapidly 
we 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing | 1997 educational toys, books, passing. T: he idea of the family is developing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE | kindergarten, Montessori and in primary and secondary education. The 


Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, | ?¢ientific articles for children f controlling idea of a good school heretofore 
Meee ne eae ay Rete eit, | OU special catalog for parents. aK 599 | has been one in which the teacher imposed 


Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, ‘ 's inva > g tions 4 = id ene, 
wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Se ieee” Gaon oppressive silence and complete lack of motility 


3:35 i rite for it today I pupils. They were 
COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine | fee. Write for it today. ; on the part of the tortured pupils. ey were 
ree ae oun. bee meee 0, tatees not expected to look at anything except the 


122 S. Mich. Ave., Dept.G-9, Chicago ‘ f 
teacher or their books, and the idea of com 


MARK THE H k icating any idea the little mind might 
SCHOOL | OuSEe eepers Scorienciaadiclen, ‘Whe-diikaemun eduse 


should know about to use the German term) has done much to 

| e break up this idea. We have learned to com 
| EL elsior prehend the idea that a child may be happy 
XC though in school, and are rapidly getting awa) 

from the idea that the only good school for 

the larger child is a place where he is utterly 


; miserable and subjected to the strictest mili 
Cash’s Woven Names I rotectors aay deceit. 


‘S AKE oes : eet Teen . 
Place seueoctar aatey. Made in ied, Blue, Mesicabia forthe comfort of the little ones and family. The idea which originated at Gary, Indians, 
RE, NE. FOREN a een, They are made of specially prepared cotton and heavy] has attracted and still attracts a nation-wide 
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6 So. onde En. Conn. | Excelsior Quilted Mattress Company) need even for a summer vacation. RS he 
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égime, fearing that a child may look to the 
neht or the left. All are a happy family. 


a ‘5 an integral f the in- 
cinta “sol This Wonderful Range 


when the hour for convening arrives and 


nent : ot : : m= 
,after a long day when the hour of closing 
All Steen reached. Body, mind, and morals 1 oO vens 
en —e 


| for are alike cared for. 
has It will be a long time, doubtless, before es 
oom this principle, undergoing the necessary modi- 
jual, fications, will be universally adopted. We 
ient shall need new training schools for the new 
; type of teacher. She will know why certain 
past simple foods are best for children. She will 
ood, understand why milk is of far greater im- 
aver portance than meat, and fresh peas are to be 
ntal preferred to pickles. “Hot biscuits” served 
less cold will no longer be the stand-by of the 
the school luncheon. She will understand that 
ris tea and coffee should be eliminated from the 
tual child’s diet and that the penny’s worth of 
dy, candy or cake can be omitted with great 
ing, benefit. Parents assume great responsibilities 
de when they gladly send their children to the 
vod. care of teachers conscientious, devoted, and 
: re sympathetic, but who have had no oppor- 
ie tunity of comprehending the full purpose of 
-s the school. The teacher truly takes the place 
— of the parent, in our system of education. 
~~ We can not expect to set up a school in 
—_ every household, and hence the public school 
rel and the well-conducted private school will 
ng always be dominant factors in the education 
ind- of our children. 
gh- We can not hope to have such teachers 


vell as I have described and at the same time 
eS starve them. At the present time farm- 
hands in many places are getting higher 
wages than school teachers. I am _ not 
saying that farm-hands get too much, but I 
do say that teachers get too little. We 
commit to them the care and well-being of 
the most precious thing on earth, the child. 
We should see that the teacher is well cared 


for. Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
The Problem of Sex and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
The child who has come into the world All At One Time. 


with a good heredity of health and mental 


and moral principles, if he has been cared for Although it is less than four feet Note the two gas ovens above—one 
along the line just described, is well rounded long it can do every kind of cooking for baking, glass aneled and one 
out as far as the fundamentals of life arc for any ordinary family by gas in for broiling, with white enamel door. 
concerned, when he is ready for the high warm weather, or by coal or wood The large oven below has the Indi- 
school or the college, but the responsibility when the kitchen needs heating. cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


of the parent does not end here, and the Th section and sectio Fs 

responsibility of the teacher becomes ever oak poor ge omnes ay = h os See. onlin vatan sin 9 oo 

greater. The great event of life is just opening had two ranges in your ki n gs 

to a child of this age. He has eaten of the ndarinecse ine _ for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 


tree of knowledge; he understands that there bal i A it bali Mal ding tow 
are in the world good and evil. Most of all, * . os ae mages - iets 


he realizes that there are also in the world 


male and female. Here our system of home Gold Medal 

life and of school life up to the present time 

breaks down entirely. The greater number 

of our boys and girls are thrust into the age of ° 

puberty in crass ignorance in so far as parent j 


and teacher are concerned. What ideas they Write for ban free booklet 174 that tells all ee. 


may have on this dominant subject they dee 
have picked up stealthily from evil com- Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, Mten%SeSespuicd Sistee ed free 


panions. The whole subject of the transition 

from childhood to womanhood and manhood 

is unfortunately a sealed book. There is no 

time in the life of a young person where the 

— and the mother should be more con- 

fidential than then. A _ wisely imparted | aa re 
knowledge, a properly spoken word of caution, | | ( Unold Knit > \ 
a sense of the dignity and opportunity of the aA Baby Clothes 
new life dawning and the importance of some f . SER er 
knowledge thereof to the passing child can not Hi h Ch : Send for this 56-page 
be overestimated. What tears of sorrow and es Ig alr - Arnold Baby Book 

pangs of grief have come to the misguided ; J= what you 3 Showing every one of this 
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parents of thousands of young persons gone need for your || couiplete assortment of de- 


astray! There is a certain mock modesty ee ae ee ; f lightful little undergarments 


among American people concerning sex differ- L easiie detached —from pinning band to ac- 
ences which is far more dangerous in its wa 3 andcanbe washed || *-/ cessories for mother and 
obstinate silence than a frank discussion at the clean just like a || \4 nursery — photographed on 
proper time would be. If mentioned at all China plate. Get : live models with full description 

one from your of materials, construction and ap- 


at school, these matters are obscured with such dealer. Look for plication. ‘You will be pleased 
4 camouflage of terms as to be understood with oh yy — with it. Saas 
difficulty. Plain speaking is always to be pre- - rad rondo om | “Dept. A’ tg x 4 Rabtiee — 
lerred, and far less harm can possibly come of it beg poem 0. N ea sitiicacioinimol 
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/ Nadine Face Powder 


i! A complexion powder of exquis- 
# itely celicate odor and texture 
which holds its charm throughout 
the day, imparting to the skin that 
delicate softness and refinement so 
much admired. 

Nadine Face Powder is cooling, re- 
freshing and harmless, a positive pro- 
tection against wind, tan, sun-burn and 
return of discolorations. Leaves the 
skin soft and smooth as rose petals. 

This exquisite preparation, Nadine, 
beautifies millions of complexions today. 
Price refunded if not entirely pleased. 

Sold in Green Boxes Only. 

At leading toilet counters. If they haven't 
it, by mail 60c. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 
_ Department G, H. 


Paris,Tenn. 
U.S.A. 
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Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 


| Zrom Soya Beans Confie 
* DeliciousMuffins 
for Diabé fl 

Appetizing, savory gems, breads and other 
usually forbidden dainties—made from a 


soya bean flour endorsed by dietitians— 
approved by A. M. A. 






































If thin, buildup. If burdened 
with excess flesh, reduce! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN 

—as sure as Sunrise. Let me ex- 
plain how 87,000 refined women 
have done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure. effective. All 
in your own room—in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 






No sugar re- 

FLOUR FOR action. Only 

a trace of 

we DIABETICS starch, yet 

rich in pro- 

ae teins and fats. & 

Write for free booklet, “Diets for Diabetics’’— 

authoritative. 

Five 3-cent stamps bring quarter-pound sample 

enough for heaping plate of muf- 
fins or gems. 






























I build your vitality so that all WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 
sorts of physical ailments > re- ig 
sorts of physical ailments are re- 96 Gan ve, Wathsha, Wis, 
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drugs nor medicines. I strengthen 
your heart, teach you how tostand, 
to walk and breathe correctly. I 
have spent 16 years at this work— 
leading physicians endorse me. 

My booklet telling howto stand and 
walk correctly isfree. Shall I mail 
it to you NOW? If later you desire 
my services you will find the cost 
most reasonable. Write me. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Av., Dept.22, Chicag> 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized auinority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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Making the New American 


which pass secretly from child to child at this 
age. Happily this condition of affairs has 
already shown signs of breaking up, but it 
has a long way still to go before school 
authorities, and parents, and teachers come 
to some reasonable agreement with regard 
to teaching those fundamentals of sex which 
underlie the physical and moral welfare as 
well as the intellectual development of the 
child. 

One of the leading features of environment 
is opportunity. There are many factors lead- 
ing to opportunity, over which we have no con- 
trol. Great wars are not always waging, 
and for that reason a Marshal Foch, a General 
Pershing, and a Field-Marshal Haig are not 
often produced. But there is no need to 
regret that the opportunities for developing 
military heroes are few and far between. The 
possibilities of winning victories of peace are 
always with us. It is true that the future 
American will not always be able to create his 
opportunity; nevertheless the new American 
will be able to utilize his opportunity. Being 
strong in physical endurance and to a certain 
extent immune to disease, he will always be 
able to endure the physical fatigue incident to 
great achievement. Born with the impulse 
of a good heredity, his instincts will be vir- 
tuous and his ambitions fashioned by reason. 
Fortified with morality, he will always be 
inclined to fight vice and embrace virtue. 
He will not be one of those who, if a great 
threat to the liberty of the world should arise 
again, will be unequal to the call of his country 
in its time of need. The shameful figures 
attached to the results of examinations of 
soldiers for the war with Germany will not 
be repeated. Nearly forty percent of the 
young men called to the colors by the draft 
were found unfit to serve their country by 
reason of physical, mental, or moral inef- 
ficiency. Chief among this list of disquali- 
fications is found physical inefficiency due toa 
poor heredity, an improper diet especially in 
youth, and a lack of training in hygiene and 
athletics. Quite a number of those found 
unfit were whipped into shape by being first 
sent to training camps, where their physical 
defects were eliminated. The American who 


-has been properly manufactured will escape 


such humiliation. 


The Feeble-Minded 

The new American nation will become more 
nearly one hundred percent than sixty percent 
efficient. A recent survey of ten counties in 
Indiana by the Board of State Charities under 
an appropriation of the State Legislature dis- 
closed the fact that two and a half percent of 
the population were feeble-minded in different 
degrees. Three classes were made of the 
feeble-minded, namely, those having the in- 
telligence of a child under two years of age 
were ranked as idiots; those having the intel- 
ligence of a child not over seven years of age 
as imbeciles; those having the intelligence of 
a child not over twelve years of age, as 
morons. In all these cases alcoholism, im- 
morality, consanguinity, and more or less 
feeble-mindedness in the case of the parents— 
that is, heredity—were the dominant factors. 
The morons are far the most dangerous of the 
three classes. It is chiefly from this class 
that prostitutes are derived. A similar study 
was made in one county in Delaware, recently, 
by the Children’s Bureau. Twelve mentally 
defective children were found in every one 
thousand. Fifty-eight percent of them were 
not receiving physical care and support under 
favorable home conditions. Fourteen percent 
were so low in the scale of intelligence that 
they could not attend to their own personal 
wants. Seventy-eight percent of the defective 
children were living with their own families. 
More than fifty percent of the parents of these 
defective children had insufficient means to 
provide for the essential needs of their families. 
The large majority of these children were 
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traced to illiteracy and ignorance on the part | 


of the parents, combined with drunkenness 
and immorality. In many cases decayed or 
defective teeth were associated with these 
unfortunate conditions. 

In the new republic we may hope to see a 
decrease in this unfortunate part of our popu- 
lation, and this decrease will largely be due 
to the stricter laws controlling marriage and 
more efficient safeguards against illegitimacy. 
Relieved of this burden, the social structure 
will arise with its own buoyancy and fit itself 
for greater achievements. 


Force of Social Faults 

The new American will be as free of social 
and political faults as he is of physical and 
mental defects. He will bring stability to 
the republic. He will be the gyroscope of the 
ship of state, holding it steadily to its course. 
He will seek the unexplored realms of science. 
He will add new knowledge to our store, 
knowledge which will no longer be used to 
destroy mankind. The achievements of sci- 
ence, although great in promoting the arts of 
peace, have been found even superior in pro- 
moting the arts of war. The new knowledge 
and the new fields which will be open to the 
new American will yield different results. 
They will bring an adjustment founded on 
justice between capital and labor. It will 
probably be an intermingling of the two in 
such a way that they could not be disen- 
tangled without serious injury to both. The 
opportunities given the new .\merican will 


afford a field of supreme loyalty to country, | 


to family, to reason, to religion. Preachers of 
strange doctrines will find few converts, 
quite in contrast to the facts of today. The 


anarchists, the I. W. W.’s, the bomb throwers, | 


and the Bolsheviki will disappear with the 
idiots, the imbeciles, and the morons. 

The new American will not be a doc- 
trinaire. He will not be devising, in the 
seclusion of his study, a new millennium. He 
will be intensely practical and not theoretical. 
He will look upon his fellow mennot as objects 


of exploitation, but of collaboration. He will | 


finally rise a free and independent individual, 
above the fetters of collectivity. He will be 


more than a mere number in a herd. He will | 
have individuality and initiative. And _ his | 


reward will not be measured by a scale of 


length of hours or magnitude of compensation, 


but by his ability to serve humanity. He 
will realize that the progress of humanity 
will come to an end the moment men are by 
any force whatever placed forever on the same 
plane. Should such an unfortunate condition 
ever arise it would mark the end of human 
progress and be the beginning of human de- 
generacy. The new American will make the 
world not only safe for democracy but exceed- 
ingly unsafe for anarchy. 


A Message from Cardinal | 


Mercier 
Continued from page 36) 


was famous for its manufacturing, and its trade 
was with all the world. Because living was 
Inexpensive, workingmen’s wages were low, 
vhich made it possible for us to manufacture 
cheaply and sell at a lower cost than other 
countries. Belgium was a prosperous nation, 
and her people were industrious, thrifty, and 
contented. Then came war, and for four 
years the workshop of Belgium has been a 
prison-house. All of the country, with the ex- 
ception of a strip about thirty-six miles long by 
six miles wide, was occupied by the Germans. 
During those four years our trade has gone; 
we no longer have markets the world over, and 
it we had, the Germans have so painstakingly 
and craftily destroyed our factories and taken 
ur machinery that we can not begin work. A 
committee appointed by the Peace Conference 
is now attempting to estimate the economic 
and industrial loss to Belgium of these four 





OLEPROOF has long been 
famous for its phenomenal 
durability. Today, it is fast be- 
coming known as America’s fin- 
est appearing hosiery. 

Brilliant, lustrous appearance 
combined with long wearing 
quality is what you have been 
looking for in hose. You will get 
it in Holeproof. But be sure to 
look for the trade-mark, lest you 
be disappointed. 

For Men, Women and Children in 
Silk, Silk Faced and Lusterized Lisle. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 

ly you, write for illustrated 
Booklet and price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin —This_ symbol 
> a * identifies the 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Can- genuine, 


ada, Limited, London, Ont. 
60 York St., Sydney, Australia, 


© H. H. Co. Z 


HOLEPRo®F 


Hos wid : 


Babies—and older 


Kiddies too! 


You mothers will be interested to know 
that Dr. Wiley, the noted pure food 
expert, who is at the head of Good House- 
keeping Bureau~ of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health, has completed two special 
pamphlets on foods for children. ‘They 
are “Artificial Foods for Infants’ and 
“The Feeding of Older Children.” 


You can have either or both of these 
pamphlets for the asking, if you will 
but write to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, c/o 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., and send five cents 
in stamps to cover the postage of each 
one desired. 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and Io! 




























































Kirman Study, woven in one piece from the best wool yarn 


American ingenuity plus an appreciation of the beautiful 


has resulted in the reproduction of the best examples of 
Oriental art in rugs with a wealth of detail and 


accuracy that is truly remarkable. 


These attractive floor coverings are called 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Each rug represents typical studies from various parts of the Orient, so that 
in the matter of design and coloring there are Bengal-Orientals that will 
harmonize with nearly every scheme of decoration. 


Portfolio of Color Plates sent upon request. 


These prints are made from original photographs by Underwooi & Underwcod, 
and being 11x14 inches in size give an exceptionally accurate idea of both 


design and color harmonies. 


Bengal-Oriental Rugs are sold and guaranteed by reliable dealers in all sections of the United States ° 


James M. Shoemaker Company, Inc. am 


16 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. 











MAYONNAISE paessin 
DRESSING 
S Made from the 4 sone recipe that has made 
**Howard Dressing" famous. 

Ap appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. If you want real quality, insist on Howard's. 

_ Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. At good stores everywaere, 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get your money back. 


J. F. HOWARD, Haverhill, Mass. 
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In 3O Seconds 


Beats eggs in 1 minute. 


lakes perfect 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


in 4 minutes 


Whips cream from top of 


milk bottle. The 


rforated 


blade works at the bottom 
of the bowl and can’t slip. 
A few turns and the cream 
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ped, with- 
out waste. 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you send his name and 
$1 ($1.25 Western States). 

: We send one prepaid. 
Satisfaction guara nteed or money refunded 


CASEY-HUDSON CO., 


361 E. Ohio St., Chicago, lil, 
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A Message from Cardinal 
Mercier 


years of German occupation and destruction. 


' But even the most exact figures can never 


represent the total loss. The whole structure 
of our economic and industrial life is crippled 
for yearstocome. Only the help and loyalty of 


| the great nations, and a stern insistence that 





| Germany shall pay for her vandalism, can help 


Belgium to rebuild on shattered foundations its 
national life. In this time of trial we look to 
America for help.” 

The Cardinal spoke of the suffering of his 
people. ‘I know them as no one else can,” 
he said, “for in the secret of the confessional 
they tell me what they would not tell to others. 
I know how people who never accepted charity 
are now suffering for clothes and food. 1 know 
how the mothers of families have taken the 
sheets from the bed, dyed them, and made 
clothes for their children. In the bitter cold- 
ness of winter they are without wool garments. 
The Germans exacted from them all the wool, 
‘even to ripping open mattresses and taking the 
wool stuffing. 

“There was in my community, during the 
war, a hospital for old people, and at one time 
four hundred aged men and women were 
patients. All of them were suffering greatly; 
many of them were dying. The Germans 
came to that hospital demanding that we turn 
over to them the wool in the mattresses on 
which those poor old people were lying in their 
last suffering. I protested against so inhuman 
a thing and was informed that my protest had 
had some effect. The Germans had decided 
to take the stuffing from three hundred and 
seventy mattresses, but to leave thirty un- 
touched. These were their words: 

““That is plenty for them to die on. They 
won't all be dying at once.’ 

“Inhuman! Inhuman!” the Cardinal ex- 


| claimed over and over in characterizing the 


Germans. He told another incident of the war. 
“The Germans came to a Belgian village 
where bitter feeling had been shown against 


| them, and announced that they intended to 


kill nine men as an example to the villagers. 
The names of the men were posted. Each one 
was the father of a family. The vicar of the 
parish protested. He offered his life in ex- 
change for theirs. 

“*And do you think you are worth nine 
men?’ sneered the Germans. 

“Then the vicar went to the public school 
and called for boys who would volunteer their 


| lives in place of those nine men who were 
| fathers of families. Nine boys stood up. Six 


of them were sons of the doomed men. That 
sacrifice was accepted. 4 
“When I think of those nine fine, straight 


| young boys offering themselves a living sacri- 


\ 


| | fice, I think of them as representing all the 


young manhood of the world who have given 
their lives in this war. They have stood for 
the great Christian principles of love and self- 
sacrifice in contrast to the inhuman greed which 
respects neither the young nor the old, women 
nor men, the sick nor the dying, and they have 
been victorious. The great lesson of the war is 


| that of sacrifice. For once again by self- 


sacrifice and crucifixion has the world been 


| saved. I pray that those of us who are left to 


face the future may be worthy of that sacrifice!” 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 76) 


wrapped about the figure have something of 
| the appearance of the dolman, although in 
| reality they are quite straight, loose garments 
| which assume almost any silhouette desired by 
| the wearer. 

The newest collars, instead of being high 
and square and double, like those of last 
season, resemble rather miniature capes— 
| high and narrow in effect at the top and sloping 
| to the shoulders. Many of these appeared at 
the races late in the season, both on capes and 
' wraps of velvet and fur. These collars are 4 

















: little less pretty than those we have worn of 
inal late, but at the moment they are smart. 
The absence of fur from some of the new 


cape wraps is remarkable. A velvet cape is 

















ction. often collared with velvet or even with some 
never wool tissue such as gabardine—beige gabar- 
ucture dine, for instance, on a cape of black velvet 
ippled or satin, and these collars are oddly smart. A 
alty of jur collar however, is, generally more becoming. 
e that At the moment. there is less change to be | |i z MYT 
n help noted in the suits than elsewhere. The coats | jf z y ——— 
ons its are about thirty-six inches in length—just | |} = 
00k to below the finger tips—and the skirts in Paris | |Py 
are a trifle longer and in New York a trifle | [RR 
of his shorter, which means the two will meet and Bi 
can,” an average of six or seven inches off the floor 6" 
ssional become the mode. The shoulders continue pi 
others, to be narrow, the belts have become strings « 
charity tied once or twice around the figure, and i 
[ know pockets are used as a pretty trimming in the Ee’ 
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The NESTLE 
Permanent 
HAIR WAVE 


It is not always that you can 
draw a clear distinction between 
a bad and a good way of things 
but in permanent hair-waving 
this is absolutely possible. 

Twist the hair while winding 
it, apply a chemical paste for 
boiling it and too much heat 
and the harm is done. 

Wind the hair flat, tighten 
it well and merely steam it 
and use no more heat than is 
required to produce a steam 
and you have the right thing. 

Have you ever heard a person 
say that they had their hair 
made brittle by the Nestlé 
process? We have not. In fact 
more often than not we get 
compliments that we had helped 
the hair we waved to develop. 

“The Nestlé Process Is the 
Only Steaming Process of Per- 
manent Waving in the U. S. A.” 

Nestlé-Waving at home has devel- 
oped into an enormous industry. 


HOME OUTFIT 

For $15 you get a Nestlé Home-outtit 
which lasts a lifetime. Buy this if you 
cannot go to a Nestlé establishment. 
Waving supplies for the rest of the 
family are cheap. Over 6000 of these 
outfits are now in families and give ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 


THE NESTOL COMB 

Naturally wavy hair is our birth right 
(see Dict.) If you have such hair you 
may improve or defeat it. The device 
here illustrated gives the so-called 
“Water-wave,” the only good thing for 
such hair. Price $2 and $2.50 (4 and 
5 inch sizes). 

An illustrated booklet explaining 
permanent waving and its principles 
fully as also the “Nestol combs” is 
sent free. 


Cc. NESTLE Co. 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 


657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 52nd Street New York 
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New Winter Materials 
(Continued from page 82) 


“bloom,” but it has no bloom; it is distinctly 
a serge. 

Another smart serge is known as “ Cheruit 
Twill.” Broadcloth is conspicuous by its 
absence, but jersey in both silk and wool will 
be used. There is a heavy satin known as 
“Georgette Satin,’ which may be used for 
tailored frocks or suits. While it lacks some 
of the draping qualities of Kitten’s-Ear crépe, 
it is equally rich and soft. Plain satins are still 
in great demand, and many shot taffetas will 
be used for dancing frocks. Then there is an 
infinite variety of silk crépes, Georgettes, chif- 
fons, brocades, laces, and tulles. 

There are many silk jerseys. 
rather heavy and may be used for either suits 
or dresses. One of the prettiest, known as 
“Trico-Silk,”’ is illustrated at left center below. 
It is knitted silk with a satin seli-stripe. The 
stripe may be half an inch wide, one inch, or 
two and a half inches. Another knitted silk 
thas a metal thread knitted with the silk, there- 
by adding greatly to its richness. It is known 
as ‘‘Tinsel-Trico-Silk” and is pictured at ex- 
treme right below. It is not intended for 
dresses, but may be used for vests and for 
trimming. Like all of the knitted silks, it is 
tubular in form when it comes from the loom 


| and must be cut apart before it can be used. 


New Silks and Crepes for 
Afternoon and Evening 

There are many silks for afternoon and eve- 
ning wear. One that bids fair to be very popu- 
lar is ‘‘Kitten’s-Ear Brocade,” illustrated in 
center below. It is really a vew version of 
Kitten’s-Ear crépe with a crépe self-pattern 
on a rich, soft silk with a satin luster. Being 
all in the same tone it is indescribably rich. It 
comes in all the modish shades for day and 
evening wear; hence the whole gamut of colors 
from ivory to midnight blue. It is particu- 


larly pretty in the new evening shades of jade, 


rose, orchid, turquoise, and gray. 


» | 
They are | 


When I Go Traveling 





my Sidway goes along. 

On the train it folds up 

and is tucked under the 

seat. Wise mothers 

know the convenience in having 
haby’s carriage the moment they get 

off of the train. Its roomy interior provides 
space for baby’s pillows and mother's 
parcels. 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 
has an adjustable spring that guards 
baby’s delicate spine from the time he is a 
tiny baby until he is ready to graduate, 
Its hood of DuPont Fabrikoid keeps out 
sun and rain. The entire carriage is 
washable. Your dealer has Sidways. Let 
him demonstrate them. 


Write today for free Health Chart and. 
baby book for judging baby’s health. ' 
Also name of Sidway dealer. 
Sidway Mercantile Company 
58 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Canadian Factory 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


| 


| 
| 


“Paulette Chiffon,’’ as illustrated below at | 


extreme left, a guaranteed chiffon of great | 


durability, comes in a charming Pompadour | 


pattern, huge floral and conventional designs. 
It is firm enough to stand the strain of em- 


broidery in either silk or beads without stretch- | 


ing or being impaired in any way—a very de- 
sirable quality in chiffon. In weight it is really 
lighter than Georgette crépe. 

Most of the modish bags are fashioned of 
tissue or beads. Manufacturers, such as 
Kraus, MacKeever, and Adams say that this is 
owing to the scarcity of fine leathers, which 


| in a way is true, but any careful observer will 
| tell you that tissue is more in keeping with the 
| dress of today than leather. No material is too 
| rich to be used for this purpose, yet dull-colored 


silks are very smart. Many of the modish 


| bags have draw-strings, and when clasps are 





| of real filet on its hemstitched edge. 
| collar of net is edged with a clever imitation of 
| Valenciennes slightly frilled. Then there is a 
| little guimpe of net with a frill and a sheer high 
| collar of net for those who require it. And very 
| neat is the little shield and collar of plain net 
| which fits like a glove. | 


| the season very desirable. 
heavy embroideries on delicate octagon and | 
| filet mesh, the embroidery being placed too low 
| to touch the eyes. 


| scroll pattern. 


used, they are usually rendered inconspicuous 


| by being covered with the tissue of the bag. 


Although dresses are cut so low that the 
word “neckwear” is in danger of becoming 
obsolete, yet certain frocks require a touch of 
white at the top. Very dainty is a sheer collar 
of organdy illustrated on page 82, with a bit 
A soft 


Wearers of veils will find those offered for 
There are many 


Filet mesh is embroidered 
in filet lace pattern, and the octagon mesh is 
embroidered in every conceivable variety of; 
There are attractive veils of 
conventional sprigs of flowers in filet pattern, 


| set evenly all over the veil on a mesh so deli- 


cate as to be almost invisible. Favorite colors 
are black, dark blue, and dull taupe. 


BABY DIMPLES 


: farets 7 4n5 
, om ( 


For a smile all the while 


Baby. Dimples 


“Keep your baby happy and free 
from rusty pin pricks—insist on 
Baby Dimples Safety Pins. 

“Both the point and the spring are 
always perfectly protected— they 
cannot come unfastened and they're 
absolutely rustproof.” 

Nickel, black or gold-plated—a size 


for every use—10c a card, 
For sale at all good shops 


Samstag’s New York 


Send for Colonial Quality Booklet 


| ise s _ e or . ms 
“Home-Making asa Profession 

Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home, 

study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 


paii positions and home efficiency. i 7 
Am. School offHome Economics, 507 W. 63th S*.,Chicage, li. 
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“My B aby” 


Wears a Rubens Infant Shirt 


hickness 


across the chest gives double 
protection against colds and 
It not only fits him 
perfectly now, but it’s adjust- 
able to his growth, fastening in 
back with one safety pin, and 
does away with the nuisance 


RUBENS 


Infant Shirt 


For children from birth to 5 years 


old. 
wool, and all silk. : 
If your dealer, hasn’t it, 


to us. But d 


In cotton, merino, wool, silk and 


write directly 


ion t accept an imitation- 


the genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 


“Rubens” stamped on it. 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MAR 
358 W. Madison St. 
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| permit 


| went to Mecklenburg. 


| Prince’s suit. 


| with whom a match was possible. 


eee 66 - ”? 
Cecile, “the Russian 
(Continued from page 52) 

him to pay his attentions to her 

daughter unless he brought her the consent of 
his parents. 

Frederick William, more chagrined but also 

more eager, went back to Princess Cecile and 

repeated his proposal, and Cecile refused him. 


| The worldly wisdom which she did not have 


could not have taught Cecile a surer way to 
strengthen his determination. It had never 


| entered his thought that any woman in the 
} | world would refuse to marry him. 


He swore 
to her that he would win her, and he left 
Cannes ostensibly for Berlin. Instead he 
The Regent there- 
Duke John Albert—overwhelmed by the honor 
offered to his niece, promised to aid the Crown 
So Frederick William went on 
to Berlin to see his father. 

The Crown Prince, at twenty-one, had al- 
ready incurred the displeasure of the Kaiser 


| for his disinclination to matrimony; the tra- 

| dition of the Hohenzollerns was for early 
marriages in order that there might be many , 

| sons to carry on the dynasty. 

| father that he thought the time had come for 

| him to marry, and the Kaiser, greatly pleased, | 


He told his 


began to enumerate to him the princesses 
Frederick 
William replied that he had already found the 
woman, and he named Cecile of Mecklenburg. 
William II fell into a rage and forbade the 
match. 

The Crown Prince replied that he would 
either marry Cecile or he would never marry, 
but that he was not at all sure that she would 
not refuse him. The possibility that a German 
princess might refuse marriage with the heir 
to the German throne enraged the Kaiser, 
and he refused to consider the possibility of 
his son’s never marrying. In the discussion 
which followed, Frederick William wrung from 


| his father an unwilling consent. 


O appreciate what now occurred one should 
have been born under the autocracy of Ger- 
many or Russia. 
opposed the marriage for many reasons. 
Cecile was not sure that she liked the Crown 
Prince; he was German and otherwise not 
wholly pleasing to her. 
was the greatest match in Europe; the pros- 


pective position he offered Princess Cecile— | | 


Queen of Prussia and Empress of Germany— 
acknowledged nothing higher which could be 
attained by any woman. Anastasia Michay- 
lowna, brought up in the Russian court, would 
have been more than human if, now that the 
Kaiser’s consent had been obtained, the 


brilliancy of the prospect offered to her daugh- | 


ter had not outweighed with her every other 
consideration. 
this feeling. 


| tered instinctively into conspiracy to conquer 


her objections to the Crown Prince. 

Frederick William, urging his suit, followed 
Cecile and Anastasia Michaylowna to St. 
Moritz, where they had gone for the Grand 
Duchess’ health. He had been represented 
to Cecile as generous, kindly, and affectionate; 
his conduct confirmed these reports of him. He 
came in the morning bringing her favorite 
wild flowers, which he told her he had gathered 
on the mountains for her before she was awake. 
He was deferential, gentle, a tireless servitor 
of her wishes. Her uncle, the Grand Duke 


| Nicholas Michaylowitsch, wrote to her, explain- 





ing the immense power for doing good which 
she would possess as Empress of Germany. Her 
grandfather, the aged Grand Duke Michael, 


| pictured her to herself as a bond of union 
| between the Russian and German empires. 


Cecile, as a result of these measures, fell in 
love with the Crown Prince as he himself 
and those about her made him appear to her. 
When he again proposed marriage to her, she ac- 


cepted him, her resistance overborne by the glory | 


of the prospect offered her and by the feelings 
which his apparent devotion awakened in her. 
Now 


Anastasia Michaylowna had | 


But the Crown Prince | 


Her Russian relatives shared | 
Those about Princess Cecile en- | 


began about the seventeen-year-old | 


'| Would ‘You Say A 
| Mother Was Crazy- 


—If she subjected her baby. to East 
winds, overheating, indigestion, cold baths 
-or kept it awake all day? 


Certainly! 


Think of baby’s sleep. During the first 
six months especially it is a matter of the 
utmost importance. 


But the creases and folds of a baby’s 
delicate skin cause friction. So do its 
clothes, coverings, all textures that touch | 
it. Involuntary habits add to the torment. 
How can a baby get that sleep? 


Kora-Konia is the lightest touch that 
could possibly be laid upon a_ baby’s 
burning distress. With the softness of 
sheer silk it dries and soothes. Plentifully 
dusted over the tiny body, it interposes a 
cool, comforting surface against all 
anguish—and it adheres gently for hours. 


A cooling, healing powder, with several 
ingredients of recognized medicinal value! 
It is antiseptic, resists moisture, and 
| | brings lasting relief. 


No baby—and we may say incidentally, 
no adult—will chafe if plentifully dusted 
with Kora-Konia. It simply smooths 
away all possible friction. 

Send 1oc fora Physician’s sample. A full 
size box of Kora-Konia costs 50c. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. NJ. V.S.A. 


Laboratories: 


Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Do You 
Chafe? 


Kora-Koni: 
will bring you 
blessed relie! 


MENNENS 


KORA- 
KONIA 


OI 
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LEytrve Meal 


Here is a new and efficient help in 
your kitchen — it bakes, roasts, boils, 
stews and steams — makes possible 
juicy, tender meats with all their 


original bulk and flavor — satisfying | 


cereals, soups and vegetables — de- 
licious cakes, rolls and pastry. 


You can do your entire cooking 


Cecile, ‘the Russian” 


princess an interplay of intrigue. The Kaiser, 
still secretly opposed to the marriage, set the | 
date for the wedding a year away. In his | 


| hatred of the Grand Duchess he instructed 


the Regent of Mecklenburg to inform Anas- | 
tasia Michaylowna that she would be permitted 
to attend the wedding ceremony in Berlin, 
but must leave Berlin the day following, | 


| and thereafter she would be allowed to visit 


| her daughter only once—on the occasion of the 


christening of Cecile’s first child. He hoped 
thatthe Grand Duchess would refuse these con- 
ditions and that this might!terminate the match. 

Anastasia, getting knowledge of William’s 
plans before they were officially announced to 
her, brought about a counter-arrangement by 
which she voluntarily separated herself for a 
time from her daughter, while Cecile, under | 
charge of a Mecklenburg lady-in-waiting, met | 
Frederick William at Florence, where they | 
took rooms in separate hotels. 





RINCESS CECILE found the first days of | 
this companionship in Florence the hap- | 
piest of her life. She drove and walked about | 


| the beautiful Italian city with an attentive, 
| seemingly gentle prince, who .consulted her 
| every wish and showered her with magnificent | 


| presents. 


better and easier — and save money | 


by using 


* 


DE} 


The exclusive steam vent — big, heat retain- 
ing stones and many other features make it 
better for all uses. The durable, warp-proof 
steel case and aluminum lining together with 
complete equipment for every purpose will 
show you its value in service. It is approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute — used by 
thousands of experienced women —and guar- 
anteed in every detail. 

lt will pay you to know the DUPLEX 
features before buying any fireless stove. 

If your dealer cannot show you the DUPLEX 
Stove to meet your needs— write for the 
DUPLEX folder illustrating and describing 
all the sizes. 


Durham Mfg. Co. 


World's Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves 


300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 


| step. 


| a heavy kick which whirled it away. 


Then, as they sat one day on the 

steps of the old church at Fiesole, a little, 

dirty, mongrel dog crept toward her along the | 
She put out her hand to pet it. A} 
sudden rage seemed to seize Frederick William; } 
before her hand touched the dog, he dealt - ' 
She ! 
cried out, sprang up, and gathered the whin- | 
ing animal in her arms. He commanded } 
her to put it down. She faced him angrily, 


| then turned away and walked swiftly to the 


| carriage where her lady-in-waiting was. 


FIRELESS STOVES 


She 
met on the way the old peasant woman to 
whom the dog belonged. She poured into 


| the woman’s hand the contents of her purse. 


| note from the Crown Prince. 
| wanted her, he said, to touch the dirty animal; 


Still carrying the dog, she got into the carriage 


| and gave the command to drive home. 


Frederick William stood upon the steps of 
the church, staring after her, while persons 
around witnessed his discomfiture. He was 
humiliated, and he was also almost uncon- 
trollably angry. Cecile, who had loved and 
petted animals from the time of her babyhood 
in Cannes, was deeply disturbed. She had 
seen, for the first time, something in her in- | 
tended husband which was not in keeping with 


| his character as she had believed it to be. 


In the morning she received an apologetic 
He had not 


his act, in that way, might be construed as 
exaggerated affection for herself. She deter- 
mined, after reflection, to construe it as that, 
and replied forgivingly. 

She confessed to her mother the doubts ; 
aroused.in her by this occurrence, and Anastasia } 
Michaylowna took warning. The Grand 
Duchess perceived that if Princess Cecile saw 
too much of the Crown Prince before mar- 
riage, the match might be broken off. Eleven 
months, by the Kaiser’s decision, were still to 
pass before the wedding could be celebrated. 
The Grand Duchess arranged her daughter’s | 
program for those months in such a way as to | 
keep Cecile and her future husband apart. | 
The excuse she employed was the preparation 
of Princess Cecile’s trousseau, which included | 
six dozens of underclothes of the finest nain- | 
sook and batiste, trimmed with real Valen- 
ciennes and Mechlin laces; innumerable 
negligées and dainty petticoats and matinées; | 
furs of every kind; and fifty gowns made at 
the leading dressmakers’ establishments of 
Paris and London. 


HORMELS 
cpaity 0 
Pork Products 


A brisk, cool September morning— 
the flavory odor of Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand Bacon sizzling in the pan— 
what could be more delicious—more 
appetizing for breakfast? 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Pork Products 
are prepared and packed in the far 
Northwest—miles from the dust and 
dirt of crowded packing centers. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Bacon comes 
sliced in cartons or in the flitch. No 
rind. The slices are uniform-——a 
streak of snowy fat and cherry lean. 


Order a whole Dairy Brand Ham and 
have it always ready to bake, boil, 
serve in many delicious ways. A 
flavory richness—a spicy sweetness— 
makes Hormel’s Pork Products differ- 
ent from the rest. 


If your quality store cannot supply 
you send us your dealer’s name. We 
will mail you our booklet, “Dainty 
Ways of Serving.” 


Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. 
The name ‘“Hormel’s Dairy Brand’’ on Pork 
Products is your certificate of Quality. 


“HOLYOKE” * 


reduces the high cost 
of living. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
osene, long consid 2red 
an ideal fuel, is safe, 
low priced, easy to 
handle and available 
in every nook and cor- 
ner of the country. 
Have hot water con- 
veniences of the city in the country and 
suburban districts and at a cost not pro- 
hibitive. Very convenient and practical 
for all homes and especially so for bun- 
galows aad summer homes. 


A Wonderful Alt Year Round Conve 


Two days before her wedding Princess Ce- 
cile made her solemn entry into Berlin. It 
illustrates Cecile’s character that there went | 
with her on this triumphal journey the little 
| mongrel dog which she had befriended at 

Fiesole. She entered Berlin seated at the side 
| oi the Kaiserin, in the great, golden, state 
} coach of the Prussian kings which was used 


Write us and learn more of this efficient heater that 
is installed in thousands ot homes and that gives en- 
tire satisfaction. NOTE—This heater may be con- 
nected to the regular range boiler without interfering 
with the connections— not necessary to install 4 
special storage tank. z 

Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
recommend it, or write us for literature and information. 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


LIVE DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION, 
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REFRIGERATORS 


M°KeeRefrigerators 
are the result of 
specialization. 


We have been build: 
ing refrigerators 
exclusively for over 
AO years. 


We have built over 
a million of them. 


The satisfaction 
they have given justi- 
fies our belief that 
it is worth while doing 


M‘Kee Rerriceraror COMPANY 
113 Lorimer St., BROoKLYN,N.Y. 


A Cook Book which will 
enable housewives to serve 
inexpensive and common 
articles of food in a new 
and appetizing manner. 


PBCONOMICAL 
COOKERY 


Every woman who is striv- 
ing to make the shrinking 
dollar hold out will find it 
a great help, 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY 
By MARION HARRIS NEIL 
This new cook book by the Former Cookery 


Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal contains 
nearly 700 inexpensive, tested recipes. It in- 


only on such occasions. At a state perform- | 
ance of the opera the same day she received | 
the enthusiastic acclamations which welcomed | 
her first public appearance in her new country. | 

In the afternoon of her wedding day—the 
ceremony was to take place at six o’clock— | 
Princess Cecile put on her bridal dress of silver | 
cloth embroidered in silver with orange-blos- 
soms and myrtle. Its train was six yards in 
length, and the entire front of the skirt was 
draped with old Alengon point lace. The 
same wonderful lace composed the bridal veil. 

The ladies of her new household escorted her 
to aroom where the Kaiserin awaited her, sur- 
rounded by all her court. Augusta Victoria 
herself put upon Cecile’s head the diamond’ 
crown which was used upon their wedding day 
by all princesses of Prussia, and fastened it 
with diamond hairpins. Cecile, crowned and 
appareled for the first time as a future queen, 
went suddenly to her ntother and, to the sur- 
prise of all on such a formal occasion, knelt 
before her and asked her blessing. The Grand 
Duchess, strongly moved, raised her from her 
knees and kissed her. Then Cecile was led 
into the ancient chapel of Berlin within whose 
gray walls the marriage was solemnized. 

The Kaiser gave, among the splendid wed- 
ding gifts, the diamond tiara which etiquette 
obliged the German sovereign to present to 
every Hohenzollern bride; he added to this 
strings of pearls and a diamond and emerald 
parure. The Kaiserin gave the parure of 
rubies and diamonds which she had received 
from her own mother-in-law. The Crown 
Prince, remembering that his bride’s favorite 
color was blue, gave sapphires and turquoises. 
The gifts of Cecile’s Russian relatives were 
surpassed only by the German Crown 
jewels. 

The Crown Prince, throughout the cere- 
mony and the succeeding balls and dinners, 
followed his bride with enamored eyes. Cecile, 
believing his fervent protestations, was radi- 
antly happy. She had made, she thought, the 
most brilliant marriage possible, and it was a 
marriage of love. Only the recollection that 
the Kaiser’s edict would, the next day, sepa- 
rate her from her mother dimmed her joy. 
The Grand Duchess wanted to see her daugh- 





ter settled at Potsdam, but the Kaiser, in an 
angry interview with her, insisted upon her 
immediate departure, and Cecile and her 
mother parted in a storm of tears. 

Then began for the Crown Princess the 
happy days she had looked forward to. The 
Prince was kindly and attentive; he was still 
her enamored lover. She did not guess, as yet, 
that it was merely because she was new to him 
that he found her so attractive. She did not 
yet understand that he was incapable of the 
chivalrous and generous feelings which he had 
simulated in order to win her, or that in the 
coarseness of his mind he made no distinction 
between a wife and a mistress. 


OMETHING pleasant and totally unfore- 

seen, too, had happened. The Kaiser, who 
so hated the Grand Duchess, had been expected 
to hate her daughter also; to the surprise 
of those about him he was attracted by her. 
He found her lively and amusing; he liked 
to be with her and to talk with her. The 
Crown Prince jealously looked somewhat 
askance at this unexpected friendship of 
his father for his wife, perhaps threatening 
his own influence with the Kaiser, but he did 
not yet openly object to it. 

Cecile had begun to hear stories contradic- 
tory to the character of the Crown Prince as 
he had made her see it. At twenty-one, when 
she had met him, he already had had many 
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FTER you've learned 
the varied uses for 
Cox's Instant Powdered 
Gelatine you won't try to 
keep house without it! 


Cox’s is not a “pre- 
pared” food—you're not 
confined to jellied desserts 
for Cox's also makes de- 
licious ice creams, blanc 
mange, frozen custard and 
sauces as well as soups, 
salads and savories. 


Cox’s is unflavored and 
unsweetened, so you can 
add pure, wholesome flavors 
of the kind you prefer and 
sweeten it to taste. 


Send for a free copy of 
“Cox’s Manual of Gelatine 
Cookery’’ andask Miss Mar- 
ion Harris Neil any ques- 
tions on the use of gelatine 


cludes a wide range of attractive dishes made affairs with women. It was not merely, she you would like answered. 


> variety of pon lls Fe ye Perens learned, so that he might see something of the 
pe that io Cann ng, Pickling and Preserving; to Home world that his father had sent him to Bordi- Just address— 
e con- ade Beverages, etc. ghera; it was to break off an amour which had 

angered and alarmed the Kaiser. Cecile had 


<y $1.75 net. 346 pages. 71 illustrations ve te 
} At All B ; found a distressing animality in her husban 
a ooksellers, or of the Publishers from the night of her marriage. She also dis- 


‘Mass. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. covered that he was cruel to his dogs and 
34 Beacon Street, BOSTON, Mass. horses and brutal with his servants. She 


THE COX GELATINE 
COMPANY 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York City 


learned that he was inordinately vain and 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and Tot 





Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush is so easy to 
use. 


Simply sprinkle a little of 
it into the closet bowl, fol- 
low the directions carefully, 


and flush. 


You'll be surprised to see 
how quickly stains, incrus- 
tations and every trace of rust 
disappear—leaving the bowl 
and trap glistening white. 


And Sani-Flush cleans 
so thoroughly that you don't 
need to use disinfectants. 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 
913 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Led. 


Toronto 


Ask your dealer at once 
for Sani-Flush. If he is 
unable to supply you im- 
mediately, send us 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) for a full 
size can postpaid. (Cana- 
dian price 35c; foreign 
price 50 cents.) 


No Rats By Sunday 
On Thursday scatter small bits of ‘“‘Rough 
On Rats” mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “Rough On Rats”; Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough Qn Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats ant 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 


general stores. Write for booklet—Ending 
Rats and Mice”, sent free to you. 


E. S. WELLS 


Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘| mother, begging her to meet her there. 


| ° . ° 
’| Moritz and ordered her to return with him. 





Cecile, “the Russian” 


extravagantly and _ ridiculously 
She tried to forgive these things. 
She had not fully realized yet that he was 
incapable of sustained affection, and that the 
only love which he could feel was a temporary 
physical infatuation. Her knowledge of that 
came at the end of her few months’ happiness; 
she saw then that he had grown tired of her. | 
He sneered at her display of affection for him. | 
He refused, when she asked help of him in her | 
| inexperience of the Berlin court, to advise or | 
' help her, saying that, since she had been clever | 
enough to ingratiate herself with his father, she | 
ought to be clever enough to solve her prob- 
lems for herself. He absented himself from her | 
, for days, except on formal occasions, and did } 
not even make a pretense of explaining to her | 
where he had been. 


ambitious. 





TH time approached when the Crown Prin- | 
cess must undergo the travail of women. The 
change in her slender, graceful figure produced 
no consideration or tenderness toward her from | 
her husband, but increased his indifference to | 
her because she was no longer beautiful to him. | 
She was surrounded by persons who were either | 
| critical of her or indifferent toward her. Her | 
Hohenzollern relatives resented her affection | 
for Russia and France; they criticized her 
way of dressing, her tastes, her manner. Their 
only interest in her was that a possible heir to | 
the German throne was about to be born. Her | 
own attendants took their tone from them. 
As the time for the birth of her child ap- 
proached, Cecile—she was only nineteen— 
longed inconsolably for her mother. She saw 
almost nothing of the Crown Prince. The 
Kaiser was absent on his annual journey to the 
fjords of Norway. The Kaiserin was busy with 
the household cares which absorb every Ger- 
/ man housewife from the highest to the lowest. 
She did not dare to beg them to send for her 
mother, because she knew it would be useless. 
The Crown Princess went down into the 
valley of shadow in loneliness. The Berlin 
newspapers announced the birth of another 
Hohenzollern. Her husband paid no heed to | 
the event. 
; As soon as Cecile grew strong enough, she 
| prevailed upon her physician to order her to 
St. Moritz for her health. She wrote her 
The 
| Grand Duchess responded, and they took 
| rooms at the same hotel. The Kaiser, learning 
| they were together, telegraphed the Crown 
| Princess to return at once to Berlin. The 
Crown Prince’s neglect of her had hardened 
Cecile’s heart, and she threw the Kaiser’s mes- 
sage into the wastebasket. 
Soon the Crown Prince appeared at St. 








Princess Cecile, astonished as much at. the 
manner of the command as at its substance, 
| refused to go back until she had finished her 
| visit with her mother. He repeated his com- 
mand and struck her. She struggled with him. 
| Her screams aroused the guests and attendants | 
of the hotel. The Grand Duchess, hearing 
her daughter’s cries, rushed to her room. She | 
found Cecile in a paroxysm of tears and the 

Crown Prince standing over her. Anastasia 

Michaylowna seized her son-in-law by the 

shoulders and forced him out of the room. 

She wrote at once to the Kaiser, demanding 
protection from him for her daughter against 
his son. The Kaiser recalled the Crown 
Prince and in attempted reparation permitted 
Cecile to finish her visit with her mother. | 
Cecile had come to realize fully now the brutal 
character of her husband; she had begun to 
suspect as well his essential sneakiness, his 
viciousness, and his mean pleasure in revenge. 

A bitter interview took place between them 
when she rejoined him in Berlin. He accused 
her of having deliberately falsified what had 
taken place at St. Moritz in order to under- | 
| mine his influence with the Kaiser. Her in- 

dignant denials increased his rage. He was | 
jealous of her popularity among the people of 
| Berlin, who loved her because, having the 





Would $10, 


$20, or more 
each month 
interest you 


Mrs. Housewife, Mrs. Office 
Worker, and Miss School 
Girl, this question is for you 
to answer. 


The Club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters will help you 
earn all the extra money 
you want. No matter how 
little spare time you may 
have, you can turn that time 
into money by our plan. 


What Others Are Doing 


Miss Fulton of California 
earned $238.50 in June, Mrs. 
Stafford’s largest month 
brought her $196, Mrs. Jones 
of Missouri earns an average 
of $60 each month. Quite a 
number of our representa- 
tives are earning from $10 
to $50 every month. YOU 
CAN DO AS WELL. 


The work—if you can call it 
such—is taking new and re- 
newal subscriptions to Good 
Housekeeping. 


Now Is The Time 
To Begin 


Within the next few months, 
thousands of our present 
subscriptions will run out. 
Collect these renewals as a 
Club member and it will be 
time well invested. 


Would yeu like to hear more 
about our Club, and how we 
turn spare time into money? 
Then write today for full 
particulars—a postcard will 


do. 
Address 
ALICE WALTON, Secretary 
Club of Fortuna’s Daughters 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Your Staps 


and all your hardwood or 


painted floors, linoleum and 
oilcloth by going over daily with a 
3-in-One Polish Mop—the simple, in- 
expensive kind you can make yourself 
out of an ordinary kitchen mop moist- 
ened with 


3-in-One Oil 


Cut off the strands about four inches 
from handle before applying the oil. 
Then allow time for it to permeate 
thoroughly. 


This economical Polish Mop picks u 
every particle of dust and lint, which 
can then be shaken off outdoors. 

A few drops of 3-in-One on any soft 
cloth converts it into an excellent 
Dustless Dust Cloth. 


These are only twoof the many, many 
ways that 3-in-One can help you keep 
your house clean, bright and running 
right. Over thirty other ways are ex- 
plainedin the Dictionary of Uses 
packed with every bottle. 

3-in-One is sold in all good stores, 

East of the Rocky Mountain 
states, 15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; 

also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
155 CZW. Broadway, New York 


FREE Generous sample 


and Dictionary 
of Uses. To save postage, 
request these on a postal. 











Little Ad 
Stories 


A manufacturer of an ice- 
cream freezer wanted to ad- 
vertise in Good Housekeep- 
ing. We told him that, according 
to our custom, we must test his 
product first. We did. The freezer 
made good ice-cream the first time, 
and the second, and the third, and 
the fourth—but the fifth it failed 
to work. <A vital part of the 
Ireezer could not be wiped dry and 
had rusted through. The manu- 
facturer, who was big enough to 
See his mistake, remedied his 


trouble and was later admitted to 
All this we do for you. 


our pages. 





freely among them on the streets. He was re- 
venging himself upon her, she found out, by 
slandering her to army officers and in clubs. 
He pictured her as selfish, intriguing, and 
craftily ambitious. He taunted her by pre- 


her for divorce. He succeeded in estranging 
the Hohenzollerns from her still further, and es- 
| pecially her sisters-in-law, the wives of Prince 

Eitel Frederick and Prince August Wilhelm, 
| who had been jealous of her from the first. 


misrepresentation of her, aided his meanness. 
Finding herself misjudged, she became defiant 


had appeared in Paris the slit skirt. Cecile, 
whose gowns all came from Paris, wore among 
the formalities of a grand court ball a skirt 
which had an unmistakable slit. Her sisters-in- 
law exclaimed in horror,and Cecile was repri- 
manded by the Kaiserin. It had been planned, 
at another ball, that the royal family should 
appear in ancient German costumes imitated 
from the portraits of their ancestors. Cecile 
presented herself in an antique Russian dress. 
She replied, when they expostulated bitterly 
with her, that she had had Russian ancestors. 
The Crown Prince spoke of her loudly as “the 
Russian,” and it became a derisive nickname 
for her, used continually by all the family. 

To the distressing bickerings which went on 
continually between the Crown Princess and 
her husband, there began to be added money 
troubles. The Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
wildly extravagant herself, had taught her 
daughter nothing of the control of money. 
Cecile got inextricably into debt and was 


| contracted in Berlin, but would pay none in 
| Paris. She got in debt again in Paris, and this 
time her mother paid. 


ments. He was even more extravagant than 
herself. At times Frederick William’s expendi- 
tures left them nothing with which to placate 
the tradesmen, and the superintendent of the 
household finally told him that if he met his 
demands, he would not have enough left to be 
able to obtain ordinary supplies. 

The Crown Prince, with this source cut off, 
borrowed money from a friend and gave a 
promissory note. The friend, doubtful of the 





Frederick William asked him to renew it, he 
| replied that the matter was now out of his con- 
trol and the bank would present it for collec- 
tion in three days. The Crown Prince, in 
panic for fear his father might find out, begged 
help from his wife. 
dead, but she yielded to his pleadings. 
his urgings she let him take the ruby and dia- 
mond parure which had been the Kaiserin’s 
wedding gift to her, and he arranged to pawn 
| it in Vienna. 


HE time was approaching when Cecile 


would bear another child, and the Kaiser in | 


recognition of the event planned to give her 
ruby bracelets to match the Kaiserin’s 
parure. He instructed her head maid to ob- 
tain the jewels without letting the Crown 


security, discounted the note at a bank. When ! 


Cecile’s love for him was | 
Under } 


traditions of the Romanofis, she liked to go | 


| tending to be watching her for grounds against | 


Cecile’s pride, which revolted against his | 


of what her critics might think of her. There | 


rescued by the Kaiser, who warned her, how-'| 
| ever, that the next time he might pay bills | 


The Crown Prince, instead of aiding her in | 
financial matters, added to her embarrass- | 





Princess know; he would then give them to | 


the jewelers,to be matched. The maid found 
the case that had contained them empty. 
Horrified at the loss, she first summoned the 
police, then notified the Kaiser. William II, 
unwilling to distress Cecile, ordered the loss 
concealed until the police had made their | 


search. The Prussian royal jewels, by the in- | 


vestigation which was made, were discovered 
in the establishment where they had been 
pawned by a friend of the Crown Prince. 
The man was arrested and confessed his ac- 
tions as a go-between. The Kaiser redeemed 
the jewels. He notified Cecile that they would 
remain thereafter in the possession of the 
Crown Treasurer; she would not be permitted 





| to have possession of them, but would be 


| allowed to take them when she wished to wear ! | 
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Note how well 
the lid fits — 


Jest like this picture— 













and it stays that way! 

For years after the or- 
dinary ash can has gone 
to the junk pile this 
can will still be look- 
ing just as neat and 
attractive as when 
new! 


You will be 
surprised, 
probably, 
to learn 
th a1 
there © 13 
some- 
thing 
new, 
some- 
thing 
bet- 
ter 
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ASH CAN 


|’ won't dent 
it won’t lose its shape—it is 
a permanent: fixture, and a 
mightily satisfactory one. You'll 
see LAWCO ASH CANS used 
by the most particular people. 
Yet if you wish to be economi- 
cal, you will find this the most 
economicalcan. It lasts so much 
longer—that it surprises you. 


The LAWCO GARBAGE 
PAIL is made in the same way 
as the Ash Can—and is just as 
desirable, of course. Where one 
is used the other soon is se- 
cured. Ask your dealer to show 
both of them to you—or if you 
do not know him, write us and 
we'll send you his name with 
further information 
regarding LAWCO 
H CANS. 
TheF.H.Lawson Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 






it won’t rust— 










































































f he finest fish product for making 


Creamed Fish Fish Soufflé 
4’ Codfish Balls Fish Salad 


fish croquettes, curried fish, and many 
other dainty and delicious fish dishes. 

Only the firm white meat of the big. 
wholesome cod and haddock, packed 
in parchment lined, airtight contain- 
ers. It takes three pounds of fish to 
make one pound of 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


Nocooking—no shredding—no bon- 
ing. No loss of time—no wasted effort 
—no delayed meals. Just the solid 
white meat of deep-sea fish—prepared 
and cooked in modern, sanitary, sea- 
side kitchens. Ready to serve the 
moment the perfect contents are re- 
moved from the tin. Burnham & 
Morrill Fish Flakes simplify the cook- 
ing question, delight the family and 
are nourishing as well as appetizing. 








At your grocer’s 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
74 Water St., Portiand, Me., U.S.A 


Free on request—‘‘A Book of 
Recipes’’ for preparing many tempt- 
ing dishes. 


Packing and specializing in State of 
Maine Food Products only—the best of 
their kind—including B & M Paris 
Sugar Corn—B FM Pork and Beans, 
B& M Clam Chowder, B&F M Lobster 









PRICE'S 
VANILLA 





Cakes, puddings, 
ice cream, etc., 
made with 
Price’s Vanilla 
Extract are de- 
liciously fla- 
vored. No sub- 
stitute flavoring 
nor coloring in 
Price’s. 
PRICE 
FLAVORING 
EXTRACT 


COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


In Business 66 Years 
Look for Price’s Tropikid on the label 
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Cecile, “‘the Russian”’ 


them. Cecile indignantly 
having tried to help her husband by a trans- 


profit. 
talked with the Crown Prince, who had assured 
him frankly that he had had nothing to do with 
the affair and that Cecile had pawned the 


refused to defend herself. She ‘secretly left 


Berlin that night for Schwerin. 


Prince. The Grand Duke argued with her 
without avail; he finally told her that he would 
do what she asked, but that she must of 
course understand that, in that case, she 
would never be allowed to see her children 
again. After giving her time for reflection 
upon this, he prevailed upon her to let him 
take her back to Berlin. 

The Grand Duke obtained an interview 
with the Kaiser and explained to him what 
actually had occurred, and the Kaiser gave 
Cecile back the jewels, together with the 
bracelets he had intended for her as a gift. He 









culties again, not to try to assist him but to 
come to him. But the breach between the 
Crown Princess and her husband had widened. 
For Cecile it was no longer a question of 
living with a nan she did not love; she lived 
|now with a man whom she had begun to hate. 
Cecile bore to the Crown Prince in quick 
{succession three sons. She knew he was un- 
faithful to her, but she knew, too, the need of 
|direct successors to the German throne, and 
ishe steeled herself against her strong distaste 
for him. He had not yet paraded his infideli- 
ities before her; she closed her eyes to what 
was going on and pretended not to know. 
| A young couple of aristocratic connections, 











‘Berlin from 
pretty, flighty, 





and fond of admiration; she 
was new to the Crown Prince. Frederick Wil- 
liam called often at their house. The Count 
warned his wife that she was being talked 
about. He told the Crown Prince frankly that 
his visits were injuring the reputation of his! 
wife. The Crown Prince paid no heed to this. | 
The Count found Frederick William in his| 
wife’s boudoir, covering her hands with kisses. 
‘The men exchanged angry words. The Crown 
Prince, feeling secure in his rank, struck the 
Count across the face, and the Count—an ath- 
lete—ignored Frederick William’s royalty and 
soundly thrashed him. 








HE Count, dressing himself in full uniform, 
went to the Berlin palace and recounted to 
the Kaiser what he haddone. William II, furi- 
ous at the Count, dared not, under the circum- 
stances, revenge the family honor. ;The chief 
|necessity was that the affair should be covered 
up. He notified the Count and Countess that 
they must leave Berlin andinformed the Crown 
|Prince that he had decided upon a jour- 
ney for him round the world. But comment 
and inquiry would be excited if the Crown 
Prince made this trip alone. William II sent 
for Princess Cecile and told her she must 
j|accompany her husband. 
| Cecile rebelled. It was one thing to live 
{with Frederick William in Berlin, where he 
|had his own companions and his own pursuits. 
{It would be quite another, she foresaw, to be 
|his traveling companion on a journey for a 
year, during which she would not see her chil- 
|dren. She was willing, she said, to do her 
|share in concealing what had occurred; she 
would set out with the Crown Prince, but she 
would part with him in Egypt and return, 








obliged to content himself with this. 

| It was announced that the Crown Prince} 
and Princess were to travel. The Kaiserin,| 
aware of the concession Cecile had made, 


inquired of him! 
why she should be punished in that way for) 


action in which she herself had received no! 
The Kaiser replied that he had already | 


jewels in order to pay dressmakers’ bills, about | 
which she had not wanted the Kaiser to know. | 
Cecile, furious at this cowardly deception, | 


There she saw! 


her brother, the Grand Duke, and begged him! 
to arrange a separation for her from the Crown | 


advised her, if the Crown Prince got into diffi- | 


'the Count and Countess H—, had come to’ - 
Westphalia. The lady was} 


| 


The Kaiser, on the horns of a dilemma, iis: 








Jelly Tumblers 


AM and jelly exposed to the light soon 
J loses its appetizing brilliancy of color, 
and crystallization is hastened. The 
ordinary glasstumblerdoesnotexcludelight 
—this wood fiber (paper) tumbler does. 
For the past five years, thousands of 
women have successfully used this tumbler. 
Food experts and Domestic Science Insti- 
tutions recommend its use. 


Wedgewood Pattern 


A dozen in a carton—beautifully decor- 
ated—used like glass—inexpensive—ideal 
for shipment when filled—will not break. 
Fine for lunches, picnics and for mailing 
filled from country to city home. 


Sold by the Best 
Dealers 


Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J. 
Makers of Wood Fiber Containers for Foods 













comfort at no extra cost. 
The Original and Genuine 


Did, 


Makers of Meris Shoeg ------- 
Chicago Buffalo 
“easiest shoes on earth” are non- 
conductors of heat or 
cold. 
If there is no Dr. A. Reed 


dealer in your city, write 
us. 


There’s great satisfaction in 
buying shoes that are up-to- 
date in style, yet give extra 


<.PSMITA SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE (0 


Makers of Womeris Shoer 


The famous inner soles of these 
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Harrison Fisher’s latest 
and sweetest mother and 
baby picture. 


Incolor. 11x14 inches, 25 cents 

























































1790—*'‘A Sea-Nymph" 

This beautiful Harrison Fisher bathing girl. 

Reproduced in full color. 11x14 ins. 25 cents 

Delivery guaranteed. If outside of the United 
States, add 10 cents for registration 

Our new catalog sent upon receipt of postage. 

Edit:on limited. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPT. 
119 West 49th Street N. Y. City 






















































MAKE THE BEST 
DISHES BETTER 


AUST CHILE POWDER 

is a ‘different’ seasoning. 

You use it instead of pep- 
per, spices, etc. It's a combi- 
nation of all of them, except 
salt. For salad dressings, 
meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there's nothing quite so good 
£old by most dealers in 15c., 
25c., and J-lb. cans. If your 
dealer hasn't it, send 20c for 
2-ounce can and Recipe Folder 
prepared by Henry Bitz, fa- 
mous chef of the historic Faust 
Cafe and Bevo Mill. 


DEALERS, Ask Your Jobber. 
JOBBERS, Write Us 
C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., 
Dept 2 ST.LOUIS,.MO. 
Manufacturers of 


The World-Famous Faust 
Instant Coffee and Tea 
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complete set of German traveling clothes. 
They were not the sort of clothes Cecile would 
wear, and in her resentment against the cir- | 
cumstances of her life she gave the dresses to 
her maids and told the Kaiserin what she had | 
done. 

The heart of the Crown Princess of Ger- | 
many had grown bitter. The slights and 
slurs of her German relatives, which she had 
endured since the day of her marriage, con- 
tinually increased; her contempt and hatred | 
for her husband was growing; successive be- | 
trayals of her confidence by those about her | 
had ended by making her suspicious even of | 
those: who might otherwise have been her | 
friends. She no longer looked for love. <All | 
that was left her was ambition. - She was play- 
ing for a great stake; she would endure these | 
things, and in the end she would be Empress. 
But she was glad, for the time being, to leave 
Berlin. 

There were farewell festivities at the Berlin 
palace, and the Crown Prince and Princess set | 
out together for Egypt. 


wished to be gracious.: She ordered for her a | 





Next month Princess Radziwill will continue 
her sensational revelation of the at-home 
character of the Crown Prince, a remarkable 
portrayal even for one who knew intimately 
all the actors in this tragedy in roval circles 


Corsets, Shoes and Gloves 


Continued from page go) 


One house features dull. gray; another, field- 
mouse brown. Seal and Havana brown are | 
smart. Evening slippers are usually of black | 
satin or metal cloth. Beads are not pro- | 
curable. 

The fortunate possessor of French shoes with 
their short, square toes and high heels is fre- 
quently accosted in the street by passers-by 
with profuse apologies—to know 
where those lovely shoes may be found. In 
nine cases out of ten they were found in Paris 
at the rate of twenty-nine dollars a pair, but | 
they may be found right here in New York at | 
a more modest price. There is a tiny shop in | 
the shadow of the elevated where one may |} 
purchase shoes made on the genuine French | 
last. The French proprietors, Carcion and | 
Maufre, formerly with one of the smartest | 
bootmakers on Fifth Avenue, are artists, and 
take an artist’s pride in their little stock. 

The one point on which all seem to agree is 
the price, and the price is appallingly high. Tt 
is difficult to procure the necessary leathers. 
Kid comes from India and is difficult to get, 
and there is no real Russian leather in the 
Glovemakers are having similar dif 
ficulties, and many of the factories work only 
part time because of lack of leather. This, in 
addition to the high cost of production, keeps 
the prices up. Laborers who formerly worked 
fifty-four hours a week now work only forty 
and are paid at a much higher rate. 


The Use of Longer Gloves 

Short-sleeved frocks require long gloves 
hence the return of the eight-button mous 
quetaire. Even gloves for tailored suits some 
times have cuffs. Very good is the Fielder 
style, a sixsbutton length with a gore and a 
strap instead of buttons. The imported ones 
are of French natural skins. An American glove 
of the same style is made of Arabian mocha 
or light-weight cape—also of a degrained 
leather which resembles suéde. When made 
of capeskin and lined with vicuna wool, it is 
an ideal glove for motoring or any outdoor 
sport. It is known as the “ Peary” and comes 
in black and all of the modish shades of tan, | 
beaver, brown, and gray. | 

Very smart is the one-clasp winter glove for | 
the street either in imported piqué or with | 
heavy embroidery or crochet on the back, or of | 
American make with the double draw. Dressy 
gloves are of glacé kid. Those who are devoted 
to silk will find the two-clasp street gloves of 
double silk serviceable and surprisingly warm. 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 


To cut cake without 
crushing the icing, is 
almost __ impossible 
with an ordinary 
knife. But here is 
one that will cut 
the most delicately- 
iced cake without 


marring “it. And 
it wilF eut hot bread 
without crushing it. 


~euts 
to wafer 
thinness 
—bread 
or cake — 
without 
leaving a 
ragged edge. 
More slices to 
the loaf means 
‘economy, too. 


If not at your 
hardware or de- 
partment store, 
send 50c and the 


coupon direct to 


* 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
106 Lafayette St., New York City 





WIEBUS°H & HILGER, Ltd. 
106 Lafayette St., Nev York City 
Enclosed find 50c. 
“hin-Slice Bread Kni’e. 


Tlease send me a Lightni.1g 


Name. 
Address. 


My dealer's name is. 





Rutenber 


Flectrical 
Cooking, and 
Heatin 
Appliances 


Instant Heat 
Any Time—Anywhere 
The 


45; 


chilly days. 


Model 


PREPARE now for 


Rutenber Electric Radiator, 
reflector type, is ideal for bath, 
breakfast room—any cold cor- 
ner. Attach to a lamp socket, 
tilt to angle you choose—deep 
copper reflector throws warm 
rays far out. Protected by sub- 
stantial wire guard; carry it 
anywhere. Handsomely finish- 
ed in black enamel. Radiator, Mod.45 
with switch, $10 


It’s great fun to cook on 
this  Rutenber Electric 
Table Stove—a real stove 
and so convenient. Boils, 
broils, fries, bakes, steams, 
poaches. Toasts four slices 
of bread at one time. Three- 
way switch regulates heat; 
7" x 7” cooking surface, 


Table Stove, Model 7 3 
aluminum pans, cups 


207, $15. 
A Rutenber Electric Range 
,will make your kitchen a 

ol, delightful workshop— 
free of ill-smelling fumes. 
Occupies minimum space. 
The Rutenber Line: Electr-c 
rangesof allsizes, hot plates 
grills, table stoves, irons. 
toasters, radiators. If dealer 
cannot supply send list price 
for prepaid shipment. 


RUTENBER * 
ELECTRIC CO. @iyv» 
Branson Sireet today for 


Marion, Indiana Ais hiee 


Booklet 


Range, Model 135, 
Plain Finish $105. 


THE MARK OF 
Quality Products 


Instant: Convenient ‘Economical 


\|real pleasure! 


Suppose you want 
to buy a serge frock— 


and haven’t been able to de- 
termine just what will be smart 
not only now, but next Decem- 
ber. Turn to page 86 and see a 
cloth frock which appears to be 
about the best style and value 
for such a frock in all New York. 
If you like it, it may be purchased 
quickly if you send your check 
or money order to 


Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service 


September Good Housekeeping 





School Clothes 


T was early in September, and school days 
were soon to begin. Mrs. Mitchell was 
busy sewing on school clothes for her two 
\little girls and her little boy. 
| The thing that really worried her was 
|that the older girl needed a new coat, and that 
|she was afraid the youngster ready for his 
| first year at school would not be warm enough 
jin the severe winter in the coat he had. 

She wondered how Mrs. Jones, next door, 
had managed so nicely this fall with her chil- 
dren’s school clothes. Only yesterday it 
had turned sharply cold for a September day, 
and she had seen little Elbert Jones come out 
of the house wearing a warm, new, winter coat. 
just at that moment she heard footsteps on 

the path outside the porch, and Mrs. Jones 
from next door came running up the steps with 
a package in her hand. 

“Good afternoon,” Mrs. Jones called, as she 
stood on the top step. “I just had to run 
over to show you the new dress I have made 
for Margery’s birthday,’”’ Mrs. Jones said. 

And she unfolded the package and held up 
|the most charming blue serge frock, with a 
| skirt laid in those broad plaits so suited to 
|the figure of a tall, thin, growing girl. 
| Mrs. Mitchell’s. oldest girl, Harriet, was 
inclined to be thin, too, and hard to fit. 

“Tt is lovely,” she said. “I did think of 
serge for Harriet, but I really felt as though I 
could not afford it this fall.’ 

Mrs. Jones sat down a moment silently, 
the pretty dress spread across her knees. Then 
she laughed. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I did not 





mean to do it, but I believe I will tell you my 
secret about the extra things I have bought.” 

‘Oh, do!” Mrs. Mitchell said eagerly. 

Mrs. Jones raised her hand impressively 
and counted off on her five fingers: ‘‘I have 
made the money my own self, Mrs. Mitchell, 
to buy Elbert’s coat, this dress for Margery, 
Tom’s woolen winter underwear, Howard’s 
new leggings, and a fall hat for myself!” 

“Why, how did you ever do it, with your 
housework and all?’ Mrs. Mitchell asked, 
incredulously. 

“‘T made the money this summer,” answered 
Mrs. Jones. 
more this winter the same way.”’ 

“T would so like to have extra things for my 





“And I am going to make heaps | 





children, too,” Mrs. Mitchell said. ‘‘Could I 
make money the same way you do?” 

“Of course you can, and right away, too.” 

And the two women put their heads together 
and talked eagerly for half an hour. 

‘And it’s really as easy as that!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mitchell, as Mrs. Jones folded up the 
pretty serge dress to go home. 

“Yes, the easiest thing imaginable, and a 
I got a salary check every 
month this summer, and you can begin to 
make money, too, as soon as you write to the 
Club Secretary and get her instructions.” 

“T will go in and write to her now,” said 
Mrs. Mitchell. ‘You address the Club of 
Fortuna’s Daughters, Goop HOUSEKEEPING?” 

“Yes, and tell her you want to know about 
the Club money-making plan.” | 





THIS isatrue story. Mrs. Mitchell did write | 
that day last fall, and this fall she fhad | 
no worried line between her brows as she 
finished up the children’s fall school clothes. 
If you, too, whoever you are, would like to 
profit by the Club money-making plan, write 
to me, and I will tell you how to begin at once, 
for I am really, 
Yours very sincerely for making money, 


Secretary, ’ortuna’s Daughters, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West goth Street, New York City.! 
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Money for the Fall Good . 


SA. ie . 
TO my 


7 


ALWAYS REFLECT 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish, 


Lib, covers s0U 9q, tt, 


Gei a can today and prove it to your 
own satisfaction. Try it not only on 
your floors but on Furniture, Linoleum, 
and your Automobile. 

It forms a coat of great durability, thus. saving 
in the labor cost of frequent refinishing. 


Don’t use cheap polishes which require frequent 
renewal. 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE IN 
AMERICAN HOMES 


attest its quality. 

If you do not know Butcher's Polish, we will 
send you a sample package for 25 cents whicii about 
covers the cost of postage and material. 

Butcher’s Liquid Polish (wax) is very easily 
applied and excellent for Furniture, Linoleum, and 
woodwork receiving light wear. 

Butcher's No. 3 Reviver will renovate that worn 
floor and bring back the color and grain of the wood 


For sale by high class 
dealers everywhere 


The Butcher Polish Co. 


Brewer Bldg. 
Boston Mass. 
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ARGEST stout- wear specialist 
in the world. The only Style 
Book exclusively for stout women. 
All garments specially propor: 
tioned throughout. Correct neck 
size, roomy armholes, full bust 
and hips—and lines that will make 
you appear actually slender. 
Sizes up to 56 bust 
No matter what your size, we caa 
fit you in newest and most stylish 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts) 
Waists, Corsets, and Underwear. 
Style Book FREE. Write to Dept. 6-2. 


~ 
Our Prices 
Dresses 4.95 to 69.50 


Aluminized Metal Crates 


For parcel post. 
Indestructible. No 
breaks. Thousands 
in use. All sizes. 
Sold by good deal- 
ers, or postal us for 
circulars. 


Metal Egg Crate Company * 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Detachable Rubber Heels 


Instantly attached, they keep the 
heels level, preventing run-down heels 
aid making frequent repair unneces- 
sary; prevent slipping and save the jar 
of walking. 

Made for all sizes French and Louis 
Heels. Black, tan, gray and white. 
50c per pair. If dealer not supplied, 
send his name with remittance. For 
size, mark outline of your heel. 


Robert E. Miller, Inc. 
11 Broadway 
New York 


How to Cultivate New Hair 


(Continued from page 92) 


months (it takes about five or s'x minutes to 
bring the blood to the surface), or keep on 
indefinitely and you will always have good hair. 
| During the first six months the new hair must 
' be cut every six weeks, at least three times. 
Aiter a shampoo, and when the hair is thor 
oughly dry, part the long hair with the comb. 
and the new hair will stand up between the 
partings. Then clip the ends along the line. 
and make a new parting. Cutting the new hair 
is like cultivating a plant—keep it trimmed 
down until it is vigorous and strong, then allow 
it to grow. 
Graying of the Hair 
Gray hair is not always the result of years. 
I have known many cases where the hair turned 
white between the ages of twenty to thirty 
years. Insuch cases it is considered premature 
and unlike the natural graving of the hair, 
which progresses slowly, taking years to ac 
complish the change from the natural color to 
white. In premature graying the complete 
change is accomplished in a few months and is 
permanent. I have never known a case where 
the hair was restored to its color by any means 
whatever, except hair dyes, which are ruinous 
to the hair on account of the poisons they con 
tain. Happily the custom of dyeing the hair is 
going out of fashion. I have known persons 
with premature white hair coming, who con 
sulted high-class specialists and applied pre 
scribed tonics with the hope of arresting or 
warding off the final change, but who succeeded 
only in turning the white hair pink. It was 
the action of the light on the chemicals in the 


composition that caused this. There is no such | 


| thing possible as restoring coloring matter, 
| through any outward application. 


Premature graying of the hair is said to be | 


caused by close mental application, such as 
study, depression, shock, or extreme nervous- 


| ness, and it is very often hereditary. Young | 
persons should be cautioned that any lowering | 
, of the tone of the body will affect the nervous 


system, and cause atrophy of the pigment- 


| forming cells or coloring nutriment of the hair. | 


| Massage applied as directed, the hygiene of the 


hair properly attended to, and a doctor con- | 


sulted about the proper internal remedies, are 
the best things I know of to ward off the com- 
ing of gray hair. The same principles apply 
to senile or natural graying, which commences 
about the fortieth year and is more or less 
slowly progressive. 


Dyeing the hair is both a troublesome and 


dangerous practise. Once you begin the use of 
dyes, you are a slave to the habit. They never 
produce a natural color, and each time they are 
applied, the color is just a bit different, and the 
hair becomes conspicuous and dirty-looking. 
Most of the dyes contain poisonous ingredients. 
Their constant use will ruin the best hair. In 
a word, there are no harmless dyes. No young 
face, when well-groomed, was ever made older 
looking by being framed with white hair. 
Wiss Mullane will answer personal 


questions on subjects treated in these 
articles, on rece ipl of ten cents postage. 


Dressmaking Points in the 
New Clothes | 


Continued from page gi 


outer surface will result 


wrong side, baste, and press. Cut true bias 
piping one and one-quarter inches wide and 
crease it so that one bias edge extends out one- 
quarter inch farther than the other. Place this 
carefully pressed piping to the wrong side of the 
pocket edge to be finished and baste, allowing 
one-eighth, one-quarter, or three-eighths inch 
| of the piping to show, the width depending on 
the material. Heavy material requires nar- 
rower piping than that which is light in weight. 


CHICKEN A LA KING 
Plump breasts of chicken, gar- 
nished with fresh mushrooms, 
and a dash of bright red pimen- 
. tos — and over 
Iii the whole, pure, 
CO" rich, creamsauce 
ov all blended by 
our master chef-—that is ap- 
petizing delicious Purity Cross 
Creamed Chicken a la King ! 
One of the Delicacies which give 
you “CHEFSER VICE” at home! 
ALSO—PURITY_ CROSS Welsh Rare- 
bit Creamed Spaghetti au Gratin 


Creamed Finnan Haddie, Lobster New- 
burg, Chop Suey, and Corned Beef Hash. 














All made, with a refined sense of niceties 
ind all GUARANTEED as to Quality 

and Purity. 

Sold by best grocers and delicatessens 

in 2 size tins—realy for your instant 

onvenience. 

Great ¢ for entertaining for the 1 

pec ted guest or for Vac atior 


camp 








ws 
cree 


The illustra‘ion shows Chicken a la King 
ontoast. This ani helpful suggestions of 
other delicious dishesin Purity Cross Book 

The Daily Menu Maker’’--SEN T FREE. 


SPECIAL 


Get-Acquainted Assortment Offer 
If your dealer hasn't Purity Cross Delica- 
cies—send us his name and $2.00—and re- 
ceive 5 regular size tins ass rted prepaid 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
Dept. 4B Orange, New Jersey 


























“ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN” 
Protect Your Table 
ncce 





from injury by hot dishes 
YOUR and spilled liquids. 


The Table Top is Safe 
if covered with a 


GUARANTEED 


For instance, for a | 
pocket, turn the edge one-quarter inch to the 


| This protection costs less than refinishing. 
Styles to fit all Tables or Extensions. 
Insist on the Genuine PEERLESS 
There are inferior imitations. 


At nearly all Department and leading Furniture 
Stores. Write for Booklet and name of Dealer 


* Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co, 
Dept.G. 215-219 Loomis Street, Chicago 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 175 





or Beautttal 


(Woodwork 


Looks? Quality? 
Or Both? 


Buying things by the looks 
is a bad but widespread habit. 
When it comes to so impor- 
tant a matter as the wood from 
vhich to make the trim, doors and 
furniture of your new house (or re- 
modeling of the old house) it certainly 
pays to learn about more than looks. 

People who investigate thoroughly 
we make investigation easy) pretty 
ften and always wisely insist on 
Beautiful bireh,”’ because birch 
is not only of surpassing beauty but is 
also very hard, strong and wear resist 
ing, easily stained for any finish you 
desire and perfect for enameling. 


Worth while to write today for the birch 
booklet and six finished samples. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MERS. ASSN. 


206 F. R. A. Bldg Oshkosh, Wis. 


‘Handsome is as, 
handsome does 


Investigate 
e 


ISA 
BIRCH 
HOME 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 








| 


yt 
I 


5252 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints. hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dea’er 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fisher Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bidg., Dept. 58, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| behind. 





| started off down the trench. 
| his return, but we waited in vain. 
; reached us from the company commander, 


| scorched and smoking. 





The Test of Scarlet 


(Continued from page 72 


keep the attack in sight and to be sure that 
my chain of signalers was in touch with the 


| rear, so that I could get my orders through for 


the directing of fire. To keep the attack in 


| sight it was necessary to push on nearer to 
Fransart, so I took Suzette and one man with 


me, leaving the rest of my party strung out 
Where the apple-trees crossed the 
road, I saw our men leap out of the trench 


| and start at the run across the open. Instantly 


a withering fire was brought to bear on them 


| from a little village in advance and over to the 
| right, which we had been informed had been 
| in our hands since morning. 
| go down like ninepins, pitching forward into 
| the dust and rolling over on their sides. We 
| stood up to signal back the news of what was | 


They began to 


happening, but the first flapping of the flags 
brought about our heads a storm of bullets. 


| Our only chance was to run the message back 


The signaler 


through the enemy’s barrage. 
We waited for 


asking for guns to be brought to bear upon a 


| machine-gun nest which was holding up the 
| advance. I had only Suzette left, so she took 


the message and vanished into the enemy bar- 
rage behind me. Shortly after she had gone 
on her errand, another infantry runner met 
me, with the message that our chaps had got 
through Fransart and were in sight of the rail- 
road on the other side, but that the enemy 
machine-guns, which they had thought they 


| had demolished, were firing on their backs. 


None of my men had returned. I thought I 
knew why, for the ridge was boiling. There 
was no one left to send, so I set off to run the 


‘ information back myself. 


I have read in history of men who were never 
afraid, but I have not met their like at the 
Front. All the men out here have been 
afraid and will be afraid again tomorrow. 
They acknowledge their fear, and conquer 
and despise it. The difference between the 
brave man and the coward is that, where 
as the coward gives way to his imagination, 
the brave man carries on as if he were un 
touched by terror. That day I was frankly 
afraid. AsI entered the barrage, every 
nerve in my body went on strike. Shells 
were exploding on the very lip of the trench; 


| the shock of their concussion was like a blow 


aimed against my knee-joints. I felt blinded 
and faint. The smart of fumes was in my 
eyes; the reek in my throat was choking. I 


' glanced across my shoulder to find that where 


I had been standing a few seconds before, the 
trench had been blown up. In front, across 
the part that I had to traverse, the grass was 
I staggered and ran 
and crawled and panted. My heart was 
filledwith hatred for the enemy, miles behind at 
their guns, who bided their time and killed men 
at their leisure. Round each fresh traverse I 
expected to stumble across one of my men 
lying broken and sprawled out. Thinking 
that they might be in hiding, I called their 
names again and again asT ran. I was afraid 
that I should die alone. But beyond my terror 
was the sense of my obligation to those men up 
front, cut off from hope by the machine-guns 
firing in their backs. 


X 


HAD reached the very heart of the barrage, 
when I felt a hand grabbing at my leg. I 
looked down and found two of my signalers and 
Suzette crouching in a hole. 
shouted an inquiry as to whether they were 


wounded. They told me no, but that it was | 


impossible to signal, since every time they 
tried to use their flags, they brought a hail of 
lead. Moreover, as long as the barrage lasted, 
all the chain of signalers behind them was held 
against the ground. There was no one to read 
their messages, and it was probable that more 





A runner | 








Bending down, I | 
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Hughes Heal : 


Hair Sf. 


THE Ideal BRUSH IS DIFFERENT 


Because the bristles set in 
a pliable rubber cushion 
massage the scalp and 


make hair-dressing easy. 
HENRY L. HUGHES CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


PIEL 
Hose Sanportas 


< BLT. 
‘a> 
4, 


‘«‘Sew-Ons” ™% 
can be quickly 4 

and easily 

attached to 

any style of 

corset. 


The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP fea- 
ture of the 
““Sew-On’’— 
an all-rubber, 
oblong  but- 
ton—is proof 
against “slips” 
and the ruth- 
less ripping of 
silken hose 
threads. 
The fabric employed 
in the making of the 
VELVET GRIP “Sew-On” is ali you 
would expect of a hose supporter of such 
unusual attainments—the very best. 

LOOK FOR THE OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON— 
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| than one of the receiving stations had be.n 
Realizing the truth of what they | 
| said, I sat down beside them to recover my | 
While we sat there, as suddenly as | 


breath. 
the storm of death had broken, it lifted and 
leaped half a mile to the rear to about the line 


on which battalion headquarters were es- | 


tablished. 
I at once arranged to send all my messages 


| back to the ridge by runner and to have them 


relayed on from there out of sight of the enemy 
by flag-wagging. Taking with me one man 
and Suzette, since she knew Fransart well, I 


| again pushed forward. 


I got as far along the trench as where the 
apple-trees crossed the road; there I halted. 
The enemy was putting up an intense bombard- 
ment just in rear of the village to prevent the 
approach of our reenforcements. It was now 


some time since any messages from the in- | 
IT began to | 
get nervous lest something disastrous had | 


fantry up front had reached me. 


happened. At last I determined to leave the 
man behind me to relay orders, and to go for- 
ward with Suzette. I had another reason for 
wishing to get into the village 
if I could find any traces of Bully Beef and 
Dan. From where I was, I could make out the 
spot where the Hun had stood up and beckoned 
io them. There was little chance that they 
were alive, but I was anxious to satisfy myself. 


WATCHING our chance, Suzette and I | 


popped out on the roadway and com 
menced to run, crouching low and zigzagg'ng. 


| At once we became a target for the sharp- | 
| shooters in the uncaptured village to our | 


right. About our feet the dust began to go up 
in vicious spurts, and about our heads we heard 
the sharp pizz-pizz of bullets. The intoxicating 
excitement of danger !got into our blood; we 
called to each other and laughed as we ran. 
God knows there was little enough to laugh 
about! Of the company of a hundred and forty- 
odd men who had attacked across that open 


space before us, upward of a hundred were lying | 


wounded and dead. But the curious psychol 


ogy of battle is that no one ever thinks that | 


other people’s misfortunes may befall himself. 


While the wine of adventure sings in his | 


head, he believes himself immortal. That 
is the explanation of the boys who go cheering 
across the Tom-Tiddler’s-ground of death. 


Breathless and still laughing, we reached and | 


jumped into what had been the Hun front line. 
Here the laughter was wiped from our lips in a 
second. Everything was scared and silent. 
Our attack had not been expected. Our wall 
of fire had descended on the enemy, shattered 
him, choked him, buried him. The troops in 
this part of the line had been Bavarians, 
jovial, fresh-complexioned, fair-haired men. 
We knew them of old, genial fellows, with fine 


singing voices, who would exchange presents | 


with you out in No Man’s Land and kill you 
treacherously, while your present was in their 


hands, without any consciousness of broken | 
Here in the polluted | 
summer quiet they lay in every contortion of | 
distress, mangled, smashed, and ended, their | 
blue eyes wide open, staring at the sky and still | 


honor or of unkindness. 


retaining an expression of panic astonishment. 
They ha’! come to war as we had come to war, 
but they nad not expected to die. That was 
what they seemed to be telling us: “Take 
example from us; turn back in time.” 

We stumbled our way into a communication 


trench and hurried on, guessing at the direction 


our infantry must have taken. Here the 
brutality of what had happened was even more 
obvious. In the terror of their flight the 
enemy had become jammed in the narrow 
space; they had fought with one another to 
escape and had ground the wounded under 
foot. 


of trees, we came to the village itself, lying in 
the heart of a little wood. The trench became 
so narrow that our equipment caught against 
its sides. Grass grew tall along its banks, and 
scattered through the grass were wild flowers. 
We had glimpses, as we traveled, of cottage 





I wanted to see | 





Now, following between the tunneled roots | 
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| one of the men pulled me back. 


| traps. 


The Test of Scarlet 


gardens, beehives, and curtained windows, 
but we were glad to keep our heads down, for | 
shrapnel was stripping the leaves from the 
trees and bursting above our heads. We were 
walking straight through our own barrage, and 


still there was no sign of our own infantry. |} 
We began to wonder whether we had gone be- | 





yond them or whether they had been all wiped 
out. Behind us, in the houses of Fransart, | 
which should have been in our hands, we could 
hear the unmistakable cough of German | 
machine-guns at work. 

On the far side of the wood we stumbled on 
our men—twenty-six of them, all that were 
left. They were scattered at intervals along 
the trench, hugging the ground. As we |} 
stepped over them, going in search of their 
officer, they paid us no attention. Most of 
them were tasting the bitterness of battle for 
the first time. But so was Suzette; she 
showed no signs of faint-heartedness. Her 
eyes were gray stars, deep and quiet, and an 
eager smile played about her firm, young | 
mouth. In looking at her I was reminded of 
Joan of Arc and could believe that she, too, had 
talked with heavenly presences. 


WENTY-FIVE yards ahead there was a | 
trench juncture, at which a lad was 

sitting with his legs wide apart and a scarlet 
hole in the center of his forehead. -No one | 
had gone to his help; he sat there in the sun- | 
light, watching the blood splash slowly on his | 
hands. 

When I made to cross the trench juncture, 


‘4 Hun sniper!” he panted with an eloquent 
economy ‘of words. ‘“‘He gets every one who 
goes there.” 

“But what’s the matter with you chaps?” 
I asked. 

“Tt’s the booby-traps, sir,” he said. 
“They’ve blown a lot of usup. We daren’t 
stir.” 

Then I saw what he meant. Across the 
trench, beyond where the wounded man was 
sitting, cobwebs of wire had been strung a few 
inches above the ground, attached to pegs. 
Should any one trip against them, the jerk on 
the pegs would explode a series of mines. 

I turned to the man. 

“Are you the farthest up of the attack?’ 

“Ves, am.” 

“Do you know what’s on ahead?” 

“The railroad, sir, with a lot of freight-cars 
standing on the tracks. The Huns are hiding 
behind them and taking pot-shots at us.” 

Just then the company commander hove in 
sight, crouching low to avoid the sharpshooters 
and stepping warily between the wires of the 
While I spoke to him, Suzette was 
dragging the wounded lad back from the trench 





’ 


| juncture and binding up his head. 


“A pretty rotten mess, I call it,” the com- 
pany commander growled pantingly, wiping | 
the perspiration from his eyes. “We ought to | 
have had tanks and aeroplanes to do this job, 
and twice as many men. It’s sheer murder. | 
My men haven’t a one-percent chance of com- | 
ing out of the show alive; out of a hundred and | 
forty [ have twenty-six left. The enemy gets 
us from in front and from both flanks, while his 
machine-guns in Fransart are potting at our 
backs. And what the devil is our own artillery 
doing, laying down a barrage behind us?” 

The truth was that the infantry had ad- 
vanced too quickly, without first ascertaining 
that their gunners had been notified of their 
progress. They had also failed to mop up the 
enemy strongholds before pressing farther 
forward. The consequence was that they had 
left pockets of resistance on every hand and | 
that their own artillery was cutting them off 
from help. Their situation was desperate. 
There was only one remedy—to find out the 
exact locations of the machine-gun nests and 
to send the information back to the guns that 
they might knock them out with high explo- 


| sives; to send back orders to our artillery that | 


the barrage should be raised; and to withdraw | 
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lage to a fresh bombardment. But to what 
place could we safely withdraw our infantry; 
while the bombardment was in progress? 
That was the question. To answer this ques- 
tion the company commander and I decided 
that a further reconnaissance was necessary. 
We did not know what lay on ahead or how 
near to us the Huns were. At all events, it 
could not be much more dangerous farther 
forward. 

Leaving instructions that the men should 
keep well under cover, we set out. Treading 
|gingerly up the trench mined with booby- 
| traps, we came to a turning which led off to the 
iright. Here things were comparatively quiet, 
all the firing passing well above our heads. 
, We followed the turning for about two hundred 
| yards and then peered stealthily over the top. 
| Not fifty yards away was the railroad, with the 
'freight-cars either standing on the tracks or 

thrown over on their sides to form a barrier. 
Poking out from loopholes, which had been cut 
in the woodwork, were the muzzles of rifles. 
|We had seen all that was necessary; we knew 
\that we must take a gambler’s chance. I 
arranged for the company commander to lead 
‘his men still farther forward to this trench so 
l that they might be clear of our shell-fire, and 
ithat he should see to the warning of our in- 
fantry who were in Fransart, while I ran the 
orders back to the guns and saw to it that re- 
enforcements were sent up the moment our 
i bombardment ended. 

| The return journey to the signaling station 
where the apple-trees crossed the road was as 
hot a piece of work as I remember. Suzette 
took it as coolly as if it were no more than a 
country walk. We had to pass through both 
our own barrage and the enemy’s. Of the 
two, ours was the worse. In Fransart itseli 
the trench had been made more shallow by 
direct hits with shells. As we wriggled our 
way on hands and knees over débris, we could 
see the Hun machine-gunners blazing away 
from the attics of houses and our own men 
crawling through the undergrowth to rush the 
entrances with bombs. 1 remember discussing 
| with my conscience the decency of permitting 
{Suzette torun such risks. But I had no choice, 
for if I were killed, she might survive to get the 
jmessages back. Im any case, when she 
\learned about Bully Beef, she would receive 
‘her death-warrant. 

We found our signaler where we had leit 
|him, and at once got him to work flag-wagging 
the information to the rear. The enemy 
spotted him after the first few minutes, but 
| with a reckless disregard for his own safety he 
|carried on amid a hail of bullets till the task 
|was ended. .\ quarter of an hour later, like a 
hurricane let loose, the leveling of Fransart 
commenced. ‘The wood rocked as in a gale. 
Roofs were stripped from the houses; the 
|walls shuddered and knelt slowly down like 
camels. This concentrated commotion was 
intensified for us by the contrast of the breath- 
less stillness of the surrounding country. Tor 
myself I was picturing the wild scramble for 
life of the Huns whom we had seen firing from 
the windows of the attics. They were brave 
‘men, who had purposed to sell their lives 
dearly. To kill them without giving them a 
chance, in a way which they had not antici- 
pated, was fair, but its fairness did not make it 
less appallingly dramatic. 








I was roused from these thoughts by a trem- 

bling at my side; it came from Suzette. She 
was kneeling with her face cushioned in her 
hands and was weeping violently. I bent over 
her, asking what was the matter. 

“‘Eet was my ’ome,”’ she said. 

Suddenly she leaped to her feet and stood 
|tiptoe, staring. I followed her gaze. Out of 
the wood where trees were crashing and the 
ground was billowing itself into mounds, two 
men were advancing. They walked gropingly, | 
and the arm of the taller was flung about the 
other’s neck. The taller man was wounded 
and in khaki; his companion was a plump little 
Bavarian—evidently one of the machine- 
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The Test of Scarlet 


gunners who had been firing in our backs. | 


Every now and then we lost them as a shell 
burst in their path, but always they emergea 
through the smoke of the bombardment, 
dragging themselves by inches nearer to the 
comparative safety that was ours. Without a 
word of warning Suzette burst from me and 
commenced to race toward them. It was 
sheer foolishness to venture into that inferno 
where every second seemed to be’a man’s last. 
I started after her, intending, if need be, to 
hold her back by force. 

As I drew nearer, I saw what her sharp eyes 
had discerned already, that the wounded man 
carried a child against his breast; then I 
recognized who he was. At that moment he 
pitched forward, pulling the Bavarian with him 
to the ground. When the enemy had tottered 


slowly to his feet, he rose alone and had trans-_ |} 


ferred the child to his own arms. But Suzette 
had reached him now; she snatched the child 
to her body. Like a drama played out, the 
last shell fell, and the bombardment was 
ended. I glanced behind me. Like a winding 
|stream, following the wanderings of 
trench, I saw the gleaming bayonets of our 
reenforcements shining above the tangled 
grass. 

| Five minutes later, when I reentered the 
ravished wood, guiding the supports up to a 
new attack, I passed Suzette. She had for- 
gotten that she was dressed in khaki. 
among the débris of splintered trees mothering 
Bully Beef, who was quite unhurt, while the 
plump little Bavarian smiled down on her in 
mild astonishment. At full length lay Dan, 
his old soldier’s face composed and kindly—his 
last fight ended. He had had his desire, so 
often expressed in his favorite song: his duty 
accomplished, he had simply “faded away.”’ 

(To be concluded) 





Synopsis of the Previous 
Instalments 


TONIGHT we pull our guns out. 
we're going nobody knows. 
end of thrill to night marching. We wheel 
out on the straight road which runs like an 
arrow’s flight from Arras to St. Pol. From 
all directions comes the muffled roar of trans- 
j}port pouring along every artery of travel to 
the same unknown bourne to which we journey. 

At the first halt the Major calls to me. “Oh, 
Daw, one minute!”” [ bend down to catch 
his words, “Find out what’s happened to 
Bully Beef and Suzette.” 

Bully Beef and Suzette need explaining. 
Bully Beef is a little boy in skirts—about four 
years old. His mother is a French girl of not 
more than twenty; she is not married. Her 
hands are interminably busy, doing something 
for Bully Beef or some of our men. She has 


the | 


She sat | 


Where | 
There’s no} 


made herself the mother of our battery; it’s| 


to Suzette that we all go when our clothes need 
patching and when the letters from our girls 


aren’t up to scratch. Bully Beef and Suzette | 


have followed our regiment at each move. 
|They march with us as representatives of the 
|impassioned soul of France. 

I reach the tail of the column and find the 
| Quartermaster. 

| “A message from the Major.” I sink my 
voice. “He wants to know what you’ve done 
with Bully Beef and Suzette?” 

“Hand your horse over to one of the chaps,” 
he says. ‘“‘You shall see for yourself.” 

We go on foot toward the wagon on which 
bales of hay were packed. The rope securing 
ithe flap is untied, and we slip our heads under 
the tarpaulin. The bales of hay have been 
stacked so as to leave a hollow. Some one stirs, 
|sighs, and turns over, disturbed by the light. 








Suzette! Bully Beef lies snuggled in her arms. 
| She is journeying with us toward the Calvary 
‘from which all the civilian world is fleeing. 

Why does she accompany us? She knows 
| that we need her love, perhaps. 
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| The Open Door. 
| To a Bigger Income 
|—For Women 


How often you have said to yourself: "I || 
must have more money; how can I get it.” | 
And how many things there are for which li 
you could use more money. IE 
You would be glad to do anything that is 
congenial, anything that you will be proud 
to tell your friends about—just so it is 
| something that will give you a bigger |; 
| income. « 4 
Try selling. It is one of the most honored |4 
professions in the world, and certainly the 4 
most necessary. Selling is real service, | 
and service pays. q 
| An open door anda cordial welcome await |} 
|| any woman who will render a real sellin 

|| service to her friends and neighbors. An 
that service will pay you real cash returns, 
especially when you sell something that 
every housewife must buy. 

Over 17,800 Women have Already Found |} 
the Open Door to oer Incomes. You |4 
can do the Same by Selling 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and KlemKnit | 
Underwear | 


You willhelp the housewife to solve her greatest 
buying problem. Every member of the family needs 
several suits of underwear and many pairs of hose 
each year, 

Women appreciate the pleasure and convenience of 
selecting hosiery and underwear in the privacy of 
their own homes. The first order means additional 
orders because of the splendid wearing quality of 
World’s Star Products, 


Use Your Spare Time, Increase Your Income | 


Only an hour or two a day will enable you todoit, |/ 
and the more time you devote to the work, the |3 
greater your profits will be. 


Your Success is Assured 


| No previous experience is necessary, Our most 
| successful representatives began with no experi- 

























































































ence whatever. We tell you plainly just how to 
interest customers and get their orders. 


Write Today! Be Our Exclusive 
Representative in Your Locality 
We are selecting representatives every day, Some 
one in your locality will sell our goods. You can |2 
have an exclusive territory if you write tousat once, /5 
Our Beautifully Illustrated Catalog tells 
the whole etory. Write for tt today 
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Do you use your 
advertising index? 


See page 8 
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His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 10% each 


ERDI gave the world great 
i wosie, Century puts it on your 

piano at the remarkably low 
price of 10c. When you buy Verdi’s 
“anvil Chorus’’ or ‘* Miserere,” get 
jitinthe Century Edition. The paper— 
the printing—the designing are high- 
class beyond compare. The 
music is certified to be cor- 
rect as the master wrote it. 
You can’t buy more—why 
pay more than the Century 
price, 10c. 








































Century Catalogue 
is complete. 


Among its 2,000 compo- 
sitions you'll find ‘‘Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,”’ “‘Hu- 
moresque,”’ “ Butterfly,’’ 
“Il Trovatore,”’ ‘‘Moonlight 
Sonata,”’ ‘‘Serenade,’’ ‘‘ Wil- 
liamTell,”’ “‘Berceuse,’’ ‘‘ Water 
Lilies,’ and practically all 
the other standard classics, 


Century Edition 
Standard 
Century Edition is the recognized 
standard edition of America— 
good, honest, and fair-priced. 
You can be sure that the deale 
who carries it is also good, 
honest and fair-priced. Insist 
upon Century. 
If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will, Completecat- 
alogue of 2,000 classical and 
popular standard compo- 
sitions free on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
235 W. 40th St., New York City 


0% : re, 




















































































SHEET MUSIC 








A Little Ad Story 


A certain dress material, worn 
by well gowned women and 
advertised frequently in 
Good Housekeeping, is made 
in the mills of New England. 
Its manufacturer recently 
30,000 yards of 
goods that had been allowed 
to come through the loom 
with a defect in the weave. 
He did this rather than allow 
you women to get something 
below a standard identified 
for years with his name and 
trade-mark. This is butone of 
the protections that come with 
nationally advertised goods. 
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Home Again 


(Continued from page 28) 
we did not hit anything for the simple 
reason that everything ran like mad. 

When we got back, I thought my brain had 
| given way under the exquisite speed, for there 
in my own front yard I saw khaki, and lots 
| of it. About fifty of our boys from a hospital 
near by had come to say hello. They were 
boys I had known in France, and there was 
a first-class revival meeting held right on the 
| lawn under the same trees where George 
; Washington tried to make Mary Phillipse 
listen to reason. TFinally, I thanked them all, 
and they faded away like a dream. 
| Will there ever be such times again, I 
| wonder? A hundred years from now, what 
| will be happening under those wonderful, 
wise old trees? Well, we can’t go into that, 
and [, for one, don’t want to. I would not have 
missed living in our days for a front-row 
seat in Heaven. 


OME again! We were there. I pinched 
myself into the realization of that glorious 
| fact, and then I sat down and thought. If 
home meant as much to me as it did, with lots 
of loving and charming friends in Europe, 
what must it mean to our boys—some with 


babies that they had never seen, some with 
mothers that they had never dared hope to 
see again? I had no husband 
baby, naturally. 
‘ baby line was three terribly ugly and at the 
same time delicious baby canaries, and a half- 
dozen tiny vellow ducks, whose mother is 
a hen, and who looks at them as if to say: 
“Where do they get those noses? Their father 
wassonice looking.”’) [had had my dear mother 
with me every minute. In fact, we arranged 
to be not more than ten yards apart during the 
war, so that if a shell with one of our names on 
it came, we could make it read, ‘‘and family.” 
Yet I was so glad to be home that I put a 
record on the phonograph, and despite the 
fact that it was so hot the canaries were pant- 
ing, I danced for twenty minutes just from 
sheer joy. 

I’ve been home just a week today, and so 
much has happened. I’ve been in town four 
times, and each time something wonderful 
has happened. I’ve been cheered in theaters. 
I've been made the Commanding Officer of 
the 94th Flying Squadron, the greatest bunch 
of flying heroes ever. I’ve been presented 
| with a medal*by General O’Ryan from the 
| New York boys of the A. E. F. [ve flooded 

the stage of the Globe Theater, where it was 

presented to me, with tears, not because I 
| got a medal, but because engraved on it were 

the words. “In loving and grateful apprecia- | 
| tion.”’ The “loving” is what got me. I don’t 

want any one to thank me, but I do hope they 
mean it when they say ‘“‘/oving.”’ All this has 
happened, and [ am still baffled. As I said 
through my tears after the super T. A. G. 
pinned the medal on me: 

“Tt’s all bull! (more tears) Just why they 
should give me a medal for spending the 
happiest days of my life with a lot of regular 
guys, IT don’t see.” And [ stumbled off, or 
swam off the stage, sobbing. 

Well, it’s all over, our wonderful war. and 
I am wondering what the future holds for 
our wonderful warriors? I find New York 
very little blemished by the scourge of war, 
chastened. Surely our | 
returning boys whose mothers, wives, and | 
sweethearts dreaded the thought of their | 





| boys going to that wicked city, Paris, will 


all agree that Paris is a sweet girl graduate , 
compared to New York, at least in the theaters - 
and roof-garden shows. Goodness knows, 


I am not narrow except around the hips. | 


| By the time I was sixteen I had been all over | 
| Paris. 


Mother had taken me for fear I would 

break my neck crawling out of some window | 
to go, if she refused, and since then we have ; 
been going some, all over the world. My | 


wives that they hardly knew, some with little | 


and no new | 
(The best we could do in the | 


| 
| 
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Hatters Plush 


Beaver facing 


all colors 


Spee ial Be sure to see the Phipps Weekly 
Feature Hat at your dealers. It is Nez 
York’s Smartest hat of the week. 
Cc..M. PHIPPS. Ine. 
Makers and Wholesalers 
29-33 West 38th Street, New York 





Write for New York’s 
25 best new styles in 
Coats Suits Dresses 


ROM the newest styles of the season, we 

have selected the 25 that are meeting with 
most success—the modes that women are 
choosing most frequently in our retail stores, 
and that are seen every day on Fifth Avenue. 
They are splendidly made, of fine materials, 
and are offered at wonderfully moderate prices. 
In the many years that we have been selling 
women’s clothes, we have never presented 
models more fashionable nor more correct. 


Learn about Our “Go Shopping 
With What You Save” plan. A 
postcard brings you this and 
the style folder. 


BECKETT VALUE CO. 
141B Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


Get This Smart 
Fall Suit Direct 
from Fifth Ave. 


No. 500B Fine quality 


Wool Poplin 
fashions this handsome 
suit, with the new box- 
pleats front and back 
widening toward the 
bottom, and side panels 
bordered with black Ar- 
cadian Lamb to match 
the djustable collar. 
Deep pockets trimmed 
with stitching and but- 
tons. Novel front fas- 
tening and becoming 
string belt. Colors: 
navy, black, brown, 
burgundy, taupe. 


Tec 44 $33.95 


16 to 44 
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FOR THE BABY! 


Sold Only by Franklin Simon & Co. 


PROTECTS THE TINY FEET, SUPPORTS THEM, 
COMFORTS THEM, AND LEAVES THEM ROOM 
TO GROW AND TO WIGGLE! 


BABY puts its feet in its 

mouth just to show older 

people how tenderly such tiny 
feet should be cared for! 


That is why we have had this 
shoe designed by an orthopaedic 
physician who knows all about 
the subject. 


Ages 1to2 Years They are made of a fine white 
Sizes 2 to 5 buckskin, or of tan or black kid- 
skin; with flexible hand-sewn 

$4°° turned soles, and are perfect 
shoes for Baby’s perfect feet! 


Jranklin Simon g Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 
Children’s Shoe Shop—Third Floor 








COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS| —>¥QM-We wR Sy ed =] as | 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, : ; fi: 00 N 
a for the beauty a its yy — 100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
its distinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. er- a2 5 ae ania ai sa — ; 
sonal mail orders attended to. Write for samples. | less recipes 15¢. 50 Sandwich recipes 15e. | All three 30¢ 

JESSIE H. MCNICOL, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. | B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TWISTED-WIRE 


Brushes 


A Good Brush to Buy 
From a Good Man to Know 


pnt SOMERVILLE Brushes 

oa are the pioneer twisted-wire 

oe aw brushes. Made by the oldest 

RS wire-brush people—who build 
brushes to last 

SOMERVILLE Brushes are sold only by 
Somerville Agents. You'll find them mighty 
fine men to deal with. 

Especially for your Fall house-cleaning— 
each sturdy, long-lived SOMERVILLE 
Brush is admirably fitted to do its own 

special cleaning-task. 


vas d - 7 s y crs. 
Wi | a i | on REE i ee 
CU ane) 


Bath.tub Cleaner Radiator Brush 


Fiat Dry-Mop and Wall Duster 
h Friction Shower-Bath Brush 
UN 
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Home Again 

ideas have always been so broad that 

of my friends wear shock absorbers. Thijs 
time New York has not surprised but numbed 
me. In Paris, I’ve seen girls without a “shim. 
my,” but I would rather see a French girl 
without one than see an American girl “shak. 
ing one.” I suppose this will all blow over. 
not the “shimmy,” but the craze—and ] 
sincerely hope so, because one of the most 
wonderful things in the A. E. F. was the 
absolute and undying respect the American 
soldiers had for the American girls. They put 
them on a pedestal that grew and grew with 
each succeeding day the boys spent in France. 
The more they saw of other women, the more 
they boosted the girl at home, until she was 
almost too high to be human. Well, I want 
her to be human, but I won’t agree that you 
can ‘shake the shimmy” on a pedestal. | 
don’t say all the nice girls are doing it, but 
they certainly are standing for its existence, 
for everywhere I go, I see it. I hope it is only 
in New York, because nothing goes very far 
there, least of all the evening dresses. T never 
saw so many girls with so few clothes. It’s 
a case of 


A little tulle, 
A yard of silk, 

A lot of skin as white as milk. 
Is it wished on? 

How dares she breathe? 
A little cough, 

Good evening, Eve! 


To get back to what’s going to happen to the 
boys—not that the above has anything to do 
with it, but I don’t see any of them about— 
I long for the sight of them. They must be 
somewhere, and if you have one in your 
home, please, oh please, don’t stop making a 
hero of him just because he is not dressed for 
the part any more. Say the same little prayer 
you said for him when he was Over There. 
[ have just subscribed five hundred dollars a 
year to the Aero Club, a place where our boys 
can meet and meet again. Long after the war 
is over and the world has forgotten that they 
were heroes, they will be able to talk of the 
days when they were. 


APPROVE of the League of Nations. | 

think it’s a great idea for the nations all to 
get together and produce the next war like 
one big syndicate. But if I may voice a poor, 
feeble, little opinion, most of the men liked 
the war, and most men will always like war, 
and as long as there are women to fight for, 
men will fight, so if they really want to do 
away with war they must exterminate women 
We must not kill the spirit that won the 
war; we must not forget that for every dear 
lad who was lost at least ten were made into 
real men. I’ve seen them in training camps— 
little, weazened, stoop-shouldered boys out of 
some office—and I’ve seen the same outfit two 
months later, with a light in their eyes and 
medals on their chests. I’ve seen a man in 
England, who used to wear pale pink shirts 
and smell so strong of Mary Garden perfume 
that [ suspected him of having seen her in 
“Thais,” go to war and come back with a 
Victoria Cross for rescuing seven wounded 
men under machine-gun fire. Oh, war had 
its good points! The slaughter was horrible, 
but after all, influenza killed six millions. 

Now, I must call a halt. I love talking, and 
as I can’t talk to every one, I like writing. 
The Editor told me that this magazine had 
lots of women readers, and I am glad, because 
while I love men, I also love the women that 
make the men the regular, honest-to-goodness, 
fine fellows they are. Will the ladies kindly 
take a bow, and let’s agree, the war is dead 
Long live the war—or at least the men who 
helped win it! 

Have you read “Years and the Woman,” by 
Anne Shannon Monroe, in this issue? Ne 
mouth she will have another charming artic 
on women who have made life a suc 
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Years and the Woman 


(Continued from page 41) 


and she got a conception of life from another 
angle. She married a physician, and as his 
constant assistant throughout the trials of re- 
construction days life came to mean one clear 
call to service. Values became clearly defined 
for her in terms of the shoulder to the wheel and 
not one glance backward. : 
As the years went on and her home duties 
became less absorbing, her mind centered ever 
more steadily on the case of women. She 
watched them, ailing and weak, dragging toa 
doctor’s oflice, and she became convinced that 





their fagged-out condition was due largely to 
the nature of their clothing, the weighty skirts 
and more especially the heavily-stayed corsets 
which in those days were so constructed as to 
press against the breastbone and ribs and push 
relentlessly down on the more delicate organs, 
acting as a crippling agency and shutting off 
abdominal breathing. She began to work out 
a plan for a healthful corset for herself, her 
knowledge of anatomy and her skill in needle 
work combining toward a very satisfactory 
result. But it was not till many years later, 
when her children no longer needed her, that 
she went seriously at the development of her 
lifelong theory. 

“ At fifty,” she said, “I was a fully equipped 
factory in perfect running order, but with 
nothing to produce. [ couldn't junk this 
factory, which had been accumulating equip- 
ment for the best part of half a century, so [ 
turned it over to another output. [ got my 
corset patented—the first straight-front corset 
ever made, and flexible, giving with every 
breath—and I began to manufacture it for the 
general public ” 

At first she merely filled special orders, as 
she had not sufficient capital to go into the 
business on a large scale, but the orders in 
creased so fast that she was compelled to get 
help and enlarge her working space, and in a 
very few years she had a good-sized plant 
with thirty-five women in her empley. She 
established branches in Chicago, New York, 
Boston, and London, and at the end of twenty 
years she had a business capitalized at $509,000. 

\ll this time she was also running a large 
home: a married daughter had died leaving two 
children, a son had died in the Navy, and 
numerous orphaned nieces and nephews fell to 
her care. She directed the lives of all these 
young people, providing them the blessed free- 
dom of a big, rambling, country home and ail 
out of doors to run in 





ER factory was but an enlargement of her 

home with the mother spirit transferred to 
it. She knew her workers as she did her children, 
and looked after their well-being with the same 
thoroughness. She had them work in slips 
and sandals, in perfect bodily comfort—no 
laced-up shoes, high heels, tight belts, or stiff 
collars. During the summer she took them in 
groups tc her home in the country, where each 
one spent a full month, doing a little gardening 
and learning to love the soil 

In all her years in business she had no labor 
troubles. Women left her employ to get mar- 
ned or to die, rarely for other reasons. As her 
granddaughters and nieces came along, she 
put them into the factory to do their turn till 
some personal taste developed to direct them 
otherwise. She managed the boys similarly, 
requiring of each one a valuable amount of 
daily work; they must know by their own sweat 
just what a dollar represented. 

“At times,” she admitted, “like all young 
people, they were balky, but I’d just say, ‘All | 
right, you'll be sitting on a park bench some 
day watching successful people go by’—and | 
that would always start them up again.” 
twice her business was completely wrecked. | 

The minute a woman begins to make a thing 
80." she explained, “then the parasites buzz 
about trying to edge in on her discovery and 
labor.” “Needing capital, she took in partners, 
and both times they decamped in the night, 
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Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 






BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are a recognizzd standard of sheet- 


ing excellence. 

This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number of Insti- 
tutions, Hospitals, and Hotels the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the United States Navy 
have adopted PEQUOTS for their use, and this only after rigid 


competitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability, and Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ‘‘just as good.’’ Sold 
in the piece or made up in Sheets and Pillow Cases. Also Pillow 
Tubing by the yard. Ask your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 
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Real hand-made garments. Designed and land-sewed 
by French needlework ariistes. Every article a work 
of art—dainty and exquisite. Made of the finest ma- 
terials. Like imported garmente, but at domestic 
prices. On request will show baby caps, coats, skirte, 
dresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 
see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


z CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave, New Orleans, Louisiana § 
| B>>7>y>>>>>>>>>>>>>yHD> >P2292)> 7227 77WIIVPIWDPIDP PWD IOI 





Refrigerators 
Honestly constructed 


% ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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The BEST Record of Them A | 
in the World of Roasted C offe : 








The “White House” Brand of Coffee—in the 
1, 2, 3 and 5 Ib. cans—has made a “record” 
for Superior Quality and Dependability. We 
are pleased and proud to “ring the changes” 
on “NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” when 
recording the merits of this splendid Coffee. - 


- Order’ WHITE HOUSE of Your Grocer TODAY — 
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“Why, Betsy! 


‘‘No, Tommy. 
refinished with Walnut 
fun! 


You too can make the home more cheer- 
ful and bright by giving your shabby pieces 
of furniture a coat or two of ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish — eight beautiful semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors, which stain and varnish in 
one operation, to choose from. It’s so easy, 
fascinating and inexpensive to use. 

And best of all, when you use “‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish you get that “‘Hammer Test’’ dur- 
ability that has made “‘61’’ famous as a floor 
varnish; tough, elastic, waterproof and so 
resistant to wear, that ordinary varnishes bear 
no resemblance to it. 

Some varnishes without the great durability 
of ‘“61’’ might give more or less temporary 
satisfaction on furniture, but would not be at 
all suitable on floors. Whether you use 
**61’’ on furniture, floors, linoleum, or for any 
other purpose, you can be absolutely sure not 


est Ut With a a Himener - 


A new chair, 


Can’t you guess? 
*°61”’ Floor Varnish. 
And see how lovely it looks!”’ 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


while I was away a 
One of the old ones I 


It was such 


only of its initial beauty but of its /asting service. 

Remember, a floor varnish must resist wear. 
And if it does this on floors, it will give you 
maximum service on other surfaces — a good 
thing to remember when thinking of varnish. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘61.’ Try the hammer test 
on the sample panel. You may dent the 
wood, but the varnish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage a 
good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert 
Varnishes, and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt §© Lambert 


Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you may have 


your money back. 


79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada address 21 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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“61> COLORS 


Light Oak 
Dark Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut 
Forest Green 
Cherry 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


yi stralite | 
Lonc-cire WHITE ENAMEL 


It spreads very far; 
it covers most thor- 
oughly; it works so 
easily; it lasts un- | 
usually long; it is 
therefore econom- 
ical. And it is guar- 
anteed for three || 
years when used | 


outside. Enough! | 
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Years and the Woman 


machines, patterns, orders, and 
materials. One of her workers, telling of the 
frst episode, said that when Mrs. Wade came 
to the factory the morning after the robbery, 
they were all grouped together horror-stricken 
and dreading to tell her, but when they finally 
ioke the news, she merely lifted her head a 
trifle higher than usual, and said, “Well, we 
hall have to begin again; that is all.” And 
she moved off with a step more elastic than 
ysual. She seems perfectly to have understood 
and been able to apply the rule that for success 
every move must be toward a definite result, 
without one iota of energy spent 1n repining. , 

Speaking of her life in general, she said: 
“My only big mistake was to retire from the 
management of my business after I had passed 
gventy. I should still be at its head.” Her 
eves were alive with desire to feel the reins 
again in her own hands. “We elderly women 
are the ones, not the young at their mating 
time; they should all be turned out of offices 
into homes and have families—four or five 
children if possible, for there is no democracy 
insmall families. It is better, even if you must 
marry a war-wreck, for life is not worth bother- 
ingwith without love. Especially must a woman 
have its sweetening and strengthening at the 
very roots of her life if she is to grow thriftily. 
Later, in maturity, she should branch out into 
the larger world and do her work there, and she 
can—all women can. It is all nonsense that a 
woman needs special business experience to 
make her valuable in business. The manage- 
ment of her home and husband and children 
has given her a broader experience than any 
one business can give. The methods that made 
my factory a success were the identical ones 
used by my mother in managing the workers on 
the plantation—bodily comfort, mental con- 
tentment, and a product in whose superiority 
the producers took a real interest. Another 
thing—mature women will find that business 
keeps them young. I have seen a woman bent 
double with multitudinous home cares lift her 
body and look a queen when in business for 
awhile. No—I should never have retired.” 

“But you keep busy,” I suggested. 

She shrugged. “TI have my special order 
customers—yes; and the garden; and then I 
manage the house—we usually have from ten 
to twelve for meals; and I have my music—I 
love to play, especially the new music—none 
of your Listening to the Mocking Bird for me, 
please; and I visit my boys and girls every- 
where, and we advise together about their 
affairs—but it isn’t the same as running a large 
business of one’s own.” 

“But how do you keep so fit?” I came out 
with it. “Have you a system—naps and all 
that sort of thing?”’ 


carrying off 


smiles. “No, not naps—but always after 





dance. That helps.” 


lis interesting to think that when Mrs. Wade 
Was a cooing baby in her black mammy’s 
arms, Mrs. Candace Wheeler, the first woman 
decorator of America and now at ninety-three 


She gave me another of those inscrutable | 


luncheon I put on half a dozen records and | 





still working resultfully, was already a little 


girl of thirteen growing up in the antipodal 
atmosphere of a puritanical New England 
home under the teachings of an abolitionist 
father, and that the two women should have 
lived such similarly long and useful lives, 
coming to so many similar conclusions, and 
each in later years seeking for her greater rest 


and change the early habitat of the other; for | 


even as the Southern woman spends most of her 


time now in the North, does the Northern | 
woman each winter seek the warmth and hos- | 
pitality of the South. I found Mrs. Wheeler | 


also in the shadow of her garden—a handsome, 


erect-figured woman of gracious manner and | 


striking personality, whose whole bearing | 


Suggests the true American ideal of aristocracy, | 


that of heart and mind. She spends her sum- 
= in the same house to which her husband 
Tought her seventy-five years and more ago, 








Here’s the rod 


that displays 


my curtains so attractively— 


And here’s the illustrated book Ir 


a 


SEND FOR f 


that gave me my ideas Yotr'iy 


We gladly send our suggestion book, without charge, to any reader. 

It pictures tasty windows for every room. Describes suitable materials. 

Tells the proper type of curtain rod for various kinds of windows. Sug- 
gests color schemes for the whole room. Practical, up-to-date—a book worth 
reading and keeping. Gladly sent you without charge. 


Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods make your pretty curtains look their 
very best. The FLAT shape means sagless strength—smooth, neat hems— 
erect headings without artificial stiffening. 


Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods are sturdy and strong. Finished in hand- 
some velvet brass or white. Guaranteed not to turn black or tarnish. 


Stay like new for years. 


Ask Your Dealer 


to show you Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods. 
Sold in extension style to fit any window 
or cut to exact length. Both styles in 
single, double or triple rods. More dur- 
able and successful in use than solid brass 
round rods, yet cost less. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of the 
Kirsch Book of Rod and Drapery Sugges- 
tions, mentioning dealer’s name. 


KirschKraft Novelty Curtains 


are ready-to-hang curtains of excellent 
quality—cut by the thread and painstaking- 
ly made. Look for the KirschKraft label. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


15 Prospect Avenue 


Do you ever need 


Sturgis, Michigan 


a dress in a hurryP 


Most women do, in this complicated modern life. Our 
mothers planned a dress as they planned their lives, quietly 
and leisurely. Today we decide we want a dress, and a 
pretty dress, tomorrow. And we can find it. 


How to find it 
is told in an article on the “Excellence of Ready-Made 
Clothes,” which unfolds not only the tremendous growth 
of ready-made clothes, but points the moral of the tale with 
lovely dresses, smart suits, and new hats, in the new models 
of the winter which are to be found in the smart New York 
Specialty Shops. Read pages 86-87 on 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 


The Excellence of Ready-Made Clothes 
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YA TREO. 
Paraknit 


Elastic Brassiere 


MAPE of “Paraknit,”’ a new 
+ kind of light weight, open 
work, elastic material, invented 
by us; very, very flexible, ex- 
tremely stylish, and healthful. 
Reinforced Diaphragm Strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
duces diaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous 
$3 and $3.50 at dealers’, or write 
for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY. INC 
160-G Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EAR to Miss America are the girlish style and friendly com- 

fort of Jack Tar Middies, Dresses, Bloomers, and Skirts. 
prising to Miss America is the way they wear. 
seasons and countless washings, their charm remains unblemished. 
Sturdy materials, fast colors, ample measurements—all permit 
you to “rub ’em, tub ’em, scrub ’em,—they come up smiling.” 
Write Dept. E-4 for the Jack Tar Style Book today. 
You’ll find the actual garments 
Look for this Label! 


OF 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO., Baltimore, Md. 


iL AL a A 


ROCK-A-BYE Babies Are Good 

And these attractive Nur- 
sery Specialties explain why. 
FREE Catalogue shows 
BABY Line. 
Perfection Manufacturing Co 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROCK-A-BY 


2704 N. Leffingwell Ave., 


HONOR 








Sur- 
Through many 


Please 





LAH EGTA eR 


Are you seeking a Hospital Training School? 


Indicate in what state or states you wish the school to 
be located and we shall be glad to ask registered train- 
ing schools in these states to send you their catalogs. 


1 Director the School Department, Goop Housexeerina, N. Y. City 
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Years and the Woman 


on Long Island—a low, rambling, weather. 
toned nest of a house, all loved about with 
sweet honeysuckle and luscious pink peonies 
the whole in the sheltering care of trees that 
| have watched a century’s history. Here her 
| children were born, and along these paths where 
| she today loiters she watched them take their 
first steps. 

She told me of her childhood’s home where 
duty was the watchword and big national issyes 
the stake, of her mother who softened the sever. 
ity of the puritanical code, and of a grandmoth- 
er who saw in beauty an expression of eternal 
good and in flowers the highest expression of 
earthly beauty. She grew up in a riotous 
wealth of blossom and fragrance, and their 
quality seems to have invaded her soul. Mar- 
rying at sixteen, and fortunately, she was early 
freed into life for full blooming. She studied, 
read, traveled in Europe, associated with the 
most distinguished men and woman—especially 
those of art and letters—and practised the 
things she loved most passionately, cultivating 
flowers and reproducing them on canvas. A 
keen observer of people, she was depressed by 
the failure of so many right-meaning women to 
recognize goodness and beauty as twin workers 
for the redemption of the world. Personally, 
she must not only feel goodness about her, but 
see it expressed in color harmonies and sym- 
metry of line. Homes, she felt, could just as 
easily be made beautiful with the time and 
money expended on them, if only their makers 
understood the application of art principles. 
Women lived their whole lives in homes, and 
men spent their whole lives supporting them, 
and it so greatly mattered that these homes 
should be worthy of all this concentration 

So, with that zeal for public service which 
had so strongly characterized her father, she 
began to work on the improvement of the hand- 
iwork of women, their weaving, embroidery, 
rug making—everything pertaining in any way 
to the ornamentation of the home—and from 
this she seems to have gradually focused into 
what is called today her life-work, for appar- 
ently there is no date at which she became an 
interior decorator; she was always an interior 
decorator. 








“FP OHEREcamea time in middle life,” she said, 

“when it was borne in on me that freedom 

from home duties and the economic problem 

involved a definite responsibility to the public; 

when I saw, too, the great need among women 

| for a work to do; and then it was that interior 

| decoration came to me as woman’s natural 

calling, for weren’t all women embroiderers? 

Weren’t they all interested in arranging their 

| homes to please the eye? And why shouldn't 

they have some guiding principles instead of 

being left to feel their way in the by-moments 
of busy lives?” 

And so fifty years and more ago she got 
together a number of women and formed the 
first Decorative Arts society in America. 
They studied and worked, getting up designs 
which attracted the favorable attention of Mr. 
Tiffany, Mr. De Forrest, Mr. Coleman, and 
other decorators of the day. Next, she found- 
ed a School of Design of which she was presi- 
dent as well as teacher. At that time designs 
for silk came from Europe, principally from 
Germany. The system was to send an agent 
to Europe to purchase yard lengths of all the 
newly designed silks. These were brought 
back to America, and the patterns fitted to our 
machines in our factories and manufactured 
here, but the silk sold as imported goods. 

Mrs. Wheeler energetically set out to sup- 
plant the European product with that of our 
own designers, an achievement that took just 
three years, for the American designs found 
immediate favor with American women. Next 
she conquered wall-paper designing, through 
having her pupils compete in a manufacturers 
contest open to all the world, in which they 
won every prize. She had always firmly be- 
lieved that as a nation we had a special facility 
| for applied art, so, encouraged by these suc- 
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Years and the Woman 


cesses, she broadened the school’s purpose, 
starting 4 movement for needle-woven tapes- 
tries. She had watched the various embroid- 
ery waves pass over the country—the Puritan, 
Moravian, Spanish, and German, each having 
a temporary vogue and then passing out—and 
she believed a distinct American embroidery 
type could be evolved. The tapestries woven 
by her students were the result. They created 
a sensation in London. The school had passed 
out of the experimental stage, and now had 
only to grow. 

“At that time,” Mrs. Wheeler explained, “‘a 
lady could only teach music—and that very 
badly, asarule. I opened up a new field, and 
they flocked in from everywhere, later going 
back to their homes to become teachers of 
design or practical designers. Understanding 
of applied art spread, women developed in it, 


and today American women lead the world as ss 66 e 
Taliners. I run across the work of my stu- Mother-They'’ve §ot a 
dents in the most out of the way places. Only aT a Be 
recently I admired a pulled rug in the home of a Sani- Can just like ours 
friend and wrote its maker for a duplicate. A samc = 9 
letter came back from a pupil of mine of years in school ' 
ago, telling me she had a very lucrative business 
with eighteen women constantly employed; 
she was very happy and prosperous. [ always 
impressed on my students to take what they 
knew and apply it to everything they saw. It 
is this principle that has made them successful.” 
Always an ardent American, Mrs. Wheeler 
would brook no belittling of American 
products. Always a woman's woman and see- 
ing through woman’s higher development the 
coming of a day when America would lead the 
world, she worked for the open field for women 
everywhere, and for woman suffrage as the 


‘““Feacher says, these modern days everybody should 
have a SANI-CAN—there’s no excuse for carrying 
a nasty sink strainer outdoors after every meal. 
She says we should explain to our folks how very 
clean, healthful, convenient, labor-saving and 
economical SANI-CAN is.” 


More than 50,000 now in daily use for disposal of 
garbage in progressive homes everywhere. Essential 
to the immaculate, efficient kitchen. 


Drop waste immediately into this self-disinfecting, 


most vital national issue of her time. She has i white enameled receiver. Fits under sink, table. 
lived to see her children and grandchildren, as i Saves sink mess, drain clogging. No stooping—top 
well as hundreds of students, successful in j lifts with pressure on ‘“Press-Toe”; as top lowers, | 
artistic careers—which to her mean beauty- | contents are automatically sprinkled }} 
making careers—and she has lived through the j ee *% with powerful deodorizer and disin- | 
most wrenching agonies of life, adding to earlier j > fectant. Round corners; easily flushed; 
losses the loss of two splendidly promising and | Asis receiver pail (4 gal.) removes tor empty- | 
gifted grandsons and a granddaughter through ay ing. Lasting, rustless construction. 
the recent war. She has drunk the cup to the | ai tae TRS: 
full—and she is not dismayed. \t better hardw are and house-furnishing 
- stcres—or write 


“ A ND what next?” [ asked of this wonderful 


SAni can Me : 
A woman of ninety-three whose mental “ee Sanitary Receiver Co., Inc., 
Dept. 10 Dunkirk, N. Y. 
DEALERS—Gel prices and terms. 





activities have not abated in the least, and 

who is now putting the result of nearly a | 
century’s work and study into book form in a 
style so lucid and vigorous as to inspire the most 
jaded worker, two books coming trom her pen 
last year and two more on the way for this. 

“T see ahead of us,” she said, ‘“‘an era of 
righteousness and prosperity such as has never 
existed before, because for the first time in the 
world’s history women will be working side by 
side with men, the mature home women bring- 
ing the schooling they have had as executives 
and economists to bear on the advance of real 
civilization. They will head all charitable 
societies and all work dealing with the fortunes 
ot women and children. Always the producers . 
of the race, they will now become its con- What You Want To Know 
servers, bringing the woman's point of view to 
bear on every situation. Right now, as the ? . : 
next definite national movement, I want to see about the new winter clothes is whether the suits will still be 
‘omen combine on the establishment of a straight, skirts tight or hats small, isn’t it? 
great political university for the study of gov- : 
Heo der pga —— ~ pe apna If fur pieces are to be the large scarfs of last winter, or the small 
thieaiiidy analyecd. and me be wer thay single skin of the Spring; if the stylish pelt of the winter is to 3] 
possibility of some shallow thinker thrusting be nutria or seal? . = 

| 
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4 Worn-out panacea on the people, taking up [an ill “do again”-or- is the 
time and wasting energy. Integrity and If your afternoon frocks of last year will “do again <or ts the 
<nowledge must form its key-note, and its silhouette to be different? 

trained graduates must supplant experiment- ‘ ‘ . 
ing politicians all over the nation, in state, This and more—much more—is told you in some eighteen pages 
county, and town, as well as Federal ad- of this number in the -"% 
ministration.” 
_ My next question seemed stupid, but I asked 
it: “How have you managed to keep so well Good Housekeeping Fashion Service — ll 
and active into your ninety-third year?” , 

_ When one is eternally busy and eternally 
interested,” she said, “the years just slip along 


—you don’t notice them.”’ IR SN AO CL A EEE BNE ANS AA ALA RMIERE Re 
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GIRLS! Or ee Artist 


| Good Salary as 


RE YOU eager to earn your own living,—make a good independent income? If 
you like to draw, develop your artistic talent,—become a trained Commercial 


Illustrator. 
equal ability. 


In this modern profession you are paid as much as a man with 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ 


worth of designs and illustrations every year. 
have never been excelled.—and women are naturally fitted for the work. 


The present opportunities in this field 
Neysa 


McMein, Rose O’Neill, Helen Dryden, Fanny Munsell, Jessie Willcox Smith, May 
Wilson Preston and numerous others earn splendid incomes. 

You, too, should succeed, with the proper training. The Federal Course and 
Home Study Training is a proven result getter. The work is fascinating, easy to 
learn and to apply, and you can do it in spare time. 


Advisory Council of Nationally Known Artists 
The Federal Advisory Council includes such ‘‘top-notch” illustrators and designers 
as Charles E. Chambers, well-known Magazine and Story illustrator; Franklin 
Booth, “Painter with the Pen;” Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co.; Edward 


V. Brewer, of ‘Cream of Wheat” fame; D. 


J. Lavin, formerly Mgr. Chicago Tribune 


Art Dept.; Matiack Price, an authority on Posters; Charles Liv- 


ingston Bull, the well known animal painter, and others. 


Yous can 


now profit by their success and experience, for each has contri- 
buted an exclusive original lesson to the Federal Course, 


Send Today for ‘‘Your Future” 
Every ambitious girl should read this 56-page book, beautifully il- 


lustrated in colors. 


It shows remarkable work by Federal Students, 


tells of successes achieved by women, and how you can study in your 


own home. 


Send for it NOW— it will open your eyes to opportuni- 


ties in this field. Gladly mailed without obligation or charge. ' 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 


5905 Warner Bldg. 


=: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undersbelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
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GOMBINATION PRODUCTS CO: 


504-D, Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Wl. 





Plan Your Home Right 


Our Specialized 
Home Builder's Ser- 
vice will help you to 
get the most artistic 
design— the utmost 
comfort, convenience, 
satisfaction and pride 
from your home. 
Write for one of our 
hew pecie; Ol pian books—state whether interested in 
bungalows, cottages, or two-story homes. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Three plan books, showing 100 designs 
and nine months’ subscription to Keith’s Magazine (fuli 








at your dealers or by mail—15 cents 
Brokers, Salesmen 
and Agents Wanted 

THE SKAT CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





MARY JANE 
An EFFANBEE Doll that 
will delight your little girl 


L Mary Jane is natural and hie- 
~ like. She has sleeping eyes, 
§ beautiful real hair, a rosy com- 


plexion and she is fully jointed 

and durable. All E ANBEE 
Dolls are made in America. Ask your 
dealer about the dolls with the 
EFFANBEE guarantee tag. 


FLEISCHAMER & BAUM, 45 €. 17th SI, N.Y. C 
Sister 
wants @ 
dolly 
for her 





















of helpful ideas and for twenty years a leading authority 
for home builders)—all for $2.00 (Personal check $2.10) - - 


KEITH CORPORATION, 306 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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Thistle-Down 


(Continued from page 49) 
like a fairy—like 


she was white 
feathers—’ 

“And yet,” she checked him, “you say you 
don’t love Hope. You tell your mother, and she 
tells others. But you do love her, Luke Cooper 
and when a man loves a Fareway girl—” ~ ’ 

“J—” Luke interrupted, and stopped 
After all, why should he begin an argument 
why bother with a denial? He wished that 
this witch-like old woman did not have the 
same sweet voice, the same breathless, tremy. 
lous way of speaking that Hope had. 

““Yes, you!” she challenged, looking straight 
into his eyes. 

He shifted uncomfortably and got to his 
feet. “I'll come tomorrow night, tell her.” 
he said, and hurried away down the path and 
flung himself on his pony. 

But all the next day, out in the taut heat 
of the corn field, the unfinished sentence came 
recurring to him: ‘“‘When a man loves a Fare- 
way girl— When a man loves—” And over 
and over he repeated his denial: ‘ But I don’t 
‘ love her. i don’t. I don’t.” 

The road to Hope’s house, that evening, was 
a longer road than usual, and his pony traveled 
it more slowly. Suppose she should refuse to 
receive him? Suppose her eyes should hold 
that look again? Suppose he could not make 
her understand? 

When he came in sight of the house, he could 
see her standing on the porch waiting for him, 
He urged his pony into a gallop, and as he 
went speeding over the intervening space, the 
chill of his anxieties fluxed into an ebullient 
relief and gratitude. He dismounted, flung the 
bridle over a fence paling, wrenched open the 
gate, and had almost gained the porch before 
the little figure turned to him. It was Tess 
Caldwell. 

“Hope has gone away,” she said. 

“Gone! Gone away! Where?’ 

“Down to stay with her papa’s sister at 
Cherryvale for a while.” 

“But—but—didn’t you tell her what I 
said? What made her go? Why did you let 
her go?” 

“T couldn’t stop her. Wild horses couldn't 
have.” 

‘“When—when is she coming home?” 

“T don’t know. She didn’t say.” 

“T’ll write to her. I’ll send her a letter right 
of. Ti—” 

“Nothing to stop that, I guess.’ 

Tess turned and went into the house. 

Luke fancied he heard her laugh softly be- 
hind the closed door. 


birdy 











T was on an evening, three months later, 
that Luke asked Lydia Meridew to marry 

him. They had been sitting in the Meridews’ 
living-room, alone, looking at catalogues of 
agricultural implements. For more than an 
hour she had been explaining them to him, 
and he had been trying to listen, trying to 
meet her enthusiasms, but her brown fingers 
pointing on the pictured pages had oddly 
distracted him. How strong-looking they were 
for a girl’s hand, and how accurately each 
knuckle was dotted with a dimple! Suddenly, 
and without conscious volition, he had caught 
one of her hands in his and had kissed _ the 
dimples. 

“Lydia,” and it had seemed as if the words 
were forced by some impelient more vigorous 
than he, ‘Lydia, would you—I mean, will you 

—be my wife?”’ 

“Ves, Luke,” she had answered without a 
moment’s hesitation. “If you want me to, 
I will, because I think I have always loved you.” 

He had kissed her then and had _ received 
her kiss, but he had not asked her when she 
would marry him, and fully aware of the 
omission he had left her, knowing that she, 
too, was aware of it. 

He was riding home now, trying to piece to- 
gether the fragments of the three months, the 
tiny, trivial things that had been nothing 10 
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Thistle-Down 


and yet, conjointly, had wrought 


themselves, ( senate ae edie 
this great change in the fabric of his life. 
‘ First, there had been the letters to Hope. 


he began with them he did not know 
simply took their place at the beginning, 
that was all. They had been returned to him, 
all three, unopened. But, he told himself, 
that had nothing to do with his first visit to 
the Meridew farm. What did have to do 
with it, then? Why had he gone? He could 
fnd no answer to his questions. But after 
the first visit he had gone again and again, 
necause Lydia had seemed to want him, had 
gemed to expect him to come. He sought 
in his memory for some of their past conver- 
ations and found them and dissected them— 
crops, silos, cattle, drainage, fertilizers. ( ould 
any subjects be more remote trom romance? 
(i course, there had been the night when she 
had dropped her pencil, and he had picked it 
and their fingers had met. Odd, that he 
should remember that! And the evening they 
had gone together to the grange meeting and 
had talked about the stars on the way home, 
and she had been so strangely quiet at the 
ast. Most clearly of all came the memory 
fan evening, not a week ago, when she had 
held her sister’s baby in her arms and had 
asked him, over its downy head, whether he 
didn’t just dearly love babies. 


Why 
they 


get from the tree-darkened side into the 
road, almost directly in front of his pony, 
i lighted lantern came swinging. The pony 
shied, and Luke puHed him up and spoke 
sharply: “Miss Caldwell, you oughtn’t to 
step right out in front of a horse like that!” 

“Ah, well,” trembled a sweet voice from 
behind the lantern’s light, ‘*if [ heeded all the 
ught-nots, I’d never be out at nights at all, 
and | have to make sure that the birds are 
sleeping safe in their beds. But what do you 
fo, Luke Cooper, out so late, now that Hope 
‘as gone?”’ Suddenly she raised her voice 
ind began to sing the last words to the tune 
i an old hymn, ‘‘Now that Hope has gone, 
now that Hope has gone,” and singing, she 
turned back and disappeared into the trees’ 
darkness. 

At home his mother was waiting for him. 
She closed her Bible as he came in, and looked 
ip With an expectant smile. 

“Have a nice time, Luke?”’ she asked. 

“[ asked Lydia, tonight, to marry me,” 
he answered with no preliminaries and no 
inflections. 

“Well?” 

“Well—” He dropped into a chair across 
the table from her, tossed his head back, and 
ran his fingers through his thick hair. 

[he smile faded from Mrs. Cooper’s face. 


“Luke! Son! And I'd have sworn on this 
Book that she loved you! And now, to 
think—”’ 


“Save your sympathy, ma. Lydia said 
she’d marry me.” 

‘Luke,” she spoke with a new firmness, 
“you tell me about it.” 

“There’s nothing more to tell—” he put 
his elbows on the table and began to rub his 
iorehead with the palms of his hands—‘ only 
that L asked her, and she said she would, so 
vere engaged—I guess.”’ 

“You guess! You come home like this to 
tell me that you are engaged to one of the 
inest girls in the world! What in the nation 
is the matter with you?” 

“Idon’t know. Oh, [’m tired, ma! 
me alone, can’t you?” 

“Yes, you do know, Luke. And [ know.” 

“You trying to get at something?” 

“T've got at it, and it’s this: you've 
asked one girl to marry you, when you think 
you are in love with another girl.” 

“Oh, for gosh sakes, ma,” he almost 
stoaned it, “can’t you ever let up on that? 
lf you mean Hope, and of course you do, you 
tte just plumb crazy. [ never loved her. 1 
Never even thought of loving her. And I 
faven’t seen her for three months—"’ 
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Semi-fitted style, coat, inverted plait at back 


slot pockets, and is gathered at back under all- 
around belt. 


Order direct from this ad- 
vertisement if you desire, 
Fo!low thesimpledirections 
given herein and note that 
shipping weight is given in 
each description, 


_ Dept. H-38 
Write House Nearest You 


NOTE: Our “UNIVERSAL” Hair Net is identical in Quality and Frice, but is made in the “Flat Shape” (Allover) Style 


_ New Fall Styles at ‘“S 
. Attractive Prices | 


This all-wool serge dress will give \ 


an 


Tailored suit of fine all- 












wool tricotine, most you exceptional service. Good 
desired fabric, — material and chic style. ) 
MEM 142)2112—-Navy Blue with Black 
~ nag Satin. 
ag, nx 14ZJ2114—Brown with 
102 J7518—Navy Blue. ‘ Dot Brown Satin. 












10Z37520—Black. 
102 57522—Taupe. 
10Z J7524— Wine Color. 


Sizes, 36 to 406. 
Skirt, 39 in. ‘ 





Coat length at = (\v 
back, 34 in. about 






2 Ibs. 


Skirt lengths, 
40 and 42 in. 
Shipping 
weight 

about 














$9°750 { 85 & 
3/2 Tricotine oui 23% All-Wool Serge Dress {i 


The waist is braided in a very handsome de- 
sign and the fashionable vestee is of satin headed 
with fold of white Georgette crepe. Dress has 
panel effect front and back. Satin collar. Inserts 
of plaited satin over the hips. Satin folded girdk 
with sash ends. Invisible side closing. 


held in with hand-made arrowheads. Double 
pockets, smartly trimmed with b and _ but- 
tons. Self-material collar, muffler style. Coat 


lined with silk peau de cygne. Tailored skirt has 




















Every penny of your morey, 
including _ transportation 
both ways, will be return- 


Give your size and our catalog number—send 
money by your personal check, by P. O. money 
order or bank draft to cover cost of the garment 
and allow sufficient additional to cover parcel ed without argument if you 
post carrying charges. are not ertirely satisfied. 


y Wad ee Chicago Kansas City 
he a Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth 


——-s OS 


“STAY FAST” HAIR. NETS 


a Are roted for their utter invisibility 

which is due to our peculiar methods of 
matching. They are made of the finest 
real hair, and are just a little strongerand 
a little more lasting than any others. 


“STAYFAST” Cap Shape 
Self-Adjusting Hair Nets 


Come in ail gate to 
match your hair per- 
2 for 25c fectly. At your favor- 
ite shop, or postpaid, 
Crays or Whites 25cea. on receipt of price. 


HYMAN & OPPENHEIM 
Originators of ‘‘STAYFAST" Hair Nets 
**Made Stronger—Wears Longer” 

105 East 16th St., Dept. G, New York 



























“Nobody Knows but You and Me” 






In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 














































New and Fascinating — 
Beautiful Art Embroidery 





Quickly and Superbly Finished with a 
Small Hand Machine Without Eyestrain 


Fine pieces of embroidery can be finished with re- 
markable ease. At last the tedious and tiresome work 
of embroidering stitch after stitch by hand is elimin- 
ated. Pillows, draperies, dainty lingerie, silk waists, 
dresses, centerpieces, towels, etc., when embroidered 
in white or colors, cannot fail to command the ad- 
miration of all your friends. Silk or cotton (in 
skeins or spools) can be used. Nothing else like the 
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Macuine For Hann Emsroipery 


, patienc ¢e. be obtained 


‘Considerable pin money can be 
made in your spare time in the 


iprivacy of your home. 
mechanwal defects. 


entirely satisfied, notify us. 
A. BALINKY 

Dept. B, 105 W. 40 St 

New York City 





Send $5 at once for machine. 
guarantee it to work perfectly 


“The marvel Machine has — Witb the aid of thts wonderful little macbine you 


been perfected to save can embroider complicated, handsome and novel 

3 3 designs in a marvelously short tme and witbout 
> , ) 

your time, energy and eyestrain. Delightful combination color effects can 


The cost of this small, compact, easy-to-operate 
machine, 1 comparison to results obtained, is very 
low. Guaranteed for one year against any 


We 
If not 


Height of Machine 8 inches 
Weight only 6 ounces 





PRIENTED AND PATENTS PERMOING 



















200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 

1919 Christmas cards. Send for our illustrat ed catalog 

“Pleasant Pages.” Free | 
LITTLE ART SHOP, IN¢ 














9 Should be ahealthy, 

happy, growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft. smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00a 
yard) and are sold only by us.*‘Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 
lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ ¢ s ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby skets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and value 
able information on care of the baby. 

No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 

add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 

for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately, 
Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885 Known around the globe 













































624 F Street, N. W Washing ton, D.C. | American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St 
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i Baby’s Sturdy Health 


i\ depends on how and what you feed him 
! from the start. 
j 
| 


rugged health. 4 J 
\ for the weaning babe. Robinson's ‘‘Patent 
r 
i 
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Va 
iF Share. | 


Give your baby a natural food, a food that 
does more than let him live. Barley will equip 
his little body with firm flesh, sturdy bone an‘ 


Easily digested. Strength 


Barley makes the sultry, trying summer day 
happy days. 


= ay 30,000 Doctors 


Recommend It! 


Doctors, Infant Specialists and 
Vurses have recommended ii 
for nearly 100 years, 


*ROBINSON’S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 


When you choose Robinson's 
your choice is backed by 
30,000 doctors. 






CARDS AND FOLDERS TO HAND-COLOR SEVYVEN-CENT MEALS 
$1.50 per week per person; 42 meals with recipes 
and cCirections; 40 page book 10c or FREE if 
you are interested in Domestic Science. 
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‘leaving him and something close to fear 


| to the social, he had been relieved. Now, as 


| no way to begin this all-important conversa- 


., Chicago | 


; some way.” 


Thistle-Down 


“And you've moped around like « sick calf 
all the time. Lately I’ve thought maybe 
you were coming to your senses, but J see 1 was 
mistaken. But let me tell you this: I love 
Lydia like a daughter, and I won’: sit quiet 
by and let you marry her when you are in Joye 
with another girl. I won’t do ii.” 

“Do you mean,” his voice had the calm of 
a frozen explosive, ‘‘that you’ll take it on 
yourself to try to make trouble between us?” 

“Well,”’ Mrs. Cooper found refuge in her 
usual placidity, “we'll wait a while and see,” 

Luke jumped from his chair and strode 
across the room'to the door that opened on the 
staircase. ‘“‘What’s the use of Waiting? 
You'll see her tomorrow night at the basket 
social. Better go right up to her then and tel] 
her that [ don’t love her. Of course she'll 
believe you!” He opened the door and 
stamped up the stairs to his room. 

It was dark there, and as he fumbled for 
matches, he was surprised to feel his anger 



























coming in its place. What if his mother 
should go to Lydia? What if she should suc. 
ceed in convincing her— The match flared 
in his hand. He put it to the lamp’s wick 
and replaced the chimney, and with the 
light his fears vanished as his anger had. He 
was tired, that was all. He would be all 
right in the morning, and then he’d explain 
to his mother that—that—well, that he knew 
Lydia would make any man, would make him, 
a fine wife. 

But in the morning he offered no explana- 
uion. It would be better, he decided, to wait 
until after he had seen Lydia again, and they 
had arranged things more definitely. He 
had acted the fool the night before—blunder- 
ing away like that, with the one question 
asked and the many questions unasked- 
the fool, and no mistake! 
















































PERHAPS it was this consciousness that 

stiffened and stilted his manner toward 
Lydia that evening. When Mrs. Cooper, at 
the last moment, decided not to go with them 







he and Lydia drove down the road, alone to- 
vether, he found himseli wishing for his 
mother’s chatty presence. He could think of 










tion with Lydia. Should he kiss her? Should 
he apologize? 

She put a hand on his knee. “ What’s the 
matter, Luke?” 

‘“Why—nothing is the matter, is there, 
Lydia?” he stumbled. 

““T don’t know. You act so—strangely 











He covered her hand with one of his. “I 
don’t mean to. I seem to be kind of afraid 
of you, or something, Lydia. I do act like 
a fool, I guess—”’ 

“No, you don’t” she said, and moved her 
hand so that it could return his clasp. 

They drove the rest of the way to the 
church in silence. Luke could not break it, 
and Lydia seemed satisfied with it until he 
was tying the horse in the shed. 

“Shall we,”’ she asked, “tell people about- 
it, tonight?” 

His hesitation was fractional, but she 
caught it. ‘‘Maybe,” she suggested, “I 
would be better to wait until we've made our 
plans? They’d all ask about them. ’ : 

“Maybe it would be better,” he agreet 
and was suddenly oppressed by a sense 0! fal 
ure humiliatingly entangled with relief. : 

Inside the church Lydia was at once swep 
away from him. Would she go into th 
kitchen and cut the cakes? Wouldn’t shes 
into the Sunday-school rooms and start some 
games going? Mr. Treman had to ask het 
about drain tiling. Mrs. Whilter wanted 
her advice about a mash for the chickens. | 

The little rooms were torrid, crowded with 
























chattering people, noxious with the = 
funereal odors of an ill-aired church, i 
Me 








the cheap scent on the girls’ dresses, an 
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Thistle-Down 


faint but perceptible tang of the barnyard, 
of which the men seemed unable to rid them- 
selves. : : 

Prompted by an obscure impulse, Luke, 
who had remained near the door, pushed it, 
open and stepped out into the fresh, frost- 
cleaned darkness of the night. j : 

“Luke—Luke—I called you before. Did 
you hear me?” The voice, sweet and breath- 
jess, was unmistakable. : 

“Hope!” he answered. There was no moon, 
and though the sky was star-tinseled, he could 
not see her in the darkness. “Where are 
you?” al 
“ “Here. I can see you. 

“[’'ve just come out of the light,” he ex- 
plained. wh : 

“Find me, then.’”” The voice was farther 
away now, and it trembled into a laugh. 

This was a new Hope, surely, a teasing 
Hope! He laughed, too, as he followed her 
laughter, down the steps, over the path, and 
through the churchyard cemetery out into the 
grove of oak trees by the brook’s side. 

“Hope,” he pleaded, ‘“‘wait for a fellow! 
Where are you?” 

“T am here,’”’ she answered, and though the 
laughter stopped, its note still lingered. “TI 
have come to tell you something. Luke, you 
love me.” 

“Ves,” he said, “‘yes, Hope, I love you.” 

Then, perhaps because his eyes had at last 
become accustomed to the night, he saw her. 
She was standing not far from him, and in 
her white dress there in the darkness she 
seemed more wraith-like, more ethereal, than 
she had ever seemed. Clumsily, half fearfully, 
he started toward her, but she flitted away from 
him. 

“You love me,” she lilted. ‘“‘That is all 
that matters. Say it over and over, ‘I love 
Hope.’ Say it to God. Say it to yourself 
and tome. Say it to the stars and to all the 
little birds asleep. It is the lie that has been 
hurting you, Luke, and now that you have it 
out of your heart, the happiness can grow big 
and beautiful. We'll all be happy now, 
you and [ and Lydia 

Again he tried to reach her, and again she 
eluded him. Frantically his eyes sought into 
the darkness, but he could not see her. Not 
the crackling of a twig, not the rustle of a leaf 
betrayed her direction. ‘‘Hope,’’ he en- 
treated again and again. “Hope? Hope?” 
But save for the bourdoning of the brook, the 
night was as mute as the stars. 




















F a sudden the peace of it all seemed to 

be transmitted to him. He had no desire 
to go crashing and stumbling through the 
woods to find her. He stood still, and “TI 
love Hope. I love Hope,” he reiterated sol- 
emnly, reverently, as if he were pronouncing 
an incantation. Minute after minute passed 
while, slipping shadow-gently, came the con- 
sciousness of concord and a rich contentment. 
“We'll all be happy now,’ she had said, 
“you and [ and Lydia—” 

Abruptly his mood changed. He was cold. 
He wanted to get back to the cheery warmth 
of the church and the chattering voices. 

Walking swiftly, he followed the path out 
of the grove and into the churchyard. There 
his pace slackened. People in groups were 
coming out of the church, and up and down 
the road lanterns flickered. Was the social 
over? Had those few moments, down there, 
been in reality hours. 

He felt fuddled, foolish. It was as if this 
trick of time had checked the currents of his 
mind and turned them back into a whirlpool. 
“But it can’t be,” he insisted, “it can’t be!” 
His thoughts refused to do anything but re- 
volve about that contradiction until, like an 
ilembic, came the memory of Lydia distilling 
lucidity from the turbidness. She would be 
angry, justly angry. What apology could he 
make? What explanation? 

He rounded the corner of the church and saw 
het standing by the door alone. At the same 








Pure as a mountain brook. Clean as 
the rocks it ripples over. Fine as the 
plashing spray. And always flows 
freely. That is Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt. Lends delicate zest to 
every flavor. Sanitary package; easily 


y opened cap. Request — 


Diamond 
Shaker Salt 


Interesting, booklet ““One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,’’ on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of “The Salt that aff Salt” 








WEDDING BOXES@CONFETTI 


Speed the honeymoon with a barrage 
ofour rosepetal confetti. Our wedding 
cake boxes last as long as the cake. 
Why say more? Dealers everywhere 


Send 10c to Dennison, Dept. D 
Framingham Mass., for booklet ‘‘Art and Decoration’* 

































DEPENDABLE SASH-CORD—NEVER BREAKS 


“Silver Lake A”’ Braided Sash-Cord solves the sash-cord 


problem for architects, builders, and home-owners. 






'T‘HOSE who have put up with inferior cords and experienced aggravating sit 
I to the one we have illustrated above will welcome the news that dependable sa 
be obtained, if you ask for and insist on the right kind. 
Every hank is tested before it leaves our factory—th 
tee it for so many years. We stamp eacl 
it—look for our trade-mark, it is your - 
The smooth even surface saves a 1noyé , mvenience, and expense. 
So dependable is ‘‘Silver Lake A’’ s ori that the U.S. Govern nent has accepted it as the 
standard in braided cord specificatior years. This approval has bee on solely because 


r 1 


of its true merit. The cord runs easily and smoothly without troublesome kinks and without 
any breaks. \ : : ! a ae ; 2. 
The same skilled labor manufactures ‘‘Silver Lake Clothes Line. This is of solid, braided 
ure white cotton —giving a firm grasp to the clothes-pins and an added strer gth that keeps the 
bf : bf be 4 , sach 
line from breaking in the wind under a heavy wash. 


SILVER LAKE CO., 308 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. 


* “Silver Lake A”’ sae 
FREE. : Write for Braided Sash-Cord NOTE. _tilens +e. 
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NO MUSS 
NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 
NO TROUBLE 


, An easy, quick and clean 

way to rid your prem- 
j ises of rats and mice. 
<- Where rats and mice fre 
quent, just crumble up a 


@ Rat 
> Bis-Kit 


P For Mice too 
They will seek it, eat it and die out-doors. Each 
Bis-Kit contains a different bait, so attractive that 


rats and mice will eat it in preference to the choicest 
grain and food. Why take chances mixing 





































































































poisons when RAT BIS-KIT comes all You also 
prepared? can kill 















25e and 35c at all drug and general stores 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 





roaches, rats, 
mice, etc., with 
Rat Bis-Kit Paste, 
In tubes 25 cents. 
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Thistle-Down 


instant she saw him and came to him with 
hands outstretched. “Luke, dear, I am 
so sorry.” 

Did she fancy, then, that he had been jj} 
Odd notion, but why not accept it and use it 
as a screen for his dereliction? No, he pushed 
the temptation from him; he would not lie 
tonight. 

“Lydia,” he began wretchedly, ‘I’m well 
enough, but I had no idea I was staying away 
so long.” <a 

‘“T know,” she answered, “I understand, and 
you. were gone only a few minutes, less than 
half an hour.” 

“Oh! Why, I thought all the folks were 
going home and that the social was over,” 

She took his arm and led him toward the 
hitching shed. “It didn’t,” she explained 
gently, ‘seem right to go on with our merry- 
making, so we decided, after you left, to go 
home.” 

“Only ” his thoughts were whirling again 
—‘‘only—what’s the matter? Did some- 
thing. happen? Did somebody get bad 
news? 

“Luke, I—can’t understand You were 
in the church, werer’t you, when Mr. Marcuse 
came and—told vs?” 

“No, I guess « rust have left before that. 
It was so hot, and [ stepped out on the porch 
for a minute, and then Hope Newall came 
along, and [ went down to the brook for a 
while with her 

‘‘Luke,”’ Lydia interrupted, ‘what are you 
saying? It couldn’t have been Hope—” 

“Of course it was Hope. I guess I know 
her when I see her and talk to her.”’ 

“You—must have mistaken Tess Caldwell 
for Hope ‘ 

“Hardly! Tess always has her lantern, and 
anyway—” 

3ut—but—oh, Luke, Hope died this 
morning!” 

“No,” he denied stubborniy, stupidly 
“No! No!” 

One of Lydia's strong arms curled about 
his shoulders, and his cheek was drawn close 
to the soft hollow of her throat. ‘Dear boy, 
[ know. I understand. I have known all the 
time, but it seemed so wickedly wrong, and- 
I love you. But if this should make you 
change your mind about wanting me—’ 

His arms reached out and enclosed her; 
his lips sought hers. “Lydia, will you marry 
me soon? Soon?” 


Furs Show 
Smaller Neck-Pieces 


Continued from page 81) 





muskrat are frequently trimmed with collar 
and cuffs of raccoon or some contrasting fur 
The nutria coats, which we have worn for so 
long, although always pretty, are being re- 
placed by other furs. The Jap mink is very 
attractive, and its soft, brown shades are most 
becoming as a rule. Hudson seal in the finer 
qualities, as well as baby lamb, finds its way 
into the more beautiful three-quarter oF 
shorter length coats. This season very few 
coats reach to the bottom of the skirt, as the 
three-quarter length is usually not only more 
becoming, but more comfortable. 

Quite the smartest fur scarf is of sable or 
mink—a small affair which twists about the 
neck, as illustrated on page 81 at upper left- 
which may or may not have a muff to 
match. It is interesting to observe that mutis 
are not being carried quite so extensively as 
heretofore, and many a neck-piece is wom 
without an accompanying muff. Although the 
smaller scarfs are newer, the broad ones with- 
out quite so many tails and cape collars are by 
no means abandoned by fashion, but if you 
have a large, somewhat worn fur, this is the 
time to have it cut down. 

Sable and Jap mink perhaps hold first place 
in the small scarfs, the foxes and wolves com 
ing next in popular preference. 
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Mirandy on Wages for 
Wives 


(Continued from page 73) 





ays I. “Efa young man went courtin’, would 
pesay toa gal, ‘ Be mine, an [’ligive you a good, 
teady life job at ten dollars a week wid ev’y 
der Thursday afternoon off,’ an’ would de 
il hold out for fifteen dollars a week an’ ev’y 
Sunday, too, or would she jump at de place an’ 
take her chances at whut she could git out of 
im lak she does now? 

" An’ when a woman lak Sis {Sairy, whut 
sas done wuk herself to death for her fambly, 
asses on, would we all drap a tear over her 
>’, toil-worn hands as dey lay idle for de fust 
time on her breast, an’ say, ‘Rest in peace, 
for you sho is earned yo’ thuty dollarsa month,? 
\n’ when we bragged of a woman lak Sis Han- 
nah Jane, whut’s a model wifean’ mother, would 
wesay, ‘Des look at her! She was de highest- 
paid wife in dis block’?”’ 

















‘HT sho would be mighty interestin’ to 
know whut a man thought his wife was 
ruth,” spons Sis Alethia in a kind of specula- 
tive tone of voice. 

“You couldn’t tell dat by de size of her pay 
envelop,” says I, “for hit looks lak dat de 
trilingest an’ de no-countest wives always 
iraws down de best pay. Hit’s de women 
vid narvious systems an’ high tempers dat has 
to have Georgy crépe waists or raise ructions 
lat gits em, not de industrious, savin’, hard- 
vukin’ women whut deserves ’em. 

“When you see a hsuban’ totin’ his wife 
aroun’ on a silk cushion an’ feedin’ her on 
strawberries, an’ sugar, an’ cream, you can 
bet yo’ last dollar dat she’s a lazy, triflin’ 
loafer dat makes him cook -his own meals, an’ 
wash de dishes, an’ patch his britches, an’ dat 
she ain’t wuth fifteen cents a yeah for de wuk 
she does.” 

“Hit would be sorter nice to have some 
money dat come to you lak wages, dat you 
lone earned, an’ dat you is got a right to, 
caze you done made hit yo’self, instid of 
havin’ yo’ husban’ give hit to you ef he’s 
pen-handed, or havin’ to corkscrew hit out 
{ him ef he’s tight-fisted,” says Sis Alethia 
vishfully. 

“T ain’t a disputin’ de pint,” spons I, “an’ 
ev'y time dat Ike axes me whut I did wid dat 
juarter dat he give me week befo’ last, nothin’ 
but de grace of Gord keeps me from takin’ 
le carvin’ knife to him. Many is de time 
[done mos’ make up my mind to go on strike, 
an’ let him wrastle wid de cookin’, an’ de wash- 
in’, an’ de baby tendin’, an’ de balance of de 
ife jobs ontel he agrees to pay me in cold cash 
for ‘bout a hundredth part of de wuk I does, 

































ut would take a millionaire to pay de bill, 
an’ in de next place dere ain’t but one way in 
which a husban’ an’ wife can settle de pay 
account betwixt each odder.”’ 

“An’ how’s dat?” axes Sis Alethia. 

“Wid love an’ appreciation,” spons I. 
“Dere ain’t enough money in a gold-mine to 
pay me for all I does for Ike, but when he 
‘isses me an’ tells me dat I’s de rose of Sharon 
in’ dat he sholy does admire a woman whut’s 
ielty an’ a good armful instid of one of dese 
teah livin’ skeletons, why, dat settles de 
‘ccount in full. An’ hit’s de same way when 
I lets Ike know dat I think he is still a young 
tuck dat perambulates lak 2 prince an’ is 
got ole man Solomom backed off de map 
sa know-all. Dat pays Ike for all de wuk 
dat he does for me.” 

, But, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis Alethia, 
“posin’ a husban’ holds out on his wife, an’ 
won t give her a fair share of whut he makes, 
ain't she got no right to be paid fcr,her wuk?” 

‘is Alethia,” spons I, “any woman is 
sadly lackin’ in probusness dat can’t collect 
va $ comin’ to her. Dere’s ways an’ ways, 
ok man ain’t bawn whut can hide de place 
sed keeps his change from de wife of his 
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But I don’t never do hit, becaze, for one thing, | 
















Never buy ANYTHING by 
‘‘ouess’— not even a roll 
of Toilet Paper. 

Select one of these STANDARD 


Brands—buy it regularly—call 
for it by NAME—and you will 
always get the same fine texture 
and uniform QUALITY—the 
quality that makes these brands 
the choice of careful housewives 
throughout the U. S. A. 


A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE — the finest toilet tissue 
we know how to make. Very light and strong 
cheaper than the poorest paper you can buy —2500 
sheets to a roll. 

PURE WHITE —is the rich quality white-as-snow 


Japanese crepe. wrapped in sanitary protecting sheet. 


CROSS CUT—the quality medium weight tissue. 


Heavier than Satin Tissue—absolutely sanitary 


FORT ORANGE — similar to Cross Cut — shicets 
a little smaller and lighter in color—quality paper 
perfectly soluble in water. 

ONLIWON — the quality folded package of paper 
served automatically from attractive cabinet that protects 
it from dust and germs. prevents waste and matches your 
bathroom fittings. 





A. P. W. products are made from new clean stock in 
a sanitary factory, under ideal conditions and are just 
the finest kind of paper we know how to make. 


|] We have prepared this folder 

to enable you to select just the type 

| of paper you prefer. It contains 

' samples of all of the A. P. W. 

QUALITY ({PROD- 

UCTS. You may 

get one of these folders 

= 2 FREE at the store 

which displays this 

A. P. W. AGENCY sign or send 

to us for it and we will send it direct 
in plain envelope. 


*A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 


Department 14, Albany, N. Y. 








To Our Readers: 


Manufacturers want to make what you want to buy. Does 
not this telegram prove it? 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 W 39ST NEW YORK NY 


WE GUARANTEE TO INCORPORATE IN OUR COMBINATION RANGE 
THE CHANGES OUTLINED ON FIRST PAGE OF YOUR LETTER OF 
FOURTEENTH. SUGGESTIONS ON SECOND PAGE ARE VERY MUCH 
APPRECIATED AND WILL HAVE OUR CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 
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“Look, Brother, Wheatena!’’ 


And brother holds tighter his basket with the 
precious package of their favorite cereal. 

Favorite with the children, because no other food 
has that sweet, nutty taste that makes them want 
Wheatena every meal. 

Favorite with mothers, because 
they know Wheatena is the food 
from purest wheat, and contains all 
those strength-building elements so 
necessary for the health of the whole 
family, 

The Wheatena Company, 


Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


Wheatena—“‘tastes good.’’ 
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Whe re is the school that meets my particular needs? 
Good Housekeeping’s School Department 


will be glad to assist you in getting in 
? touch with this school—Address_ the 
e Director of the School Department. 


\ Am M 

sn ge) tOTY Price On 9,999 

2 | My Rapid roasts, bakes, 

Cookers fries, Steams or stews. 

| Saves you work—saves you steps— 

| saves you standing over 

| r.? WM. CAMPBELL | hot cook stove. Try my 
>". Original Fireless 

Cooker Man J 


Aluminum Lined 
Fireless Cooker 
80 days on my personal money 
back guaranty. Take a vote of 
the entire family. If they 
don’t say they never had 
better cooked meals—if 
you don’t say you did it 
with far less work, send 
\ cooker right back and I 
, will return every cent. 


Send for Free Book 
ri TODAY 








AJAX PLURAL SOCKET PLUG . 
gets double i rom each socket. Made of ; > ) 
indestructible BAKELITE, Fits Any Socket. At desers of ff | Write postal 


The Wm. Campbell Co. 


‘arcel Post iCH-—-3 FOR $3.50. Address 
: Dept. 96 Detroit, Mich. 


5 1.25 EA 
AJAX ELECTR SPECIALTY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Elena Ricardo Sings 
(Continued from page 32) 


Elena heaved a sigh. “I know men.” she 
said—her voice was like the whisper of runnin 
water in the night—“‘and I’d say that wae 
would like you, whether you wanted ’em to o; 
not. You've got that—something—it’s jp. 
difference, partly.” 

“It isn’t indifference altogether,” said the 
man. 

+ “What is your name?” asked Elena abruptly 
“Tf I'm going to sit here and talk to you, [4 
like to have something to call you by.” ‘ 

“My name,” he said pleasantly, but with 
a total lack of enthusiasm, “is Marshalj 
Denison.” 

‘People call you Marsh?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Denny, then?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“T shall,” said Elena regally, “because jt 
amuses me.” She added in the face of his 
smile, “‘ Why don’t you ask who I am?” 

“Because I dare say you’ll tell me without.” 
said Denison. 

Elena stared. He piqued her rather self. 
certain condescension. 

“Very well, then, I won’t.”’ 

“Just as you please.” 

“Except that my name is Ellen Richards,” 

“Rather an anomaly,” he commented 
briefly. 

“TI can never remember,’’ said Elena 
thoughtfully, ‘‘just what ‘anomaly’ means,” 

He explained. ‘‘ You look more like Vittoria 
Somebody-or-Other. Ellen Richards would 
wear a net on her hair and a high, white collar 
with a black bow.”’ 

“T’ll bet she would,” Elena accepted drean- 
ily. ‘‘Where do you live, Denny?” 

“A bit up the beach behind you. You can't 
see the cottage from here. _ It’s pretty well 
hidden by vines.”’ 

“Have you been out here long?”’ 

“How do you know [ haven’t been out here 




























“Not you! You know your way about, my 
friend! You’re no innocent islander. You've 






Square as well.” 
“T have known Times Square—and other § 
squares,” he admitted. 
“T knew it,’ said Elena. She drew a long § 
sigh. 
“Homesick?” asked Denison disinterest- § 
edly. 4 







LENA leaned forward and linked her strong, § 






white fingers, on which certain ring 
gleamed richly, about the arm of his chair. The § 
gesture carried with it a definite flavor of inti 
macy, but he neither repelled it nor warmed toit 

“Listen!” she said. ‘Could you be home- 
sick, I wonder, for a place you never got to’ 
Because if you can, Iam. You’re such an im- 
personal kind of fellow, lying out here in your 
Hong-Kong chair in this stage moonlight. ] 
walked up on you as if you’d been waiting just 
for me to come along, didn’t I? It might be 
fate or something.”’ 

“It might. Why?” asked Denison. He 
looked at her more coolly than Elena’s pnde 
conceived a man should look at her. 

“T mean,” she said cooingly, ‘I can talk t 
you, somehow, in a way I couldn’t talk if! § 
really knew you, d’you see?’”’ 

“Sort of an unfleshed confessor?” 

“Oh, well, anyhow,” said Elena, ‘¥ 
haven’t told me what I want to know. Wh) 
can’t I have what I want? Why do [ have? 
go breaking my heart for two things at one 
Ii I—” she hesitated alluringly—‘“il I mak 
good—in this world—why do I care whether’ 
have love or not? It hurts if you get it—an ® 
it hurts if you don’t get it—”’ 5 

“You mean,” Denison observed wl 
detached amusement, “that you’d like to @ 
your cake and have it, too. They say it can 
be done.” : : 
“How about you, yourself?” she insisted. 
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Elena Ricardo Sings 


“Faten and forgotten,” he told her. 

Even Elena’s arrogant well-being winced a 
little before the bitterness in his voice. “Some 
woman must have smashed up your life pretty 
badly,” she conjectured softly. 

He only smiled at.her in silence. The dead 
yolcano at his back was not more passively 
quiet. His eyes between narrowed lids were 
courteously attentive, no more. 

Then Elena’s personal devil woke in her all at 
once and very gently. Perhaps her dramatic 
instinct responded to the highly emotional 
setting. Or it may have been, more likely, 
that accustomed to violent admiration, ac- 
customed even to sudden and complete capit- 
ulation from the men of her world, Denison’s 
indifference took her like a spur: She -could 
not, in the magnificent flush of her youth and 
egotism, endure that a man should look on her 
unmoved. So she leaned a little nearer and 
clid her hand over his. There. were electric 
currents singing along her finger-tips—not a 
new song, but one that has lasted already a 
long, long time—a song that will fall: into 
silence, perhaps, when the world falls into the 
dark,-not before. : 

“TDon’t be unhappy,” said Elena. Her voice 
had the wooing sweetness of the upper notes 
ofacello.. “After all, it’s a wonderful world.” 

“Ts it?” he.asked her. But she felt his 
fingers tense against her own. 

“Hasn’t any one ever proved it to you, 
Denny? Poor Denny! What do you suppose 
that moon is for?” 

“For dogs to howl at. There were half a 
dozen of ’em under my window, last nizht.”’ 

“Ts that the best you know?”’ 
Elena Ricardo on a whisper of mellow laughter. 
“It’s for lovers, Denny dear. Do you mean 


to say you can look at it and not feel yourself | 


let go? What kind of stupid women have you 
known, that they never taught vou that? 
Lord! can you keep your head and listen to the 
purring of those silver-slipping waves out 
yonder? J could love any man in the world on 
a night like this. I’ve got fire in all my 
fingers—”’ 

“Yes, T think you have,” said Denison 
slowly. She felt the reluctant tremor of bis 
unclenching hand. 


“QHALL Tsing to you?” Elena asked suddenly, 


demanded | 


An overpowering desire possessed her to 


loose the lark-flight of her voice beneath that 
passionate, pale sky, into that blood-warm, 
silent world. 

She kneeled beside his chair and laid her 
head against the side of it, her smooth, dark 
head with the great knot of fragrant hair 
against the proud, white neck. Her bare arms 
lay along his sleeve; her clasped hands rested 
inhis hold. She drew a deep breath; the white 
breast heaved; the shadowy lashes drifted 
down— 

And the first phrase tightened his fingers on 
hers as if she had waked him out of sleep. 

Softer than muted violins, sweeter than 
nightingales that wake all night in summer 
woods, rising like the high, clear, soulless 
ecstacy of a flute, sinking to the breathless, 
exquisite whisper of a woman in love—alinost 
you can hear Elena  Ricard’s heart-beats 
in her voice, when she sings as she sang 
that night. How much the answer of those 
tightening fingers on hers put into the song, 
there is no saying. Elena was young and a 
woman; also, the man in the Hong-Kong chair 
was good to look at; and as she herself had 
said, he had that something about him. 
.When she stopped, he lifted her clasped 
hands to his lips. 

“Sing again!” he said huskily.. All the 
coldness, all the indifference, all the cynicism 
were gone out of him, as if it might have been 
lorever, 

“T don’t know if it’s your moon or you,” he 
said, “but I never heard a woman ‘sing like 
that before, and I’ve been worse than’ mad 
about music all my life. Don’t go!””) She had 
made a 





tentative gesture o: freeing herself. | 
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And Stop ( vreasing-Your Floors 





Most Floors are only Half as Clean, 
Half as Bright as they should be! 


LIQUID VENEER, applied to an oil or dust mop, 
will improve floors instantly, and will make them 
look more lustrous and preserve the wood instead of 
destroying it as soap and water does. More than 
that, Liquid Veneer preserves the varnish or finish. 
Just sprinkle Liquid Veneer on an oil or dust mop. 
Don’t bother to wash it. ‘Then notice the wonderful 
transformation when used on your floors. Instead of 
the mop sliding over the dirt and depositing a volume 
of dust catching oil, this Liquid Veneer treated mop 
will clean off all soil, grease and other stains, leaving 
a clean, beautiful, dry, lustrous polish besides. 
Remember, Liquid Veneer will work wonders on an 
oil or dust mop. ‘The improvement will be so notice- 
able, you will be astonished. Instead of a water- 
stained or darkened floor, you will have a bright, 
clean, lustrous floor which will glisten like your piano. 
It is not necessary to have a Liquid Veneer mop; any mop 
will do it, providing you treat it with Liquid Veneer. 

“Seeing is believing.” Make this trial for the sake of your 
floors. Results guaranteed. 


25c, 50c and $1.00 per bottle 


At all grocery, drug, hardware, paint and department stores 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


374 ELLICOTT ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





In using advertisements see pages 8 and Io! 
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Preserve Luscious Fruits Now! 


Nan when Winter comes—think of the 
\. delightful desserts that will be fur- 
nished by your jars packed full of peaches, 
pears, plums and other fruits. The 
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Aluminum Preserving Kettle 


makes constant stirring MPDEEROPATY:» sav- 
ing time, work and worry. 


ee Replace utensils that wear out 
‘ with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Leak for the ‘*Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 


Department 16 New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “‘ Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern 
Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Elena Ricardo Sings 


“Sing tome again! It’s something I’m dream. 
ing, I know. I’ve gone to sleep on the beach 
in my chair. Presently Til wake up, and 
there'll be only that cursed volcano and the 
empty sea— but before I wake, you'll sing 
again, won’t you? Do you know ‘Ofttimes 
I Think of the Swallow’? Leave your hands jp 
mine and sing me that!’ . 

So Elena left her hands in his, that were 
hungrily alive now, and sang about the swal. 
low. She was a little startled by the oversuc. 
cess of her personal devil’s experimenting, and 
beneath her soft, warm shoulder, which rested 
lightly against the dark-gray coat of the man 
she had chosen to call “Denny” on what was 
practically no acquaintance at all, she could 
feel a heart beating heavily, like a muffled 
drum. Her own heart stumbled a little, and 
she sang like the shyest maid that ever fled 
through April meadows. 

That is the best—or the worst—of your true 
artist. Nothing in life but transmutes itself 
for him into his eventual art. Elena, while she 
sang, glowed with an unholy fire. To herself 
she was saying over and over again: “I’ve 
never done better than this in my life—if only 
Pierre could hear me!” ; 

Once Denison looked down at her. and her 
eyes were closed. She felt the muscles of his 
arms harden in that moment. He was think- 
ing how like the embodiment of her own divine 
legato she was. And Elena—Elena was listen 
ing for the tone, shading consciously, as a 
painter shades his skies, the exquisite fulness of 
her lower a. 

After a little, however, the wine of enchant- 
ment, which she was brewing for him, became 
too potent for her. Its fumes mounted to her 
own head. She had begun to sing in deliberate 
artistry, but she finished mad as any happy 
March hare that dances to its shadow on the 
moonlit grass. Music was in her ears—the 
very, silk-spun, quivering soul of music—as 
she and no other had made it. When she shut 
her eyes, now, it was because she trembled 
from head to foot, blind with creative happi- 
ness. 


HE stopped on a note of almost delirious 
sweetness, turned where she kneeled, and 
kissed the cheek of the man in the chair beside 
her. Just so she might have kissed the cheek 
of her manager—or some pursy tenor—waiting 
in the wings for her on a night when the house 
was at her feet. She was in reality kissing the 
cheek of life, that was all. 

She caught her breath, therefore, in honest 
dismay, when Denison’s arms closed savagely 
about her, holding her close, and when in the 
silence, like flame out of the darkness, she ielt 
his mouth upon hers—again—and again—and 
again— If she had kissed the cheek of lite, he 
was snatching its soul from its lips—passion 
and tenderness and despair, hunger beyond all 
speech, and fire that burned to the bone. 

One moment he dazed and blinded her, then 
she tore herself free—it was strangely easy 
and stood above him, gasping with anger. 
shaken to the heart of her, her dark eyes 
blazing. 

“Vou beast!” she said. “You beast— 
you beast 

She saw him clench his hands on the arms of 
his chair. She saw his face set into a mask of 
stony quiet. And out of a royal rage she cast 
about her for an insult to fling at him like « 
stone. Her lips still burned. 

“You haven’t even decency enough to 
stand up,” she said chokingly, “when a woman 
speaks to you!” 

She thought she saw him smile. Certainly 
his mouth twisted slightly. 

“Tf I could stand,”’ he said in an oddly eve! 
voice, “I assure you I would.’ 

Anger drained out of Elena Ricardo lik 
shadow off a wall. “You mean,”’ she faltered 
almost childishly, ‘‘that you—can’t-stand 
up?” 

“Ves,” he told her, “that is just 
mean.” 
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Elena Ricardo Sings 

Elena’s hands went to her heart, as women’s 
hands have gone since the days of the Garden, 
when something cruel stumbles down the 
pathway. “The—the war?” she questioned 
faintly. ‘Were you over in France? Were 
you wounded? Oh, I’m sorry—I can never 
tell you—” f 3 

Denison made an almost imperceptible 
gesture of denial, “I never saw France,” he 
said, still with that curious quietude. “TI 
haven’t walked in five years. My doctors tell 
me I'll never walk again. The war! If I 
could have gone to the war! No, I wasn’t 
wounded. I’m dead from the waist down, 
that’s all.” 

Elena made a little broken sound, half a sigh. 
“Why—why?”’ 

He laughed. ‘Ask the gods! It’s beyond 
me. I was a good enough sort, as men go. I 
had work I liked, and I was getting away with 
it—engineering, out in the Sierras. I dare say 
[had what people call a future ahead of me. 
I worked hard enough. And I was getting a 
lot of fun out of life, too. Then this, out of a 
blue sky—”” 

She put out her hands to him, stricken with 
compassion. . 

“Thanks!” he said coldly. “I don’t care for 
sympathy, and that’s all you and the rest of the 
world have to give me.”’ 

“Please don’t say that!” cried Elena. “It 
breaks my heart to think—” 

“Yes?” said Denison chillingly. ‘Yes? 
Well, then—when you remember that less than 
five minutes ago you were in my arms, with my 
lips on yours, what is it you feel for me?” 


- 


1S eyes were merciless upon her face. If 

there was hope in them, it glimmered once 
anddied. For Elena shuddered uncontrollably. 
And he saw it. She would have given her soul 
to have the moment back—too late. 

“Vou see?”’ he said. ‘Then something shat- 
tered like glass, in that slow, controlled voice. 
“Tf I can’t have youth, and work, and adven- 
ture, and fight, and love—all of which, as a 
man, I’ve got a right to just as much as you 
have as a Wwoman—then ['ll not have pity!” 
said Denison. ‘I'll lie here and rot, first.” 

Elena said nothing at all. The very fulness 
of life in her was a taunt to him. What, out of 
all the world, was there for her to say? ‘‘ You 
are dreadfully bitter,” she offered at last, 
unhappily. 

“You would ol be?” he asked her, smiling. 
And to that, also, there was no possible reply. 

He took a little whistle from his pocket and 
lifted it to his lips. ‘When I blow this, my 
man comes,’’ he explained courteously. ‘‘ His 
name is Naka, and he carries me into the 
cottage, where he puts me to bed. I am sorry 
to leave the moon—and you—but I’m not up 
to much, this evening. You will forgive me?” 

The whistle sounded upon that unearthly, 
pallid silence like a bird-call. 

“TI think you'd hardly care to see me carted 
off. Naka will be here in just a moment—” 
said the man in the Hong-Kong chair sig- 
nificantly, 

So Elena went. She said goodby, first, in 
an unsteady sort of murmur. Ii she had 
looked back, she would have seen Denison 
lying with one arm flung up across his face, 
but she did not look back. It was, perhaps, 
irom Denison’s standpoint, just as well. 

As for Elena, she went slowly along the 
beach—still moon-washed, still set with low 
black rocks, still full of little shimmering 
pools—but she quickened her footsteps, some- 
how, until, when she came to Nalukea, she was 
almost running, and there were tears upon her 
face, 

Nalukea was.as she had left it. The coconut 
palms still whispered dryly together at the 
edge of the beach, and the Bougainvillea at 
the corner of the lanai showed dimly purple in 
the moonlight. Pierre was sitting in a deep- 
cushioned chair beside an amber-shaded lamp, 
reading Le Rire. She caught his hand and drew 
him roughly across the floor to the piano. 

















(ook your breakfast on the table 


Wes an Armstrong Electric Table Stove you can 
cook three things for your breakfast right on 
the table. You can boil or fry on top of the heating units, 
toast between them, and grill below. Stove uses little 
electric current—about as much as the ordinary electric 
toaster—but .ooks three things with the same heat. 


Every Armstrong Table Stove comes equipped with 
aluminum cooking utensils—a deep broiling pan, a set of 
four egg cups, a wire toasting drawer, two shallow pans 
for frying and grilling. The handles are heavy ebony finish, 
securely attached, guaranteed not to break off or pull out. 


A great special feature of this stove is its tilting plug. 
To connect or disconnect the stove you simply tilt the 
plug either up or down and it slips on or off. It never 
sticks. You need only one hand to control the heat. 


Cook your breakfast on the table. Serve things piping 
hot. Save traveling back and forth to the kitchen. 

The Armstrong Table Stove makes an electrically 
cooked breakfast economical. It is sold by good electrical 
specialty and hardware dealers everywhere. Write us 
for descriptive leaflet. 


—— THE STANDARD STAMPING CO. 
Huntington, West Virginia 





MSFERON 


STOVE 


~ Cooks Three Things “at Once 


In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 
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The Cost of 
Building Bodies 


Protein is the body-builder. Also the cost- 
liest element in food. 

Quaker Oats yield 16.7 per cent protein, 
which is more than sirloin steak. Potatoes yield 
less than 2 per cent — bread about 9 per cent. 

That’s one reason why oats dominate as 
food tor growing children. They excel all 
other grains in this body-building element. 


Figuring protein alone, this is what it costs 
at this writing in some necessary foods: 





Cost of Protein 


Per Poun 
In Quaker Oats - - - $ .63 
In White Bread - - - - 1.30 
In Potatoes’ - - - - - 1.48 
In Beef, about - - - - 2.00 
InHam - - - - - - 3.63 


In Eggs - - - - - 2.32 | 


Thus body-building with Quaker Oats costs 
half what it costs with bread, and a fraction 
of the cost with meat. 


What Energy Costs 


Energy value is another food essential. Most 
of our food consumption goes to supply it. 





Quaker Oats yield twice the energy of round steak, six times as much as 
potatoes, and 114 times bread. 


At present writing energy costs in essential foods as follows: 





Cost of Energy 


Per 1000 Calories 
In Quaker Oats $ .05 In Round Steak $ .41 In Veal Cutlets $ .57 


In Average Fish .60 In Chipped Beef .75 In Hubbard Squash .75 





Thus meat and fish foods average ten times Quaker Oats cost for the 
same energy value. 

This doesn’t suggest an exclusive oat diet. Other foods are necessary 
But this food of foods — the greatest food that grows— should form your 
basic breakfast 
‘ 

It means supreme nutrition, and the saving will average up your costlie1 
foods for dinner. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Delicious Flakes 
Get Quaker Oats because of their matchless flavor. They are flaked 
from queen grains only —just the rich, plump, luscious oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel 


When such extra tlavor costs no extra price you should get it. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages 
with Removable Cover 
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Elena Ricardo Sings 


“Play for me!” she commanded. Giulia’ 

“What—”’ began Pierre in astounded 
amusement. He stared at the drageled tail of 
her gown—it had known at the last more than 
one little pool—at her white, unsmiling face 
He was wiser than most, was Pierr: ind he did 
as he was told. So that once more, thr ugh the 
big living-room, floated the call of the warrior 
horn, and once more the recitative agonies 
climbed and sank back in an anguish of ex. 
quisite sound. : 

There was now, however, a difference, as 
between the snapping of a fiddle-string and the 
cracking of a heart. “Life is dead in her 
hands,” Pierre had said of Giulia. It was as 
that—woman, tearless above her dead—that 
Elena sang. 

Sorrow strained to the limit of human ep. 
during, despair that sees the last black night 
close in, hope that is fallen to dust, and faith 
in ashes—it seemed to Pierre, toward the last 
that he could hardly be still and listen. Hj 
artist’s soul was torn with vicarious suffering, 
He took his hands, with a gesture of supreme 
helplessness, from the shining keys and 
clenched them together. 

When the last note had died—that last. 
long, sobbing whisper frailer than star-shine 
on a grave but heavy with all the heaped-up 
hurts of living—Pierre got to his feet and 
stretched out eager arms. His sensitive 
mouth was quivering, his mocking eyes ablaze 
“But you have done it!” he cried. “Oh, my 
little beloved, you have done it, this time! 
There were tears in my eyes. I could have 
wept! Do you see them, next winter? They 
will go mad! The house will rock with their 
bravas. You will have the world in your 
hand! There is not one of them like you- 
God!—the heart breaks itself in pieces whi 
you sing!” 

(And Elena—Elena turned away from him 
Her mouth was working pitifully. She thrust 
his hands away from her and shut her eyes 
against his radiant face. All at once sh 
stretched her lovely, naked arms across the top 
of the piano, laid her face down against them, 
and began to sob. 

When he put his lips to her hair, when he 
cried to her adoringly: “T tell you, you have 
done it! I tell you, I am at your feet!” she 
only sobbed the harder, her smooth, white 
shoulders shaken with a bitter storm. 

Later, perhaps, she was to listen—later 
perhaps, she was to thrill to the bravas of a 
house gone mad to hear her—but that night at 
Nalukea she only wept like a heart-broken 
child, wept till her eves were blinded and her 
breath came in little quivering sighs, for thé 
man who had taught her to sing Giulia 


Why Worry About a Stain? 
(Continued from page 43 


the trouble. However, it is such letters as 
these that enable us to give you further hints 
that may help to make Monday less blue. 

First, no matter what the machine dir 
tions say, use lukewarm water. It will hel 
you, for instance, in removing the stains we 
have been talking about, for very often wash- 
ing alone will take them out without previous 
attention, if lukewarm water is used. It 
will never make them worse, as hot water 
would. 

Second, do not soak the clothes. (nd 
reason for this is that you weaken the solutior 
of suds, which is the only thing you need for 
cleansing by machine. 

Third, do not soap the clothes.  !t yellows 
them, fills up the pores of the fabric, prevent 
the passage of the suds, and is never necessat) 
when you wash by machine in a suds solution 
which moves rapidly back and forth throug! 
the fabric. ; 

Fourth, work out your own best quant 
of soda solution and soap. Not all water 
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Why Worry About a Stain P 


water-softening solution, but some may require 
more. Ii the clothes are yellow with only 
one hot rinse, it probably means that not 
all the soap has been. rinsed out. It is pos- 
sible that you are using more soap or water 
softener than you need. Reduce the quantity 
and see if you do not still get the rich suds 
vou need for washmg. Every particle of soap 
must be rinsed out of the clothes if they are 
to be snowy white without boiling. 

Perhaps 1 “ fifth’ Is the most important 
hint-for the mother of small children. ‘The 
handling of a large quantity is no longer the 
biggest work item when washing by machine, 
as it was when washing by hand. Therefore, 
increase generously the: number of pieces 
allowed the children. Wash more and oftener, 
hit ‘less soiled pieces. 

Sixth, and finally, do not scour the washing- 
machine. I find that housekeepers have a 
tendency to be too clean in this particular. 
Wash and rinse out your tub and cylinder, but 
leave the whitish deposit that acts as a film 
over the galvanized nickel or zinc metal of a 
cvlinder or a tub. Scouring this off -is “some 
times. responsible for -pencil-like black marks 
Only a short 
time rago a New -York housekeeper brought 
into the INstituTE a beautiful-towel that she 
had washed in her washing-machine only to 
find these pencil marks upen the otherwise 
clean linen... We washed this same towel in a 
solution identical with hers and in a machine 
identical in materials and construction. The 
pencil marks disappeared. Because the soap 
she used was not identical with that used in 
the InstitTurre, she made her soap jelly from 
her own soap and washed her linen in this. 
No pencil marks showed on this washing, 
proving that the soap used had nothing to do 
with the marks. It was indeed a puzzle, until 
she told us that her metal cvlinder was care 
fully scoured down to new metal after cach 
use. As a result there was a dirt deposit 
around the perforations, that waited. only 
opportunity to deposit on the linen. ‘The 
cylinder in the INstrrure had purposely been 
left unscoured, because this whitish deposit 
due to lime in the water acts as a protection. 
It also saves you the labor of scouring, so that 
a washing-machine becomes even easier to us®. 


Announcement 


\ [E have been asked to print something 

to help you plan your own work or a 
maid’s work. We promise to report accurately 
in a magazine article what housekeepers tell 
us, if you will answer the questions below. 
For every set of answers that we receive, we 
will mail our newest bulletin, “‘ Pireless Cook 
ery,” and six Quarterlies representing a yeat 
and a half of research work on the part of the 
Institute. Address Goop HouseKEEPING IN 
STITUTE, 105 West 30th Street, New York City. 

1. Do you do all your own work? 

2. If so, how much of your day does it take? 

3. Do you have any mechanical helps? 

4. How many are there in your family 
adults, children? : é 

5. Do you require any service from the chil- 
dren? : 

6. Does the children’s help really help, or 
do you consider it merely a part of child 
training? 

7- Do you have any outside service? 

8. What does it cost you—by the day, by 
the hour? ‘ ; : j : 
* 9. What 
complish? 

10. Do you have continuous inside service 

one maid or two? 

. 11, What does it cost you in wages, in food 
In shelter? 

12, What duties has each? 

Finally, from the housekeeper who has tried 
both we ask for special help for all her neighbor 
housek e« pers. She alone can give us the relative 
Cost Of Operating a home with mechanical aids 
as against maid service THE Direcror. 


. P F : 
work does this outside service ac- 
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A Winter’s Dinners 


EGETABLE canning is a very practical economy. Vege- 
tables require no sugar, they may be home-grown with 
little trouble, and a wolltdachnak ska f of canned vegetables 
will have a highly important place in the winter’s menu. 


“Cold Pack” canning with 


GOOD @LUCK 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


make winter dinners as delicious and inexpensive as the 
dinners of late summer or autumn. But don't attempt Cold 
Pack canning without Good Luck Rubbers. These rings stand 
the intense heat required for perfect sterilization, and vege- 
tables must be thoroughly sterilized to be successfully kept. 





















































GOOD LUCK Rubbers are used by many demonstrators 
and housewives for canning meat, and give, of course, 
a wide margin of satisfaction when used for canning 
vegetables or fruits. GOOD LUCK Rubbers are stand- 
ard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal and other fruit jars, 
and are used by canning teachers and demonstrators 
everywhere because they insure uniform success. 

Send a 3-cent stamp for our booklet, “Cold Pack 
Canning.” If your grocer does not carry GOOD LUCK 
Rings, send 15 cents for sample dozen, 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY 


20 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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‘oA penny a day 
for dish-washing 


EN gallons of piping hot water for ONE CENT 

—enough to wash a big day’s dishes. It doesn’t 

seem possible, but it’s true. You could hardly 
do it on a gas or coal range, but you can with a Pitts- 
burgh Automatic Gas Water Heater. 


What’s the answer? It’s just this. The Pittsburgh 
Automatic is more careful with the gas than a human 
It keeps constant guard over the gas con- 
Not a foot of gas is burned except when 


being. 
sumption. 
the water is running. 


When the water passing through the sensitive 
copper coils reaches a certain temperature, off goes the 
gas. When the temperature begins to drop it lights 
again. After you have enough hot water and the 
faucet is closed all gas expense stops automatically. 


For kitchen or bath, laundry or lavatory, for all 
sorts of personal comforts and household conveniences, 
the Pittsburgh Automatic will deliver steaming hot 
water instantly, in any amounts, and at any hour of 
Nor work. No wait- 


the day or night. No worry. 


ing for kettles to boil. 


Your gas company and plumber know all about the 
Pittsburgh, and can install one in a very short time 
without fuss or dirt. Write today for booklet on the 
Pittsburgh and tell us your hot water needs. You can 
do so without obligating yourself in any way. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural 
Edition, Pages 1024 to 1027 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pi ttsburgh 


Automatic Gas Water I 
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Branch offices in 
principal cities 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Newark 
New Orleans 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Diego 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Antonio 
San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 


Canada 
Toronto, Can. 


















Housework for Health 
(Continued from page 45 


Our clothes are an accumulation of conventions 
as women soon found when they entered inet 
the difficult physical tasks of the war 7 
To find a working costume which is attr 
tive and practical and allows freedom of moti “ 
is not an easy task. Nor would we wish L 
be poured into the mold of a household 0 
form, because there are many types of wenn 
both in personality and appearance oaks 
costume should be adapted to the individ al 
The costume in which the illustration . 
this article was taken is the result of a ‘ *f 
deal of thought and experiment and pie: 
interest some of my readers. For myself 4 
prefer the freedom of a shorter tunic,’ [ find 
that the war has done much to educate ice 
men and delivery-boys to unusual apparel 
and that they take my costume as a matter 
of course. 


These work dresses are composed of two 
pieces. The under garment is in one piece 
and is modeled after a child’s romper, includ- 
ing sleeves. The outer garment is sleeveless, 
allowing it to fall more gracefully and at the 
same time eliminating that unfortunate habit 
of the one-piece dress of “hiking up” when 
ever the arms are raised. This outer part, 
or tunic, may be short enough to show the 
bloomers of the rompers, and the lower edge 
may be sloped into graceful points at the side, 
or it may be of a short-skirt length. I have 
several tunics for each romper, as the tunic 
acts as an apron and needs to be changed 
more frequently than the under garment, which 
in its turn takes the place of a chemise, elim- 
inating one layer of our all-too-complicated 
clothing. 

These garments are of simple construction 
and easily made. I have found Kiddie-cloth 
and Japanese crépe the most satisfactory 
materials, since they fall gracefully and do not 
need to be starched and ironed. The lower 
part of the rompers is narrow enough t 
prevent bunchiness at the knees, a just 
criticism of most bloomers. There is great 
comfort in being completely covered by the 
same material. It tempts one to climb ladders 
or meet any emergency without hesitation 
Such a costume puts no hindrance in the way 
of the natural and rhythmical use of the body 
in daily work. 


The Instinct for Rhythm 

Every one is born with an instinct for rhythm 
developed to a greater or less degree. Those ar 
truly fortunate whose instinct for the rhyth 
mical swing is strong enough to withstand 
the effects of our highly civilized life. The ma 
jority of us have to reacquire it with patience 
practise, and persistence. I am one of the un 
fortunate majority, and I know that the reward 
is well worth the effort. I have learned to move 
rhythmically through the dance, which is my 
chosen work. Since the dance is defined as 
“rhythmical motion,” it can be our great 
teacher, together with its half-sister, song 
To sing, or even think a tune helps to smooth 
the nervous, jerky action of broom or dust: 
cloth into the smooth, rhythmical motions 
which will bring the color to our cheeks and 
keep the wrinkles away. Pe! 
The different rhythms are characteristic 

of various kinds of motions and have long 
been associated with them. For instance, 
three-four or waltz time is always suggestive 
of circles and should be used to coax the 
scrubbing-brush or the window-cloth into good 
habits, or for any other work involving circular 
motions. Six-eight time has a splendid swaying 
motion, good for the long sweeps of the. wall- 
mop, floor-mop, or hair broom, the making of 
beds, and the picking up, wiping, and laying 
down of dishes. Two-four time is usually 
sprightly and suggests the quick, crisp strokes 
of the corn- and whisk-broom. You will find 
it fun to make other discoveries for yoursell 
in order to get the most out of housework in 
stead of allowing it to get the most out of you 
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Butter Balls Save Butter Bills 
(Continued from page 59) | 


twofats thoroughly together with a large, center- 
drive egg-beater of the Dover type. One 
of the large egg-beaters is needed, because 
the smaller ones will not be heavy enough to 
move the mass. The whole mass will now be 
thoroughly blended, somewhat paler in color 
and therefore similar in appearance to the 
better grades of fresh butter. Next pour the 
blended butter into a mold for cooling. A 
dass bread-pan makes an excellent mold. 
From this the butter may be cut in square 
pieces , if desired. However, the serving of 
hutter balls or butter cylinders is much more 
attractive and is never an extravagance of 
time, because it results in a real saving in the 
yse of butter. 

Make the butter balls and cylinders smalle1 
for use at those meals at which a small amount 
of butter is used, as for dinner. Use a larger 
butter ball for breakfast. Odds and ends of 
untouched butter may be made into’ butter 
balls and still be attractive, while in cutting 
the butter into squares there is often a loss 
in jagged bits which are not used.. Butter 
balls will certainly lower butter bills if con- 
sistently used. At one time a tablespoonful 
of butter was the accepted amount to be made 
into a butter ball, but one-half or three-quar- 
ters of a tablespoonful may be used and the 
various butter tastes of the family catered to 
without waste. 


Ice-Water Is the Secret 

After all, butter paddles are not difficult to 
use if one goes about it in just the right way. 
First keep the paddles cold in ice-water. After 
the butter has hardened, cut'it off into pieces 
of the right size for balls or cylinders; place 
these bits of butter in a bowl of ice-water and 
let them stand in a refrigerator until very cold. 
With cold paddles and cold butter it is very 
easy to make the balls quickly. Also soaking 
tends to remove some of the objectionable 
salty taste, giving the butter blend a fresh 
butter flavor. A half-hour in the average 
ice-box is sufficient. Use the grooved sides of 
the butter paddles for making the balls and 
cylinders—-and by the way, the latter shape, 
we believe, is much easier not only to make 
but to manipulate on the bread and butter 
plate. A perfectly-made ball of hard butter 
is often difficult to cut without sliding it over 
the plate, whereas the cylinder is much easier 
to handle. 

Handle the paddles lightly with a circular 
motion, and after each ball is shaped, dip the 
paddles into ice-water. Place a piece of butter 
between the paddles, holding them somewhat 
at right angles to each other, as shown in the 
last illustration. With the left paddle held 
stationary, try to obtain a circular motion 
with the right paddle. Dexterity comes with 
practise, and you will soon find yourself able 
to make butter shapes at will. 

The storage of butter also may have some- 
thing to do with mounting butter bills. Pre- 
vent all waste by storing it properly. Because 
butter absorbs odors, it is not wise to store it 
where it will come in contact with volatile 
flavoring oils of other foods. We find the 
refrigerator compartment just below the ice 
chamber in the side-iced refrigerator to be best 
adapted for keeping all the dairy products— 
milk, eggs, and butter. 

rhe jar, or crock, or glass container in which 
butter is kept should be covered, and no other 
materials should be used for the butter con- 
tainer. Remember, too, that butter balls may 
be made ahead in any quantity and kept in 
the jar without injuring their shape. You 
housekeepers, then, who are interested in 
butter bills, put your butter paddles to good 
service. 


Do you want to outfit a 


new kitchen? Watch for the 
Institute list next month 
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He saved the last 


COFFEE 


This is the story of 200 years ago, as befell the 
gallant “French marine—de Clieux. Charged by his 
King to carry a cargo of coffee plants to the Isle of 
Martinique, his good ship was be-calmed, be-stormed 
and be-devilled without end. Finally he was forced 
to share his last precious portion of drinking water , 
with his one last drooping and dying plant. In 
such manner de Clieux preserved coffee for his King. 

















ROM this single plant, we are told, were 
produced the many varieties of coffee now 
grown in South America. So it happens,— 
millions of Americans are privileged to enjoy 
“the nation’s most popular and healthful 
beverage.” 


Coffee is the most democratic of drinks. It 
appeals alike to rich and poor—to men and 
women. No home so humble it cannot afford 
coffee. No mansion so grand it can dispense 
with it. Everybody drinks coffee! 


Who can describe the irresistible fragrance 
of a cup of hot steaming coffee? Its aroma, 
its “bouquet’,—its deliciously delicate, rare, 
smooth, tempting piquancy? There is no 
other “‘taste” like that of good coffee. 

And who shall say that coffee will not be- 
come the social and convivial drink of the 
future? Men like it,—they drink it at break- 
fast,—at the business luncheon,—at the con- 
ference dinner—and at the club banquet. 

Soon we shall have “coffee houses” —where 
men and women, too, may congregate and 
toast their friends in a cup of rare good coffee. 
And—it is well. 


Coffee—the Universal drink 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 





















In using advertisements see pages 8 and 101 











SOLUBLE 


‘Barrington Hall 


Coffee 














































You men of the cold shower and clean shave who 
start each day primed with the joy of life, here’s 
famous Barrington Hall in instant form! 

Serve your own breakfast. Fruit, ready-cooked 
cereal and delicious coffee—made in the cup. 

No bothersome coffee pot to clean, no wasteful 
grounds in which 20°¢ of coffee is thrown away. 

Housewives are giving Soluble Barrington Hall 
a big welcome. It is the new, easy and economical 
way to make better coffee. 

Your grocer probably has the Medium jar at 60c, 
equal to a pound of best bean coffee. Take one home 
tonight! Or send 45c for the Standard tin—now. 











BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


222 North Second Street 109 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 





























MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Enclosed find 45c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 






Seiuble 
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© Barrington tai) « Name 











Address 





Grocer’s Name 





Grocer’s Address 




















Your Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 60 


pepper, add one-half teaspoonful of prepared 
mustard, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, and 
teaspoonful of grated onion. 

Savory Turnips. Pare and boil young white 
turnips in just enough rich stock to cover 
until tender. Remove from stock, place jn a 
buttered, shallow baking-dish, sprinkle with 
sugar and a grating of nutmeg, dot over with 
margarin quite generously, and turn the turnips 
over until coated with the seasonings. Boil 
away the stock in which the turnips were 
cooked until very little remains, then pour 
it over the seasoned turnips; slightly brown jn 
a hot oven, basting occasionally with the 
sauce. 

Delicate Soup. This is made with summer 
squash as the foundation. Cut three or four 
small summer squash into small pieces. Mince 
two onions, add to the squash, and let all 
simmer together in two tablespoonjuls of 
margarin until the latter is absorbed. Add one 
tablespoonful of flour, stirring; then two pieces 
of celery minced—or two or three sprays of 
the green leaves—and two sprigs of parsley; 
also add two whole cloves, a couple of strips 
of green sweet pepper, and enough water to 
cover. Simmer until all are tender, adding a 
teaspoonful of salt during the last part of the 
time. Rub all through a sieve, add froma 
pint to a quart (depending upon the size oi 
the squashes) of rich milk, and thicken with 
two tablespoonfuls each of flour and butter 
melted together. Cook about ten minutes, 
in a double-boiler if possible, until the raw 
taste of the flour is removed; season highly t 
taste with salt, pepper, a few grains of cayenn 
pepper, and one-fourth teaspoonful each oi 
ginger and sugar. Just before serving beat well 
with an egg-beater. A spoonful of whipped 
cream on each serving is a great addition. 
In winter this soup may be made with canned 
squash. Plenty of celery leaves and _ sprigs 
of parsley should be dried for winter seasonings 
and kept in glass jars. A still larger supply 
should be dried and powdered to use in creamed 
potato, etc., and to sprinkle over made dishes, 
fish, and meats, as a garnish. 


Tomatoes 

Tomatoes are, to my mind, the king of 
garden vegetables, and recipes for different 
delectable preparations in which they are th 


thy 
uy 








main ingredient or else supply the disti 
flavoring are numerous. Sauce Piquant differs 
pleasantly from the ordinary tomato sauce 
Stew a quart of fine ripe tomatoes, strain, add 
one teaspoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful ol 
salt, one tablespoonful of grated onion, on 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire or other similar 
sauce, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, a 
grating of nutmeg, two cloves, a sprig each of 
parsley and celery leaves, and boil gently for 
fifteen minutes. Remove the parsley, celery, 
and cloves, and thicken slightly with a table- 
spoonful each of flour and margarin melted to 
gether. This sauce is specially nice with fish 
cutlets or dried fish. 

Tomato and Spaghetti. Remove the seed) 
portion from fine, uniform-sized, unpeeled 
tomatoes, sprinkle the shells with — salt, 
pepper, and a bit of sugar, and put a half-tea 
spoonful of margarin in each. Fill with 
cooked spaghetti which has been mixed with 
cream or cheese sauce, and grate more cheese 
on top. Bake about fifteen minutes in a hot 
oven, or until the tomatoes are softened an¢ 
the tops are rich brown. Macaroni may ke 

| substituted for the spaghetti, or well cooked 
samp may be used. Buttered crums may be 
used instead of the grated cheese. 


e 


Do you know the delicious 
cookery that comes out 
of a Dutch oven? Watch 
for our recipes next month 
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The Club-Plate Meal 


Continued from page 58) 


almost as easily by hand. Brush the potato 
mounds with beaten egg diluted with water, and | 
brown until just golden under the broiler flame | 
orin a hot oven. On each plate, place one | 
chop with a sprig of parsley on top of it. Arrange 
a filled pepper case anda potato cone near the 
chop. A radish lily may top the potato cone. 
This meal is very simply prepared and is 
most attractive on the individual service plate. 


Macaroni and Vegetables in Bread Cases 

The lover of macaroni will enjoy the fol- 
lowing one-plate meal: Macaroni left from 
a previous meal or freshly cooked may be 
used. Heat the macaroniand season well with 
salt, pepper, paprika, anda dash of Worces- 
tershire sauce. For the meat portion of the 
meal, use slices of cold roast beef, lamb, or 
pork. Mince the meat fine and sprinkle 
over the top of the macaroni. Tomato sauce 
may be served on each plate in a lemon cup 

-halves of used lemons as_ holders for the 
relish or tomato sauce. The following recipe 
is a particularly good one for tomato sauce. 
Mince fine a slice of salt pork one-eighth 
inch thick. Fry until a light brown in a 
saucepan; then add one small onion finely 
minced and a tablespoontul each of minced 
carrots, turnip, and sweet pepper, and lightly 
brown in the fat. Then add two cupfuls of 
canned tomato, cloves, a sprig of parsley, 
and half a bay-leaf. Simmer for twenty min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Rub all through 
a colander and thicken with one tablespoonful 
each of margarin and flour. 

To make a small amount of left-over vege- 
tables serve for an entire meal, prepare bread 
cases in the following manner: Cut rather stale 
bread into slices one-and one-half inches thick, 
cut each slice in the middle, and trim neatly 
into rectangular pieces. Remove the centers 
to leave hollow cases with walls one-quarter 
inch thick. Dip the outer surfaces of the 
cases in a good oil or melted margarin or 
butter. Brown in the oven or under the 
broiler. Small onions left from a previous 
meal may be creamed and served in the 
brcad cases. Arrange the macaroni on each 
plate with the minced meat sprinkled over the 
top. The lemon cup holding the tomato sauce 
and the bread case are arranged near it. 











Hamburg Balls, Potatoes, and Tomatoes 

Hamburg Balls, Potato Vienna Style, and 
Spiced Tomatoes make a tasty combination 
for a one-plate meal. The following recipe is | 
a particularly good one for the Hamburg 
Balls. Chop together one and one-half pounds | 
of flank or round steak, one cupful of suet, 
and two small onions. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, two tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire 
sauce, two tablespoonfuls of horseradish, one- 
half teaspoonful of dry mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of minced green pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of tomato catchup. Form into | 
balls and brown on all sides in a hot frying- 
pan. For the Spiced Tomatoes, wash good-sized 
tomatoes, remove the stem end, and make a 
cross cut in the top of each tomato. Place in 
a moderate oven and bake for ten minutes. 

For the Potato Vienna Style left-over 
potato or freshly made boiled potato may 
be used. Beat the riced potatoes until light 
and creamy, and if necessary add a little | 
1 Have the mixture dry rather than too 
joist. Shape into portions similar to a 
Vienna roll, with the ends tapering. Score 
each roll three or four times, and brush over | 
with the yolk of an egg beaten and diluted | 
vith one tablespoonful of water. Set in the 
oven to become very hot and brown the sur- 
lace of the roll. Place two Hamburg balls on 
each plate with a celery curl made by fringing 
the ends of a piece of celery three inches 
long and allowing it to stand in cold water 
belore using. Place a Vienna roll and a spiced 
tomato on each plate; place a spoonful of 
Mayonnaise dressing on the top of each tomato. | 
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How they do make theTolks 
crowd around the breakfast table! 


RISP, delicious, light waffles— 

Wagner Waffles! a really cheer- 

ful beginning for any sort of day. 
Folks just love them—they seem 
never to tire of Wagner Waffles— 
the real breakfast “dessert.” 


You'll be surprised how easily and 
quickly you can make the “just 
right” waffles when you use a Wagner 
Ball Bearing Waffle Iron—either 


Cast Aluminum or Cast Iron. 


Sizes to suit all kinds of stoves. Ask your 
dealer to show you Wagner Waffle Irons—or 
write us and we will tell you where you can 
get them. Remember to insist upon_the 
genuine Wagner Iron if you want the BEST 
Waffles. 


The Wagner Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 90 Sidney, Ohio 
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To serve 
chops to supply 700 calories 
would cost, at early summer 
prices, 30 cents. Serve fish, 
and 700 calories would cost 
30 cents. Serve eggs, and 
700 calories would cost 59 
Serve liver, and 700 
calories would cost 23 cents. 














enough lamb- 





Lamb-Chops—700 calories 


for 30c. 


Purity Oats cuts breaktast 
into fractions, 


t the whole story 
of its economy. 







Ezes—700 calories for 59c. 

Purity Oats is a greater 
food than either lamb-chops, 
eggs, fish, liver or vegetables, 
For it not only supplies vast 


It also builds muscle 


and bone: and enriches the 


Fish—700 calories for 30c. 


Save money! Raise a sture 
dier, healthier family. Serve 
Purity Oats, 


But 


COMPLETE breakfast 

is one that supplies 700 
calories of energy. That is the 
amount an active man needs to 
do his morning’s work. 


Serve this dish of Purity 
Oats,—and you get 700 calories 
for 4% cents. 


Purity Oats is the concen- 
trated rolled oats. It is so much 
better that you see, feel and 
taste the difference. The flakes 
are big and meaty. The taste 
is totally different—something 
peculiarly nut-like. The pack- 
age contains all flakes,—no 
flour, no hulls. 


The exclusive Purity process 
concentrates all the goodness 
of the finest oat grains into 
the package of the lily. 


PURITY OATS Co. 


Davenport and Keokuk . - Iowa 








44 Cents Buys a 
Complete Breakfast 





| The Heavy Mantle of Helen 


(Continued from page 4o 
because his sister-in-law, having t in her 
picture incognita, was waiting 1n ai anteroom 
| for him to explain. Nor did she catch the 
quizzical glance of comparison that Hebbs 
gave her dimpled likeness and her impleless 
chin in the flesh. 

But he saw that she was herseli. and after 
all a dimple more or less was very little to q 
publicity bureau, so he with Kelly gushingh 
interviewed her for more colunins in which 
she might be the stone but whose prominent 
typed setting would be the Clicker Cutlery 
Company. : 

And they told her the hundred dollars was 
on its way to the mail-box. She pinched her- 
self as she went out—and when she was out. 
she quit pinching herself to stop .impetuously 

| at a coat window. One hundred dollars! Jt 
was the x, hitherto unknown, that meant a new 
coat! Also straw hat—also— Possession 
raises standards, adds wishes. Given an ll. 
desire pouts for more inches. It is a sad side- 
light on human nature to have to record that 
before Heliotrope: Wilson got back to her regu- 
lar place of employment, she had begun to 
wish that the Clicker Company had made their 
prize one hundred and fifty dollars instead ofa 
| mere hundred. And she was so absorbed in 
mental calculations that in the general office 
she almost collided with Rody Matthews. 

“Was it?” he asked at once. 

“Was it what?” asked she. 

*\ mistake.” 

“Oh! Why, of course not!” said she ab- 
sently, still in mental arithmetic. 

“T knew it,’ murmured the young man, 

“Knew what?” demanded Heliotrope. 

*That—that it wasn’t a mistake.” 

She regarded: him suspiciously. nd _ her 
chin took an uppish little angle. She was 
quite sure that this young man had been as 
surprised as herself at what had happened. 
\nd while she had a perfect right to surprise, 
she felt that he had none. Perhaps inevitably 
she contrasted a certain former flippancy of his 
with the attitude of that kind Mr. Hebbs and 
the courteous Mr. Clicker. Her chin went a 
little higher. 


RePy MATTHEWS kept at her side as 


she crossed the room. ‘I hope,” said he 


politely, “you aren’t planning to quit the 
Lithograph 

Heliotrope paused to stare at him. “Why 
should I?” , 

“There's no reason why you should,” has'- 


ily, ‘“‘but—I merely thought you might.” 

She shook her head decidedly, though she 
did not find it necessary to add that her mental 
calculations included twelve dollars for some 
weeks as well as that dropped-from-the-clouds 
hundred. 

But give the inexperienced credit for inex 
perience. Heliotrope Wilson had never tasted 
publicity, most monstrous of dishes. That al 
ternoon she took William Lollipop’s dictation 
with her usual [-hope-I-am-doing-it-all-right 
manner. 

But it was the end of that afternoon that a 
representative of the Cling Cold-Cream located 
her to beg for her name to sponsor its latest- 
stirred brand. It was that evening that the 
Slissome Silk folks found her and beseeched her 
to say in print that she always wore theirs. It 
was the next morning that the Pomme de Ciel 
Face Powder people waylaid her and demanded 
violently that she make an affidavit that she 
had been reared on their aids to modern beauty. 
It was the next noon that the Maiden Marcel 
Parlors cajoled her into signing that she had 
preferred their methods for many years back. 
It was that same afternoon that the Famous 
Facial Massage firm pleaded for her agreement 
to a pamphlet culogy of their syste And 
the next day came the Cameo Corset people, 
then the Righto Glove man, the Best Bootels. 
the Comely Calendar representatives, the Lik- 
able Lingerie folks, and others. So that Helio- 
trope Wilson’s surprised eyes grew to bright, 
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The Heavy Mantle of Helen | 


her cheeks too pink, and her manner too ex- 
cited for—for twelve dollars a week. At last 
William Lollipop began to stare displeasedly 
at the office boy’s startlingly frequent “Sum’n 
to talk to Miss Wilson.”’ 

The inevitable happened. Having stared, 
he finally blared. 

“Perhaps you better, young woman, take a 
week or SO off to attend to your own business 


affairs! 

The young woman took this spiritedly. Who 
wouldn’t—with the Slissome Silk folks’ cordial 
letter—and accompaniment—tucked in your 
blouse, and the Righto people’s order for twelve 
pair folded in your right stocking, and the 
Pomme de Ciel’s promise of two dozen boxes 
reposing in your left. She rose, chin high, 
cheeks red. ‘‘Very well! But 

“Don’t want to hear any ‘buts,’’’ snapped 
William Lollipop. “I am paying for your 
time—” 

“] dare say, sir, you can easily find some one 
else to take your twelve dollars.” 

“T dare say I can,” said the Lithograph pres- 
ident, in whose elderly life many stenographers 
had come and gone. ‘Stop at the cashier on 
your way out.” 

” Red-cheeked, high-chinned, she stopped. 

Rody Matthews, seeing, sauntered over to 
hear. ‘‘Not quitting us?”’ 

“Ves!” 

“T knew it,” said he thoughtfully. 

“] don’t know how you knew it,” she re- 
torted haughtily. 

“Won’t you reconsider?"’ he asked, smiling 
ingratiatingly. “‘Of course, | admit typing is 
dull work for the best-looking young woman 
in the Middle West, but 


HE shot him a haughty and rather suspicious 

glance. The Righto Glove man, though 
businesslike and favor-asking in his recent in- 
terview, had hinted that he hardly thought his 
cousin, a lov ely girl who had sent in her photo- 
graph, had been fairly treated by the Clicker 
people. 

“I’m thinking of hiring a stenographer my- 
self,” she snapped—-possibly William  Lolli- 
pop’s nephew also had a feminine friend whom 
he held treated unfairly. ‘“At any rate, 1 
should stay at home a few days and answer 
a lot of letters.” 

“Letters?” 

“Yes!” with emphasis. 

“Oh!” He smiled understandingly. ‘ Mesh 
notes.”’ 

“Letters!” 

Into Rody Matthews’ hazel eyes flickered a 
peculiar expression. “I knew it,’ said he 
pensively. 

“Indeed!” said Heliotrope shortly. She 
did not like his tone. 

“Sorry I’m not in the running.’ he added 
politely 

“What running?” crisply. 

“Oh—well—just the running. I’ve often 
thought—but you know my Uncle William 
doesn’t encourage me to have serious thoughts 
to—toward young women. And far be it from 
me,” cheerfully, ‘to 
_Arouse false hopes?” she supplied wither- 
ingly. “Don’t you think you may overesti 
mate your own personality?” ‘ 

_ “Perhaps I do,” he admitted readily. “But 
i find it impossible to overestimate my in- 
come. 

Having got her check from the cashier, Helio 
trope walked off. But outside the Lithograph 
doors she paused to pull out of her pocket a 
letter—one of many that like rain had poured 
through the mail-chutes for the winner of the 
Clicker prize. She reread it carefully. Even 
Luella had separated it from che others, mostly 
mash notes, married men’s notes, or worse. 
\nd Ethel Holly had declared env iously—hav- 
Ing somewhat recuperated from her amaze 
ment and dazement at Heliotrope’s winning 
such a prize—that she wished to honest good 
ness that it had come her way and she, Ethel, 
would blow a goodby kiss to évery male person 
Chicago harbored. ~ ; 
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What do You know 
about baking a Pie? 


Your family may think that your pie takes the 
first prize every time — but neither they nor you 
can imagine how much better your pie or any 
food will be when baked and served in PYREX. 


‘PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
By Absorbing all the Heat—Save Fuel 


PYREX absorbs all oven heat and transmits it to 
the food, insuring uniform baking, with a saving 
of fuel and time. 


The golden color of PYREX adds to the attrac- 
tion of the food and beautifies your table. 


PYREX is guaranteed not to break with oven heat. It 
neither chips nor crazes. Like good silver, PYREX is 
an investment that vields a big dividend in service and 
satisfaction. PYREX never grows old. 


Always look for the PYREX label—and 
the name PYREX pressed in the glass. 


Ask your dealer in housewares for the PYREX Booklet 
**New Facts about Cooking’? or send his name and address 
and we will post it to you—free. 


Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS rossea 
World’s Largest Makers of 7 aS 1g 


Technical Glass PYREX ’ ) 


504 TIOGA AVENUE, CORNING, N. Y. \ 2x ema / Fy 
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“My Right Hand In The Home—The Aluminum Cleanser” 


The New Way to 
Keep Aluminum Ware Bright 


OU’LL never again waste time and energy with less efficient 

cleansers after one trial with American Steel Wool. You 
pull off a wad of these softly wooled steel strands and rub gently 
on your kitchen ware. I[¢ncrusted dirt, stains, scratch-marks, 
etc. vanish, leaving a slick, shining surface smooth as satin and 
scratchless as a new mirror. Thousands of housewives use Amer- 
ican Steel Wool for all their household cleaning, 
smoothing, polishing and scouring. Makes UT up in attract- 
Invaluable for par- ive household size 
packages.““Dictionary 
of Uses” and “In- 
structions for Using” 
in each package. 


Linoleum floors spotless. 
quet and hardwood floors. 


American Steel Wool is made in 5 grades: 
Grade O for cleaning and polishing Aluminum, 
Pyrex, Copper, Brass, Glass, Crockery, Cutlery, 
etc. Grades 2 and 3 for rough cleaning in the 
home, on the farm or dairy, and out of doors. 


American Steel Wool 
comes in handy house- 
hold packages. ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Uses” and 
“Instructions for Us- 
ing” in each package. 
Sold at Department 
Stores, Chain Stores, 
Hardware and Paint 
Stores,Groceries, etc. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply the grade you 
want send us his 
name and 15c and 
you will be supplied 
The Aluminum Cleanser with a package. 


Mit 


Mii 


Department “‘G’’ 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO., Inc. 
451-453 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 
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| The Heavy Mantle of Helen 


| It was postmarked “Wisconsin,” and on 
very good quality of plain white paper. 
} 

Care of Clicker Cutlery Company, Chicago, Il 
Dear Miss HELIOTROPE WILSON: , 

I am aware that probably you get thousands of 
letters from men that have seen your picture, and it is 
greatly presumptuous for me to write, too, but maybe 
you'll regard me as only one offender among many 
Anyway, I can’t help writing to you. our face— 
well, life’s not been the same for me since seeing it 

Maybe though, before going any fu r, I had 
better explain who I am. Maybe you won't then he 
interested in reading any_more. Maybe you wil] 
though. I’m Albert J. Worden of Clandytown’ 
Clandy County, twenty-eight years old, black hair 
blue eyes, six feet in stocking feet, hundred and eighty 
pounds without my overcoat. I own three hundred 
and sixty acres of land here, and on this land I've got 
eleven hundred of the finest hogs Wisconsin can show 
And if you know anything about the present price of 
pork-chops, you know eleven hundred animals make 
me related hard to the income tax. I’m not bragging 
Miss Wilson. I just want you to know I'm not one 
of the ‘‘poor farmer boys”’ you often read about, 

But hogs and land and income taxes are not all of 
life. To my mind, there's a good deal more. Lots 
of times, plowing corn, I'd forget how long the fyr. 
rows were, picturing to myself the girl I might find 
some day—her lovely big eyes, her curly hair, her 
dimpled white chin. And—well, this isn’t exactly 
poetry, but I've taken a lot of satisfaction in my 
grunty, homely hogs when I'd stop and calculate how 
many good clothes and how much jewelry they'd buy 
for a good-looking wife. 5 

You see, when I was real young, I made up my 
mind my wife would be the kind of woman other 
men'd-turn and look at and wish they'd seen her first, 
I've spent long Sunday afternoons looking through 
illustrated magazines, feasting my eyes on the faces 
and forms in them—sometimes, after looking, I'd 
crumple up the pages and throw them in the fire, 
They'd sort of tantalize a man, making him dissatis- 
fied with the girls he saw every week. 

Not that I’m saying anything against the girls of 
Clandy County. They're nice girls, most of them, 
though not many have had advantages, except Bella 
Wills, whose father is county treasurer and sent her 
to the State Normal. But even Bella—well. her face 
wouldn't fit in a Sunday supplement like yours. 

Now, wait! I’m not asking you to marry me. 
You've never seen me, though you can \ I 
the postmaster here or the Clandy State B 
ify my statements, and I wouldn't expect a strange 
girl to write right off and say she’d marry a man 
she’d never seen. Leastways, the girl I've got in 
mind wouldn't. If she would, she ‘sn’t the girl I'd 
want. But what I’m getting at: If I come to Chi- 
cago for, say ten days or so, would you, could you, 
give me a chance to get acquainted with you? | 
know the fellows are thicker than fleas around you, 
but give me my chance, too! Won't you? 

I've tried to put your face out of my mind; I've 
told myself it wasn't any use to dream, t maybe 
you were farther off from me than the et. But 
it was no use! I'd look at that picture of you—say, 
I'm just sick with envy of all the folks who know you 
and have met you! Won't you give me my chance? 

You're the ideal of my dreams! 

Very respectfully, 
ALBERT J. WorDEN. 





And in postscript: 

You needn't worry about being ashamed of 
my clothes, Miss Wilson. Clandy County does I 
with tailors, but we keep in touch with some pretty 
yood mail-order houses. And I've visited Chicago 
often enough—stock trips and with friends—to know 
what seats in the first twelve rows cost Saturday 
nights. I'll be mighty sure to sell enough live stock 
to attend to the incidental expenses, if you'll steer me 
to a good fox-trotting restaurant for supper after 
ward. 


EADING the first pages, Luella had said 

grimly: “Heliotrope, I feel in my bones 
that fate made me the instrument of saving 
you a good many things I’ve endured. I love 
your brother Fred, but I paid ninety-two cents 
for those six small pork-chops we had tonight, 
and you know how many ninety cents there are 
in Fred’s pocketbook!” ; 

Reading the last page, Ethel Holly had said 
grimly: “Some people are born rich, Heliotrope 
Wilson, and some are born lucky. Most Chi 
cago men in their conversation handle those 
twelve rows like they’re made of dynamite. 
I’d like to meet the man that uses his language 
so loose.”’ 

As an afterthought, also, Albert Worden had 
slipped in a small picture of himself. His face 
was large-featured and clean shaven, with a 
serious expression. Luella liked it; so did 
Ethel. Heliotrope agreed that she did, t00. 
She said absently that it reminded her of a pet- 
son or two she knew in Chicago; it was so dil- 
ferent. ; 

And having chucked to the janitor’s burning 
care sundry numerous epistles that had not the 
direct sincerity of this one—epistles that 1- 
stead, to an astute young woman stenographer 
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of alarge city and to her alert sister-in-law and 
initiated brother Fred as well, reeked strongly 
of the trifling of the male sex—she answered 
Albert Worden so kindly that she immediately 
got a telegram from him. 


[ spite of certain secret annoyances with the 
scheme of living in general, such as perhaps 
the best circumstanced of humans feel, the 
following Saturday night saw Heliotrope Wilson 
wearing an expression that was nicely hospitable 
toastranger within Chicago’s gates, and it was 
not an unhappy expression. In the seventh 
orchestra row, center-aisle seats, in the com- 
pany of a not unprepossessing young man who 
has journeyed clear from another state simply 
to pay you homage and present his humble self 
for your consideration, in the midst of music, 
light, and extravaganza, in a becoming bought- 
for-the-occasion black-and-blue-beaded crépe 
dress, one can not quite register acute unhappi- 
ness, in spite of certain secret annoyances with 
life in general. 

Especially when, turning the pages of the ex- 
cellently printed extravaganza program for the 
evening, one discovers one’s own face smiling 
out attractively from the advertisement sec- 
tion, headed, ‘The Beautiful Heliotrope Wil- 
son Extravagantly Recommends our Cling 
Cold-Cream.” Heliotrope smiled in person— 
to herself—as she saw her escort furtively 
reading that ad and neglecting the bevy of 
beautiful young persons cavorting out on the 
stage for the opening number. With side 
glance she scrutinized him. 

He had told much of the truth about himself, 
being a well-built, well-carried person, whose 
mail-ordered overcoat had a very presentable 
fur collar, and whose cheviot suit, white all-silk 


well indeed in those select and high-priced ot- 
chestra rows. In Clandy County he must 
have been visually prominent, reflected Helio- 
trope, the town-bred. 


a certain amount of sympathy from a disin- 
terested person. 
ous-eyed and quiet though he might be—he 


had not talked much on the way down-town— | 


Involuntarily she won- | 
dered if, perhaps, one Bella Wills did not need | 


This young land-owner, seri- | 
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was patently not a person of no importance in | 


the human scale. 


Suddenly his side glance, raised from the ad- | 


vertisement, caught her side glance. 


Both | 


rather quickly looked away from each other | 


and at the stage. 


But later in the evening, | 


while dancing at the State Street Inn, Helio- | 


trope smiled with a little involuntary amuse- 
ment at again meeting that thoughtful side 
glance. And for some reason Albert Worden 
seemed to find thesmall smile a certain challenge. 

“T—I had thought of you as being aninch 
or so shorter,” he explained with some diffi- 
dence in a barytone voice. 

“Did you?” smiled Heliotrope. 

“Of course an inch or so doesn’t really mat- 
ter in a woman’s height,”’ he said hastily. 


Heliotrope listened more to his voice than to | 


his words. She was wondering meditatively 
whether that barytone would pall or endear 


itself to a person in, say, a number of years. | 


And as Albert Worden relapsed into silence, 
she brought him to speech again with a little 
polite comment on his letter. 
i “You wrote it well,’ with a little laugh. 
“You know what you want!” 

“Oh, I was considered pretty good in rhetoric 
when I went through the Clandytown high 
school,” said he, keeping excellent step to the 
music. 

“Did Bella Wills go to high school, too?” 
demurely asked Heliotrope. 

_At that Albert Worden seemed to stiffen a 
little. And a hint of a flush went over his seri- 
ous face. “There was nothing binding be- 
tween me and Bella,” he said rather earnestly. 

I took her riding Sunday evenings, and so on. 
But I never said anything to Bella that would 
commit me.” 

“Oh, you didn’t?” said Heliotrope. 

Though it has not been mentioned hereto- 
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muffler, and soft felt hat passed muster very | 
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fore, Heliotrope Wilson, in moments of earnest 
thought, had a trick of crinkling her small 
chunky nose until—well, until it was shorter 
and chunkier. And now, for some reason 
even while the State Street orchestra strummed 
and twanged to the apparent prohibition of 
thought, that nose crinkled up chunkily. And 
Albert J. Worden, glancing down at it, stared 
earnestly, thoughtfully, steadily-— 

The orchestra, however, was strumming its 
finale for the evening. Heliotrope uncrinkled 
her nose, came out of her thoughtfulness, and 
smiled up nicely at her companion. And in the 
homing taxi she made an amiable effort to re- 
pay, with nice, bright chat about many topics 

—Wisconsinian, Chicagoan, national, and per- 
sonal—the creator of the quite pleasant even- 
ing. In the main Heliotrope Wilson was a 
conscientious person, though perhaps one 
elderly man named Lollipop would not freely 
have said so. E 

If she yawned a little—suppressed a yawn, 
rather—well, possibly Cleopatra yawned a lit- 
tle when a new acquaintance named Mark kept 
her up two hours after her regular bedtime. 
To be down at a Loop office at eight a.m. six 
days a week requires a bedtime. 

lt happened, however, that, like earnest 
thought, a yawn, even a‘ suppressed yavtn, 
crinkled Heliotrope’s nose—chunkily. And 
though, during the courteous and heroic sup- 
pression of three or four incipient yawns, she 
was too preoccupied with courtesy to be sharply 
observant of the young man sitting beside her, 
there came a moment when his steady, earnest 
side glance decidedly got her attention. For 
at the same time she saw that in his hand he 
still held the extravaganza program open at 
the advertisement page that showed her smil- 
ing face. From her nose in the flesh to that 
narrower photographed “feature his serious 
gaze went. 

“My!” escaped her. “Comparing them?” 


HERE are times in this world of compari- 
sons, contumely, and consequences when a 
question is unwise. Immediately Heliotrope 
regretted the opening that she had given. For 
immédiately it appeared that Albert J. Worden 
would take it. 

‘Well, ves,” he admitted slowly and not un- 
courteously, but seriously. 

He said it, too, a bit defiantly. As though, 
after all, while he did not exactly relish being 
caught at it, he really had a right to make a 
comparison. With a flush he stuffed the pro- 
gram in his overcoat pocket. 

It may have been the flush that irritated her. 
It seemed to hint, that embarrassed flush, that 
the comparison had not been utterly kindly. 

“T’m sorry,” said she coldly, “but of course 
the photograph does flatter me. Several of 
my friends—and my brother, too’’—this tartly 

“have taken the pains to tell me so.” 

“Have they?” said Albert Worden. 

“Ves.” 

It may be that she looked at him expec- 
tantly, but he seemed to have nothing to say. 

A pink color that belied any sleepiness, what- 
ever a bedtime, flared over Heliotrope Wilson’s 
shapely cheeks. “And I’m afraid you think 
so, too,” she accused with forced lightness. 
“Ym so sorry.” : 

““Oh—’ Tt can not be denied that he wrg- 
gled uneasi_y in his seat and hardly knew what 
to say. 

Heliotrope, pink-cheeked, emitted a forced, 
light laugh. ‘I’m so sorry you wasted your 
railroad fare to—to find it out.” 

[t proved that Albert J. Worden was not 4 
man meekly to accept raillery that had a de- 
cided little strain of vindictiveness. “Oh, ! 
didn’t exactly waste it,” he retorted. “‘I had 
to bring a car-load of stock, anyway.” 

“Oh, you did?” 

‘Ves?’ a 

“Well, that’s a good thing. Otherwise — 
by this time the temper that Heliotrope W ilson 
undeniably possessed was rising fast—‘ other 
wise, you might have been tempted to sue the 
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Clicker Cutlery Company.” She  tittered 


angrily. I wouldn’t do a thing like that,’’ said 
Albert Worden, matter-of-factly. : 

~ #Really, wouldn’t you?” demanded Helio- 
iemay have been that the temperish derision 
in her voice stung. : 

“Pm not finding fault with you,” he said 
shortly. “You're not a bad-looking girl, Miss 
Wilson” 

“No?” angrily. 

“No, You’ve got quite a few good points, 
but you see when a man has a high ideal—” 

With a soft little, furious laugh she took the 

opening he gave. “But perhaps you won’t be 
your ideal’s ideal!” 
“ “Maybe I won’t,” said he with asperity. 
“But all I’ve got to say is that the Clicker Cut- 
lery Company couldn’t have got a picture of 
all the young women in the Middle West.” 

The taxi stopped at that point. He opened 
the door, got out, held it open for her to get 
out. 

She got out. ‘‘Good-night, Mr. Worden.” 

“Good-night,” said Albert J. Worden. And 
then, being perhaps in not the best humor, he 
tried to have the last word. “I don’t know 
but what Bella Wills, if she sat in the right 
light, so that her nose seemed narrower, and 
had an artificial dimple made for the occa- 
sion—I don’t know but what she would take 
a real good picture.” 

“Give my best regards to Bella,” unkindly 
laughed Heliotrope. 

The next afternoon—which was Sunday— 
while Luella and Fred were out for a walk, 
Heliotrope Wilson started the phonograph and 
played all the records that she particularly dis- 
liked, perhaps on an absent-minded homeo- 
pathic theory that they might cure the remem- 
brance of the previous evening. She began 
with the “Ash-can Blues,” put on full speed 
for the “Ideal of His Dreams,” and _ fairly 
wound the machine to breaking-point for the 
“Meditations in Rural Places.” 

But it was a long afternoon at that. At its 
close she recalled pensively that the next morn- 
ing would be Monday. 


ONDAY morning! It is the sesame of 

the week. Most of us are used to it, blue 
or dark chocolate brown, and would hardly 
know how to get into a week without it. 

About six forty-nine Heliotrope Wilson 
awoke and turned restlessly on her pillow. 
She vaguely missed something. But after a 
minute’s reflection she decided that it could not 
be anything tangible. 

However, the day seemed to stretch before 

her in a peculiarly empty way. Little wishes 
began to slip uneasily, like little ghosts afraid 
of their welcome, along the threshold of her 
mind. She began to regret-— 
_At seven-nine she turned the hot-water 
faucet in the bathroom. She heard Luella and 
Fred at breakfast. Well, some day she would 
tell them. But not yet. Lacerated pride for- 
bade. 

She came down to breakfast in her street 
clothes. She explained to Luella that she was 
going down-town early to shop and to see some 
people. 

“There’s a pile of letters,” said Luella. 

“Lhaven’t time to read them this morning,” 
said Heliotrope hastily. She ate breakfast ex- 
peditiously, with an eye—but that was old 
habit—on the clock. —~ 

At eight-seven she was walking expeditiously 
down Washington Street. From habit—or 
irom preoccupation, perhaps—she turned up 
the accustomed route to the Lollipop Litho- 
graph building. In front of it she paused. 
She then went in. 

In the general office Rody Matthews jumped 
Up Irom his work. ‘‘Want to see me—or any 
one?” he smiled flippantly. 

Heliotrope hesitated just a second. 
back,” demurely. 

“Back?” 

“Your uncle,” firmly, “told me to take a few 
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